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RECORD    OF    THE 
LAMBERT-DICKINSON     FAMILY, 

SEATED    AT    THE 

"Well-Close,"  Kingston  upon  Hull,  Yorksliire.  1070-1475; 

"Kenson  Manor."  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  1475-1500; 

City  of  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  1500- 1520; 

"Bradley  Hall,"  South   Staffordsshire,    1520-1567; 

Portsmouth,  Hampshire,   1567-1587; 

Cambridge,    Cambridgeshire,    1587-1695; 

Ely,   Cambridgeshire,    1595- 1630; 

Barnstaple  and  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1630-1653: 

Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,    1653-1730: 

Chapaqua,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  1730-1765; 

North  Castle,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  1705-1791  ; 

Coxsackie  Green,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y..  1791  ; 

Chapaqua,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,   1896; 

with  the  various  branches  in   England,  the 

various  emigrations  to  America,  and   some 

of  the  principal  members  of  the  race  here. 

By  Wharton  Dickinson, 

Professor  of  Genealogy. 
Christmas  Season,  1896. 


PREFACE 

We  find  on  the  rolls  of  Parliament,  in  the  vears  1287 
and  1292,  two  petitions  from  the  citizens  and  freeholders  of 
Kingston  upon  Hull,  Yorkshire,  to  Edward  the  First,  praving- 
him  to  abate  an  exorbitant  tax-levy,  made  in  the  years  T286 
and  1291.  Attached  to  the  petition  of  1287  is  a  list  of  the 
property  taxed  and  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  certified 
to  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Corou-h  ;  thereby  uc  are  enabled  to 
see  at  a  glance  tlie  pecuniary  standing  of  each  of  the 
petitioners. 

Among  these  petitioners  was  "Johxne  Dvkon.soxV.  Free- 
holder," and  he  is  certified  to  have  li^ld  ".\  messuage  and 
close,  toft  and  croft,  called  tlie  'Well-CIo.se,'  eleven  acres  in 
all,  with  four  oxgangs  (Go  acres)  of  pasture  and  three  ox- 
gangs  (45  acres)  of  woods,  with  the  right  of  free  warren 
and  free  fishing  in  tlie  Himiber." 

We  are  led  to  infer  from  this  that  he  was  a  man  of 
much  iinportance  in  his  town,  as  there  were  but  few  others 
on  the  list  that  exceeded  him  in  worldly  estate.  The  116 
acres  were  rated  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre  in  the  levy  com- 
plained of,  but  the  fon-ner  rate  made  in  "Domesday  Book" 
had  been  but  ten  shillings  per  acre,  and  it  was  this  rate  that 
the  petitioners  prayed  might  be  restored;  but  their  prayer 
was  refused,  Edward  needing  all  the  monev  he  could  raise 
to  carry  on  his  Scotch  and  Welsh   Wars. 

The  116  acres,  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  were  worth 
2,320  shdlings :  a  shilling  representing  a  present  value  of 
25  cents,  jMr.  Dykonson's  estate  was  worth  in  our  monev 
$5,800. 

Mr.  Dykonson  acquired  this  estate  in  1260.  by  marriage 
with  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  de  LanilK-rt. 
Esq.,  of  Kingston   upon   Hull,   whose   family   had   owned   it. 


since  Domesday  survey.  It  was  (ingfiiially  an  old  Saxon 
Monastery  dating-  from  the  time  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the 
Danes,  and  took  its  name  from  an  ohl  well  in  the  close,  to 
whose  waters  were  ascribed  peculiar  curative  powers  im- 
parted to  them  by  St.  Cuthhert  himself.  Certain  it  was,  the 
water  was  as  clear  as  crystal  and  as  cold  as  ice,  and  absolute- 
ly free  from  any  foreign  flavor. 

As  the  Dickinson  family  of  Hull  was  hut  a  continuation 
of  the  Lambert  family  in  Hull,  we  liave  concluded  to  treat 
them  as  one  line,  and  will  commence  the  record  with  the 
Lamberts,  who  were  of  German  origin,  and  whose  birthplace 
was  at  Lambretch  in  the  wilds  of  Buhenr.a,  one  of  the  North- 
ern Provinces  of  Austria.  The  account  is  from  the  old 
German  and  French  Chronicles;  the  A'isitation  of  Yorkshire." 
article  "Perry,"  page  248;  the  Genealogist,  ist  Series,  Vol. 
6,  page  263;  The  Publications  of  tlie  Surtees  Society,  Vol. 
IIL,  pages   132-33,  and  IJurke's   Peerage.  Article  "Cavan." 

The  Dickinsons  in  Englantl  can  count  four  Barons  in 
their  ranks,  viz:  Heytesbury,  Inchiquin,  Rendlesham  and 
Rohartes;  one  heir  apparent  to  an  Earldom,  the  Viscount 
Grey  de  Wilton,  son  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  four 
Baronets,  De  Trafford,  Farrington,  Prescott  and  Preston ; 
also  one  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  one  of  York  and  one  of 
Hull,  and  several  High  Sheriffs,  Aldermen  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  besides  any  number  of  Justices,  Barristers.  Clergy- 
men, Doctors  and  Armv  and  Xavv  Officers,  one  of  the  latter 
A.  K.  C.  B. 
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Paragraph  I.  Guy  de  Lambert  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
born  at  Lanibrctch,  in  the  wilds  of  Bohemia  early  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  served  with  distinction  under  Otho  II,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  Duchy  of  Bohemia, 
and  the  hand  of  his  niece  Agatha,  dauglUer  of  Stephen  the 
Saint,  King  of  Hungar\-,  in  marriage.  Guy  adopted  as  his 
badge  or  crest  "three  ostrich  feathers,  gules,  azure  and  gules," 
issuing  out  of  a  ducal  coronet,  and  the  motto  "Ich  Dien,"  I 
serve.  This  was  l)orne  by  his  descendants  until  the  death  of 
John  the  Blind,  King  of  Bohemia,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy,  in 
France,  in  1346;  and  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  son  and  heir 
of  Edward  III,  assumed  it.  and  it  has  been  borne  by  the 
Princes  of  Wales  ever  since.      Guy  left  two  sons : 

1.  Otiio,   2nd   Duke  of   Bohemia,   who  continued  the   Ducal 

line,  subsequently  raised  to  Kingly  power;    which  be- 
came extinct  in  1346,  as  above  related. 

2.  Lambert.     See  paragraph  two. 

Paragraph  II.  Lambert  I,  (2nd  son  of  Guy),  took  ser- 
vice under  Louis  IV  of  France,  and  was  created  Count  of 
Mons  and  Louvaine  in  Picardy.  He  married  Garberda, 
daughter  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Brabant,  by  his  wife  Garl)erda, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Capet,  First  King  of  France,  of  the  Capetian 
line,  and  had: 

Paragraph  III.  Henry  I,  2nd  Count  of  Louvaine,  also 
created  Count  of  Bruxelles  (Brussels),  who  died  in  1015,  mar- 
ried Ada,  daughter  of  Henr>-,  Duke  of  Ardennes,  (her  sister. 
Bonne,  married  Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine  ;  see  next  para- 
graph) and  liad: 

Paragraph  IV.     Lambert  II,  3d  Count  of  Louvaine,  and 
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2d  Count  of  Bruxelles,  died  1045 ;  married  his  cousin,  Gar- 
berge,  daug-hter  of  diaries,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (2d  son  of 
Louis  IV  of  France),  by  Donne,  daughter  of  Henrv,  Duke  of 
Ardennes,   (see  preceeding  paragraph),  and  had:' 

Paragraph  V.  Lambert  III,  4th  Count  of  Louvaine  and 
3d  Count  of  Bruxelles,  who  died  in  1062,  married  his  cousin 
Ada,  daughter  of  GothcHn,  2d  Duke  of  Lorraine,  (son  of 
Duke  Charles),  and  had: 

Paragraph  VL  Henry  H,  5th  Count  of  Louvaine  and 
4th  Count  of  Cruxelles,  died  1076;  married  Adelaide,  daugh- 
ter of  Otho  Marquess  of  Stade  and  Orlamunde,  and  had :" 

1.  Henry  HI,  6th  Count  of  Louvaine  and  5th  of  Bruxelles, 

slain  at  Tourney  in  109 1. 

2.  Godfrey,  7th  Count  of  Louvaine  and  6th  of  Bruxelles. 
created  Duke  of  Louvaine  and  Brabant,  died  1x39; 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  II,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  had: 

(i.)  Godfrey,  2d  Duke,  died  1143;  married  Lutgarde 
of  Sulzbach,  and  had : 


I.  Godfrey,    3d    Duke,    died    1190;     married 
Margaret  of  Limburg,  and  had: 

I.  Henry,  4th  Duke,  married  Maude, 
daughter  of  ^Matthew,  Count  of 
Boulogne,  by  Hilary,  daughter  of 
Stephen,  King  of  England.  From 
this  line  descended  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon. 

(2.) Stephen,  Count  of  Blois,  married  Adele,  daugh- 
ter of  VVilliant  the  Conqueror,  and  had: 

1.  William,  an  imbecile. 

2.  Theobald,  Count  of  Blois. 

3.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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4.  Stephen,  King  of  England,  1135-1154; 
married  Alatilda,  daughter  of  Eustace, 
Count  of  Boulogne,  and  had : 

(i.)  Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne, 
married  Constance,  daughter  of 
Louis  VI  of  France,  d.  s.  p.  11 52. 

(2.)  William,  Count  Mortaigne  and 
Boulogne,  d.  s.  p.  1159. 

(3.)  Mary,  Countess  of  Boulogne  and 
Mortaigue ;  married  3.iatthe\v, 
son  of  Theodore,  Count  of 
Flanders,  and  had : 

I.  Maude,  married  Henry,  4th 
Duke  of  Louvaine  and 
Brabant.       (See  above.) 

5.  Maude,  married  Richard  Abrincis,  Earl  of 

Chester;    both  drowned  in  the  "White 
Ship,"  November  26,  11 19. 


(3.)  Josceleyne  of  Louvaine,  Count  of  Hainault, 
married  Agnes  Percy,  and  was  ancestor  of  the 
Percys,  Earls  of  Northumberland,  and  later 
Dukes  of  Northumberland. 

(4.)Adelicia,  married,  first,  Henrv-  I,  King  of  Eng- 
land; secondly,  William  Albini,  Earl  of  Arun- 
del and  Sussex. 


3.  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  1083-11 19;   Pope  of  Rome, 

as  Calixtus  H,  11 19  to  1124.  • 

4.  Rudolph.     See  paragraph  seven. 

Paragraph  VH.  Rudolph  de  Lambert,  Count  of  Lou- 
vaine (by  courtesy;  a  continental  custom),  was  one  of  the 
companions  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  for  his  distinguished 
services  at  Hastings,  received  large  grants  of  land  in  the 
Counties   of   Durham,    Essex,    Lincoln,    Middlesex,    Norfolk, 
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Sussex,  Surrey  and  York.  His  principal  seat  was  the  Manor 
of  Winterwell  in  the  Parish  of  Skipton,  Hundred  of  Craven, 
East  Riding.  York.  Here  he  built  a  mansion  which  he  called 
Winterwell  Hall,  [the  name  was  given  this  estate  because  of 
the  well  on  it,  which  had  never  been  known  to  freeze,  since 
the  earliest  Saxon  and  British  Records  make  mention  of  it, J 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  (See  Annals  of  Skip- 
ton,  in  Dugdale"s  Yorkshire.)  Rudolph  also  received  the 
old  Saxon  .Monastery-  of  the  "Well-Close"  in  Hull  (then 
called  "Wyke  upon  Hull")  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
brotherhood  of  the  Black  Friars,  whose  memory  is  still  kept 
alive  in  Hull,  by  "Black  Friars  Gate."*  His  other  two  princi- 
pal seats  were  the  Manor  of  Hartley  Poole,  in  the  Parish  of 
Hartley  Poole,  County  Durham,  and  the  Manor  of  Pinchbeck, 
in  the  Parish  of  Pinchbeck,  County  Lincoln.  He  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Hugh  Le  Brun,  Count  de  la  Marche,  and 
dying  about  1 120,  left : 

1.  Hugh.       See  paragraph  eight. 

2.  Oliver,  who  received  lands  in  Essex,  ^Middlesex,  Norfolk, 

Sussex  and  Surrey,  and  founded  branches  of  the  Lam- 
bert family  in  each.  Lieutenant  General  John  Lambert, 
of  Cromwell's  Army,  and  himself.  Dictator  of  Eng- 
land in  1659 ;  Sir  Oliver  Lambert,  Knt.,  who  accom- 
panied the  Earl  of  Essex  to  Ireland  in  1599,  and  founded 
the  line  of  Lambert.  Earls  of  Cavan ;  and  Roger  Lam- 
bert, who  came  to  Boston  in  1630-40,  were  of  the  Essex 
County  branch. 

Paragraph  VIII.  Hugh  de  Lamdert,  eldest  son  of 
Rudolph,  inherited  the  lands  at  Skipton,  Hartley  Poole,  Pinch- 
beck, and  the  "Well-Close"  at  Hull.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  marriages  of  the  Sth,  9th  and  loth  generations.  Hugh 
left  a  son  and  heir 

Paragraph  IX.  Henry  de  Lambert,  of  Skipton,  &c., 
father  of 

Paragraph  X.  John  de  Lambert,  of  Skipton,  &c.,  whose 
son  and  heir  was 

Paragraph  XL      Edmund  de  Lambert,  of  Skipton,  &c., 
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who  married  Alice,  daugrhtcr  of  Sir  Robert  Conyers,  Knt.,  of 
Howton-Conycrs,  Sokcburn,  and  Homlcy  Castle,'  and  left 

Para.Q^raph  XII.  John  ue  Lambert,  of  Skipton,  &c.,  who 
married  Elizabeth,  daui^hter  of  Sir  Hugh  Clapham,  and  dying 
in  1247,  left  three  sons  and  one  daughter: 

I.  John,  son  and  heir,   who  inherited  the  lands  at   Skipton, 
Hartley  Poole  and  Pinchbeck,  and  left 

I.  Thomas,  of  Skipton,  &c.,  who  had  two  sons : 


(i.)  Thomas,  of  Skipton  and  Hartley  Poole, 
Mayor  of  the  Borough  of  Hartley 
Poole,   1 323- 1 324,  father  of 

I.  Nicholas,  of  Skipton  and  Hartley 
Poole,  Mayor  of  Hartley  Poole, 
^33^-37,  father  of 

I.  John,  of  Skipton  and  Hart- 
ley Poole,  witness  to  a 
royal  charter  in  1367. 
He  had  two  sons : 

I.  Thomas  (Sir)  Knt., 
of  Skipton  and 
Hartley  Poole, 
Standard  Bear- 
er to  Richard 
II,  during  his 
entire  reign. 
After  the  death 
of  his  royal 
master.  Sir 
Thomas  resign- 
ed Skipton  to 
his  son  and 
heir  and  took 
up  his  abode  in 
Hull.  By  his 
first  wife,  whose 
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name  is  not 
given,  he  had : 

I.  Jo  H  N,  of 
S  k  i  p  t  o  n  and 
Hartley  Poole, 
whose  line  be- 
came extinct 
about  1500. 

Sir  Thomas 
married. second- 
ly, 1410,  Joane, 
daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Um- 
fravill,  Knt.,  bf 
Harbottle  Cas- 
tle, Northum- 
berland, (great 
g-randson  of  Gil- 
bert, 1st  Earl  of 
Angus,  by  Ag- 
nes, daughter  of 
Alexander  Cu- 
myn,  4th  Earl 
of  Buchan, 
Chief  Justice  of 
Scotland ) ,  and 
niece  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Umfravill, 
K.  G.,  Lord 
High  Admiral 
of  England, 
1400-1410,  and 
had  one  daugh- 
ter 


I.  Margaret, 
married  1st, 
1428,  Anthony 
Robinson,  of 
Hull,  (died 
1429)  ;  married 
second,     1430, 
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Thomas  Dick- 
inson, of  Hull, 
(see  paragraph 
nineteen). 


John,  settled  in 
Hull, was  a  wit- 
ness to  the 
royal  charter 
for  the  Guild  of 
the  Holy  Trini- 
ty ;  died  un- 
married. 


(2.)  William,  who  inherited  Pinchbeck  in 
Lincoln,  and  whose  descendant,  in  the 
seventh  generation, 

I.  John,  of  Pinchbeck,  inherited  Skip- 
ton,  on  the  death  without  issue 
of  the  great  grandson  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lambert. 


2.  Nicholas,  Canon  of  Salisburv-  Cathedral  in  1297. 

3.  Thomas.     See  paragraph  thirteen. 

4.  Mary,  married  in  1215,  Richard  Littlebury. 

Paragraph  XHL  Thomas  de  Lambert,  3d  son  of  John 
of  Skipton.  inherited  the  old  "Well-Close"  in  Hull,  then 
"Wyke  upon  Hull."  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Waiter  de  Calverley,  Knt.,  of  Calveriey,  and  dying  in  1279,  left 
an  only  daughter 

Paragraph  XIV.  Margaret  de  Lambert,  who  in  1260 
married  "Johnne  Dykonson  Freeholder,"  and  at  the  death  of 
her  father  in  1279.  conveyed  to  him  the  "Well-Close."  It  is 
more  than  probable  he  owned  a  freehold  estate,  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  from  the  word  "freeholder"  after  his  narne.  but 
he  seems  to  have  disposed  of  it  prior  to  12S6,  as  he  is  only 
credited,  in  that  list,  with  tb.e  ••Well-Close."  Just  here  we 
wish  to  remark  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  name  Dykonson. 
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In  old  times  Hull  was  protected  from  overt^ow  bv  a  Dvke.  and 
a  keeper  was  appointed  who  was  known  as  "Willof  the  Dvke," 
"Tom  of  the  Dyke."  "John  of  the  Dvke."  &c.  Tlieir'sons 
were  known  as  Will-o-the-Dyke's-son.  &c.,  which  in  course  of 
time _  was  shortened  to  Dyk'eson  or  Dykonson.  and  later  to 
Dickinson  through  gradual  changes.  '  In  Februan,-.  129^, 
Edward  I  purchased  the  interest  of  the  Abbev  of  Meau.x  in  the 
Manor  of  IMytton,  which  included  the  old  town  of  "Wvke  upon 
Hull,"  and  changed  its  name  to  Kingstown  or  Kingston  upon 
Hull.  From  that  day  it  grew  into  an  important  seaport. 
(See  Greenwood's  Histor\'  of  Hull,  pag-es  i  to  6.')  As  W'yke 
upon  Hull  was  originally  a  Danish  settlement,  it  i?  more  than 
probable  that  our  race  was  of  Scandinavian  origin.  One 
thing  is  certain :  tliey  had  lived  there  as  far  back  as  tiie  time 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  preached  to  the 
Danes  there,  in  the  seventh  centurv. 

Johnne  Dykonson  died  in  1316  as  the  next  paragraph 
shows,  leaving  a  son  and  heir 

Paragraph  XV.  "William  Dvkenson.  Freeholder."  as 
he  signs  himself  to  the  petitions  of  1318  and  i.:;25.  In  that 
of  1318,  he  styles  himself  "sonne  and  heire  too  fohnne  Dvkon- 
son.  lately  deceased,  13 16."  William  probablv  died  in  i ^,30- v. 
as  his  son  and  heir  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Hugh.  Clitlicral. 
of  Hull,  merchant,  a  kinsman  of  Sir  Hugh  CHtheral.  (See 
paragraph  seventeen.) 

Paragraph  XVI.  "Hugh  Dykensonne.  Freeholder." 
signed  himself  thus  to  a  petition  as  earlv  as  1332,  pravincr  that 
Hull  be  made  a  borough.  It  was  granted  and  Sir'Wdliam 
de  la  Poole  was  chosen  its  first  flavor.  In  1340  the  mer- 
chants and  citizens  of  Hull  advanced  Edward  III,  then  lying 
at  Antwerp  in  Flanders.  £10,000  sterling  to  carrv  on'  his 
French  Wars.  It  was  taken  to  Antwerp  by  their  Mavor,  the 
above  named  Sir  Thomas  de  la  Poole,  who  was  made  a' Knight 
Banneret-in-the-Field  by  Edward  III,  in  the  presence  of  his 
Court_  and  the  leaders  of  his  Army.  Among  the  subscribers 
to  this  loan^  was  "Hugh  Dykensonne,  Merchant  and  Free- 
holder. £50."  Edward  was  so  pleased  with  this  loval  action. 
that  he  granted  Hull  .special  privileges  as  a  Port  of  Entry. 

Hugh  seems  to  have  succeeded  his  maternal  grandfather 
in  his  business  as  a  merchant  and  ship  owner.  He  imported 
wines,  silks,   laces  and  other  valuables   from   Flanders,   Italv 
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and  elsewhere,  and  his  name  was  well-known  to  tlie  merchants 
of  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  probably  men- 
tioned more  than  once  on  the  famed  Rialto  itself.  He  also 
owned  an  interest  in  common  with  Sir  William  de  la  Poole  in 
more  than  one  vessel  plyinc;-  between  Hull  and  the  Flemish 
and  Mediterranean  Ports,  and  it  was  this  business  acquaint- 
ance that  led  to  the  marria£;e  of  his  son  and  heir  with  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William.  In  1356  Hucfh  signed  the 
petition  to  Edward  HI  asking  for  some  amendments  to  the 
charter  of  Hull;  and  in  1369  signed  another  petition  for  a 
charter  for  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  an  institution 
formed  for  the  care  and  m.aintenance  of  disabled  seamen 
and  their  widows  and  orphans.  This  institution  was  reor- 
ganized in  1670,  under  the  name  of  "Trinity  House."  which 
stil!  exists.  Hugh's  lineal  descendant.  George  Dickinson,  was 
appointed  its  first  Warden,  and  his  descendant.  Capt.  Charles 
Dickinson,  R.  X.,  was  an  "Elder  Brother"  (one  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council)  as  late  as  1865.  so  that  the  family  name  has  been 
connected  with  the  institution  nearly  five  centuries.  Hugh 
was  one  of  th.e  original  Governors  (Directors.)  Mr.  Hugh 
Dykensonnc  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Parish  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  which  has  the  largest  parochial  church  in  Englanil, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Church  at  Boston  in  Lincoln- 
shire. 

Just  here  we  wish  to  remark  that  there  is  far  more  satis- 
faction in  tracing  one's  ancestry  to  a  quiet.  God-fearing,  God- 
serving  family  of  the  upper  middle  class,  who  had  enough  of 
blue  blood  in  their  veins  to  make  them  refined  and  cultivated, 
and  yet  whose  condition  was  such  that  thev  were  constantly 
employed  in  some  useful  occupation  or  profession,  alike  bene- 
ficial to  themselves  and  their  countn.-,  and  when  called  upon 
to  fill  a  public  office  or  trust,  to  do  so  with  credit  to  them- 
selves and  posterity.  It  is  to  such  a  race  that  England  and 
America  owe  their  Commercial  and  Intellectual  Supremacy. 

Hugh  Dykcnsonne  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Robinson,  of  Hull,  and  dying  in  1370,  left  a  son  and  heir 

Paragraph  XVII.  "Antiioyne  Dickenson ne,  Mer- 
chant ah(l  Freeholder,"  as  his  name  is  signed  to  a  receipt  on 
the  Fabric  Rolls  of  York  Minster  in  13S5.  Anthoyne  was 
a  master-builder  as  well  as  a  merchant,  as  the  above  receipt 
shows  that  he  not  only  furnished  the  .\rchbishop,  .Mexander 
Nevill  (ob.  1391)  with  wine  and  provisions  for  his  palace  at 
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York,  but  witli  material  for  some  repairs  on  the  famous 
Cathedral  (York  ^Minster)  itself,  in  1385.  He  also  furnished 
much  of  the  material  for  the  new  Priory  and  Hospital  of  St. 
Michael  in  Hull,  founded  in  1350  by  his  father-in-law.  Sir 
William  de  la  Poole,  but  the  buildings  of  which  were  erected 
by  the  latter's  son,  iNIichael,  ist  Earl  of  Suttolk,  between  1370 
and  1380. 

In  1376  (just  five  centuries  prior  to  our  Centennial  in 
Philadelphia)  Hugh  married,  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  la  Poole,  Knt. 

The  family  of  Pole  had  been  settled,  for  many  years,  at 
Ravenspun,  so-called  from  its  being  the  spot  on  which  the 
Danes  first  landed  in  England,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
and  planted  their  "Standard  of  the  Raven."  the  emblem  of 
Odin,  on  a  spur  of  the  Hill  overlooking  the  river  and  sea. 
The  real  founder  of  the  family,  however,  was  I.  William  de  !a 
Pole,  the  elder,  (2d  son  of  Sir  Richard  de  la  Pole,  Knt.,  of 
Ravenspur),  who  removed  to  Hull,  in  1293,  just  after  its 
purchase  by  Edward  I,  and  soon  became  a  partaker  of  its  pros- 
perity. He  acquired  an  ample  fortune  and  died  about  1330, 
leaving  by  ^Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Clitheral  Km.. 
(a  kinsman  of  the  Hugh  Clitheral  mentioned  in  paragrap'n 
fifteen)  two  sons,  ist,  William,  of  whom  shortly,  and  2d. 
Richard,  Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  Edward  HI,  who 
in  1338  gave  him  £1,000  out  of  the  royal  Exchequer  "for  his 
extraordinary  merits."  II.  William  de  la  Pole,  the  vounger. 
as  he  is  called,  added  largely  to  the  ample  fortune  left  by  his 
father.  We  take  the  following  accotmt  of  him  from  "Green- 
wood's History  of  Hull,"  pages  5  and  6  (to  which  we  have 
just  had  access.)  "In  1332,  Edv/ard  III.  and  the  nobles  who 
accompanied  him  to  Scotland  in  his  famous  expedition,  made 
in  that  year,  stopped  at  Hull ;  and  were  entertained  with  tlie 
most  splendid  magnificence  by  this  William  de  la  Pole,  at 
that  date  the  richest  merchant  and  citizen  of  Hull.  He  was 
knighted  by  Edward,  and  when  Hull  received  its  first  charter, 
that  same  year,  Edward  designated  him  as  its  first  Mayor." 
In  1337  he  contracted  to  furnish  the  Army  in  Scotland  with 
wine,  salt  and  other  provisions,  but  the  vessel  was  lost  off 
Berwick  upon  Tweed.  However,  Edward  made  the  loss  good 
to  him  by  appointing  him  Collector  of  Customs  for  the  Ports 
of  Hull  and  Boston.  He  loaned  £4.000  sterling  to  Edward 
III  between  1332  and  1337,  and  this  was  another  reason  win- 
Edward  gave  him  the  above  collectorships.       In  1338,  he  was 
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again  appointed  Mayor  of  Hull,  serving  continuously  until 
1356-  When  Edward  was  lying  at  Antwerp  in  Flanders,  in 
1340,  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Hull  advanced  him  £10,000 
sterling,  Sir  William  de  la  Pole  heading  the  list  with  ii.ooo; 
and  he  carried  the  loan  to  Edward  personally,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  his  loyalty  that  he  created  him  a  "Knight  Ban- 
neret-in-the-Field,"  First  Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  and 
2d  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  with  an  ample  allowance  out  of 
the  customs  of  Hull  and  Boston  for  the  proper  support  of 
these  dignities.  Sir  William  was  styled  by  Edward  "Dilectus 
Mercator  Noster"  (our  loving  merchant.)  In  1350,  Sir 
William  founded  the  Priory  of  Carthusian  ^[onks,  and  a  Hos- 
pital in  connection  with  it.  known  as  the  "Priory  and  Hospital 
of  St.  Michael."  (See  Greenwood's  History  of  FIull,  pages 
98-99.)  Greenwoorl  states  that  Sir  William  loaned,  alto- 
gether, £18,500  to  Edward  HI,  between  1332  and  1356.  He 
married  in  1339.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Yorwich, 
Knt.,  and  died  in  1367.  having  had:  ist.  Michael,  son  and 
heir,  created  Earl  of  Suffolk,  August  6,  13S5,  whose  grandson 
William,  4th  Earl,  was  created  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1448.  The 
line  ended  with  Richard,  4th  Duke,  who  fell  at  the  batde  of 
Pavia,  in  Lombarfly  in  1524,  and  at  whose  obsequies,  Anthonv 
de  Bourbon,  Constable  of  France  and  first  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
walked  behind  th.e  bier  as  chief  mourner;  2d,  Thomas,  (/.  .?.  p.; 
3d,  Edmund,  d.  s.  p. ;  4th.  Catheryne,  wife  of  .A.nthoyne  Dickin- 
sonne;  5th,  Blanche,  wife  of  Richard  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton; 
6th,  Margaret,  a  nun  in  the  Convent  of  Lindisfarne.  in  North- 
umberland. The  ancient  family  of  Pole,  are  now  represented 
in  the  female  line  by  the  Dickinsons.  Scropcs,  Lislcs,  Stourtons 
and  Morleys. 

Anthoyne  Dickensonne  died  in  1396,  leaving  two  sons: 

1.  Richard,  son  and  heir.       (See  paragraph  eighteen.) 

2.  Robert,  born  1379.  removed  to  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire and  settled  in  the  Parish  of  Dunesford,  where 
he  married,  in  1400,  Mary,  daughter  of  Ralph  Snaith 
of  the  City  of  York.  His  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
will  of  Emma  Esyngwald,  in  1411,  for  62  shillings, 
and  in  that  of  his  fatlier-in-law,  Ralph  Snaith,  in  141 5, 
for  19  shillings.       He  left  three  sons: 

( I.) Richard,    who   was   a   tenant   of   the    Abbot   of 
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Fountain   Alibcy   from    1425   to  his  death   in 
1479;   never  married. 

(2.)  Ralph,  born  1403:  married  2ndlv  August  2,  14  u. 
Agnes,  daughter  of  Thomas 'Geffrevson  (Tcf- 
ferson)  under  dispensation,  (they  being  with- 
in the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity')  pro- 
cured by  the  Archbishop  of  York  from  Nicho- 
las, Cardinal  of  the  "Holy  Cross  in  Jerusalem" 
I  (name  of  a  famous  church  in  Rome),  Arcli- 
bishop  of  Florence  and  Secretary  of  the  Papal 
Consistory.  It  was  dated  at  Florence,  Alarch 
24.  144 1.  (See  Publications,  Surtees  Society 
Vol.  45.  page  328.)  Ralph  acquired  the  es- 
tate 01  Kirkby  Hall,  near  Kirkbv  KendalJ. 
for  three  lives,  from  the  Abbot  of  Fountain 
Abbey,  and  left  a  son 

I.  James,  of  Kirkby  Hall,  a  magistrate  for 
for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  as 
late  as  the  22d  year  of  Henrv  \'U, 
(1507).     He  left 

I.  William  of  Kirkby  Hall  at  whose 
death,  in  1540,  the  lease  expired. 
William  docs  not  appear  to  have 
left  any  issue. 

(3.)   Robert,  born  1405:  married,  1430,  Isabel  Peers- 
doght  and  had  two  sons: 

I.  Thomas,  born  143 1  ;  in  holy  orders;  was 
a  monk  at  Fountain  Abbey  until  1473. 
when  he  became  Vicar  of'Wiston.  and 
m  1495  Vicar  of  Litton,  in  which  Manor 
he  had  a  life  interest.  In  15 10.  he  re- 
tired again  to  Fountain  Abbey,  and  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  'bv  order 
of  Henry  \'III,  in  153s,  he  received  a 
pension  of  £5.  6s.  and  8d.  vearlv,  being 
then  in  his  104th  year.  This  venerable 
monk  died  in   1539  i"  l"s   108th  year. 
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and  was  buried  in  tlie  Chancel  of  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Fountain  Abbey. 

2.  John,  born  1433 !  married  1460,  Alice, 
daughter  of  William  Wrightson.  He 
was  Executor  of  the  will  of  Nicholas 
Wortley,  of  York,  in  1492,  and  had  a 
suit  at  law  with  William  Monckton  in 
1496.     He  had  two  sons: 

(i.)   William,  who  had  a  life  interest 
in  the  estate  of  Bishop's  Wilton 
near   York,    (belonging-   to  the 
Archbishop  of  York),  but  died 
unmarriei]   in   1525. 
(2.)   RoDERT,  bom  1463,  settled  in  the 
I  City  of  York,   and   became  a 
prosperous     merchant.         He 
married,   14S5,  Isabel,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Stockdale  of  York, 
and  was  the  Executor  of  his 
father-in-law's    will.      Robert 
died  in  1519,  leaving  two  sons: 


I.  Hugh,  born  i486;  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Geoffrey  Procton. 
Sr.,  of  York.  Hugh  was  kill- 
ed in  a  quarrel  with  his  broth- 
er-in-law, Geoffrey  Proctor, 
Jr.,  in  1551.  about  the  rights  of 
his  wife  in  her  father's  estate, 
and  the  latter  was  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree, 
and  imprisoned  for  life,  and  his 
estates  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
(See  Publications  of  the  Sur- 
tees  Society,  V^ol.  10,  page 
121.)      Hugh  left 

I.  William,  who  was  an  Al- 
derman in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  left  two 
sons: 
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(l.)    ClIRISTO  P  U  E  R, 

High  Sheriff  of 
York  (City) 
1608-09;    ^i^y- 

or  1621-22;  left 


Thomas,  born  about  1600;  elected 
High  Sheriff  of  York  (City)  in 
1640;  Alderman  1644- 1647;  ^^^' 
yor  1647,  ^ri<J  again  in  1657 ; 
member  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, City  of  York,  1654  to 
1658,  and  knighted  by  Cromwell 
in  1658.  Sir  Thomas  was  Pat- 
ron of  the  Church  of  St.  Martyn, 
and  in  1662  presented  the  living 
to  Rev.  Toby  Conyers.  He  pre- 
sented the  eleventh  bell  to  York 
Cathedral,  when  that  famous 
Minster  received  a  new  chime  of 
bells,  after  the  restoration  of 
Charles  H  in  1660,  and  it  bears 
the  following  inscription  in  Latin 
to  this  day:  "Thomas  Dickinson. 
Milite  majore  Civil  Eboraci  (Ro- 
man name  for  York)  vice  2da 
sumptuus  procurante."  Sir  Tho- 
mas married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Micklethwaite,  Esq.,  of 
Swine,  in  Holderncss,  J.  P., 
County  of  York,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Elias  Micklethwaite, 
twice  Lord  IMayor  of  York  and 
M.  P.  temp.  James  L  Sir  Tho- 
mas died  about  1670.  We  have 
not  as  yet  ascertained  if  he  left 
any  issue;  if  he  did,  it  will  ap- 
pear in  our  forthcoming  "His- 
tory of  the  Dickinsons." 

I  (2)  Richard,  of  York, 
I  father  of 
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I  I. Thomas,  bom 
161S;  St.  Ed- 
mund's Hall, 
Oxford,  164 1  ; 
Vicar  of  East 
Cowton,  York, 
1662 ;  died  un- 
married. 

I  2.  Michael  went  to  London  and  set- 
tled in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary's, 
Aldcrmary,  where  he  died 
March  5,  1550,  leaving- 

1.  Richard,  married  January 
20,  1548,  Alys  Urphyn, 
and  left  a  large  issue. 

2.  Robert,  died  unmarried. 


Paragraph  XVIII.  "Richard  Dickenson,  Freeholder," 
as  he  spelt  his  name  in  the  petition  of  1410  and  "Dicconson" 
in  that  of  1421  (evidently  a  clerical  error),  was  born  in  1377. 
He  was  a  namesake  of  his  great  uncle,  Richard  de  la  Pole. 
Gentleman  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  Edward  III,  (who  was  living 
as  late  as  13S0),  from  whom  he  received  a  legacy  of  2,500 
marks,  about  $25,000  in  our  money,  present  value.  He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cooper,  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant and  ship-owner  of  Hull,  and  dying  in  1441,  left: 

1.  Thomas.     See  paragraph  nineteen. 

2.  John,  born  about  1402,  removed  to  the  County  of  North- 
umberland about  1440,  and  settled  in  the  Parish  of 
Embleton,  where  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Gilbert  Saunderson.  He  was  rated  as  a  "foreigner" 
in  the  tax-list  of  1440,  (that  is,  not  a  native  of  North- 
umberland).     From  him  we  pass  to  his  descendant 

I.  CuTHBERT  Dickinson,  of  Embleton,  who  died  in 
1607,  leaving 


I.  Gilbert,    of  Embleton.  who  died  in  1640, 
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leaving  three  sons : 

1.  Martin, 

2.  Christopher, 


both  members  of 
the  "Board  of 
Twenty-  Four" 
( Assessors )  of 
Embletoii  Parisli 
in  1667. 


3.  RoDERT,   of  Embleton,  whose  grand- 
son 


Christopher  was  an  ad- 
herent of  the  Young 
Pretender  in  1/45  ; 
and  rated  as  a  "Popish 
Recusant"  in  the  tax- 
Hst  of  1747.  From  him 
descends  the  present 

I.  Henry  Gilbert 
Dickinson,  bom 
1862 ;  Keble  Col- 
lege, Oxford, 
graduating  B.  D. 
1 881;  M.  A. 
1883  ;  Vicar  of 
Long  Houghton, 
Northumberland, 
1887.  Married, 
1891,  Jessie  Ma- 
bel, daughter  of 
Sir  Francis 
George  Thurlowe 
Cunyngham,  Bar- 
onet, and  has  had 

I.  Henry     Geo- 
rge Francis. 


Paragraph  XIX.  "Thomas  Dickinson,  Freeholder," 
as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  petition  to  Henrv-  VI  in  1442,  pray- 
ing for  a  new  charter  for  Hull,  was  born  in  1400.       Henry 
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granted  the  new  charter  early  in  1443.  It  divided  Hull  into 
six  wards,  and  apportioned  two  aldermen  to  each  ward,  and 
directed  that  they  should  serve  two  years,  and  further,  that 
they  should  select  one  of  their  number  to  he  IMayor  to  serve 
one  year.  The  first  ward  elected  Thomas  Day  and  Thomas 
Dickinson.  Aldermen,  and  Thonias  Cooper  and  John  Titlot, 
Constables.  The  following  description  of  the  first  ward  is 
from  Tickell's  "History  of  Hull,"  pages  101-103.  The  First 
or  Humber  Ward,  as  it  was  called,  included  all  Black  Friars' 
Gate,  from  Rotten  Herring  Staith  to  Hassel  Gate,  with  all 
Finkhil!  street  and  the  Butchery."  and  contained  all  the  prin- 
cipal wharves  and  "wharehouses."  This  gives  us  a  pretty 
clear  idea  of  the  location  of  the  "Well-Close,"  as  the  map 
shows  that  the  first  ward  was  in  the  extreme  south-east  part  of 
the  town,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Humber,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  stream  anciently  called  the  Hull,  now  a  canal.  The 
"Well-Close"  was  on  the  south  side  of  Finkhill  street,  and 
extended  south  to  the  Humber;  on  it  I\Ir.  Dickinson  had  his 
dwelling  house  and  store,  facing  the  street,  and  his  wharf  and 
warehouse  along  the  river  on  the  south  side  of  the  estate. 
In  the  spring  of  1444,  Alderman  Dickinson  was  chosen  Mayor 
of  Hull,  serving  one  year  (spring  of  1445).  See  Tickell's  His- 
tory of  Hull,  page  Gj2.  He  was  the  first  Dickinson  that  ever 
held  a  public  oftice ;  they  have  since  filled  many  im.portant 
positions  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
female  line,  one,  Hon.  Levi  Parsons  ^slorton.  was  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  1 889  to  1S93. 

Mr.  Dickinson  married,  in  1430,  his  kinswoman,  ]Mar- 
garet,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Lambert,  Knt.,  (see  paragraph 
twelve)  and  widow  of  another  kinsman,  Anthony  Robinson, 
great  grandson  of  the  Anthony  Robinson,  in  paragraph  six- 
teen.      Mr.  Dickinson  died  in   1475,  leaving: 

1.  Hugh.       See  paragraph  twenty. 

2.  Thomas,  whose  family  were  living  in  Hull  as  late  as  1865. 
His  descendant,  in  the  eighth  generation, 

I.  Henry  Dickinson,  in  1669,  gave  several  valuable 
books  to  the  new  Public  Libran.^  of  Hull.  He 
was  a  Trustee  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  and 
one  of  the  last  Governors  of  the  Guild  of  the 
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Holy  Trinity,  reorganized  as  "Trinity  House" 
in  1670.      His  son 

I.George,  was  chosen  the  first  Warden  of 
Trinity  House,  sen.-ing  in  the  years 
1670,  1676,  16S3,  16S4,  1695,  and  from 
him  we  pass  to  his  descendant 

I.  Charles  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Capt. 
R.  Navy,  who  was  an  Elder 
Brother  of  Trinity  House  as 
late  as  1865. 

[Note. — The   government   of 
"Trinity    House"    is    vested    in 
the  Warden,  appointed  by  the 
Trustees     (themselves     elected 
•  by    the    freeholders    of    Hull), 

and  assisted  by  a  Council  of 
Twelve,  known  as  "  Elder 
Brothers,"  selected  by  tlie  in- 
mates of  the  institution  (all  re- 
tired Captains  of  the  Xavy  or 
merchant  marine),  from  among 
their  own   number.] 

Paragraph  XX.  FIugh  Dickinson  was  born  in  1431. 
For  some  reason  which  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Hugli  ex- 
changed his  freehold  estate  in  Hull,  which  had  been  owned  by 
the  Lambert-Dickinson  family  for  over  four  centuries,  for 
the  more  extensive  "Manor  of  Kenson"  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aire,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire.  This  Manor  contained  two 
hides  of  land  (240  acres),  and  a  substantial  stone  mansion, 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Danby,  Knit..  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  1460-1472.  It  formed  part  of  the 
estate  of  his  son,  Sir  James  Danby.  Knt.,  of  Farnley  and 
Swinton,  who  sold  it  to  Hugh  Dickinson  for  £500.  It  was 
subject  to  an  annual  rent-charge  of  £20.,  to  the  Rector  of 
Swinton. 

Hugh  Dickinson  signed  petitions  in  1478.  1484,  1492, 
1507.  He  married  Alice,  daugker  of  Adam  de  Swillington, 
Alderman  for  the  Humber  Ward  of  Hull,  one  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  great  grandson 
of  Adam  de   Swillington  of  Swillington,  Thorpe   Pyron   and 
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Thorpe-o-tlie-Hill,  County  York,  who  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  a  Baron  from  December  3,  1326,  to  March  5, 
1328.       Hugli  Dickinson  died  in  1509,  leaving  two  sons: 

1.  William.        See   paragraph   twenty-one. 

2.  John,  who  settled  at  Marston  Morteyne,  County  Bucks. 
He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Raynes,  of 
Clifton  Raynes,  County  Bucks.       iriis  great  grandson 

I.  Francis,   born    1585,   seated   at   Eton,   in   County 
Bucks,  and  had 


I  I.  Thomas,  born  1608:  graduated  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  1627;  B.  A.  1628;  M.  A. 
1630;  student  of  Gray's  Inn,  but  died 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

Paragraph  XXI.  William  Dickinson  was  born  at  the 
"Well-Close"  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
was  a  magistrate  for  the  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  He  married  in  1475,  Isabella, 
or  Isabel,  daugliter  of  John  Langton,  of  Ecclestield,  County 
York,  High  Siieriff,  Yorkshire,  1509. 

The  following  account  of  the  Langtons  is  from  Drake's 
History  of  York.  I.  Henry  de  Langton,  of  Langton,  in 
Lincolnshire,  had  four  sons:  ist,  Walter,  of  whom  presently. 
2d,  Stephen,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  great  opponent 
of  King  John;  he  died  in  1228.  3d,  S1.MON,  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  elected  Archbishop  of  York,  but  not  ratified  by 
the  Pope.  4th,  Wu.liam,  Dean  of  York,  1214  to  1279.  His 
monument  is  the  ohlest  now  existing  in  York  Minster,  but 
much  defaced.  II.  Walter,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Henry 
de  Langton,  had  a  third  son  III.  Thom.vs  ue  Langton, 
who  settled  in  the  City  of  York  in  1260,  and  left  two  sons: 
1st,  Nicholas,  son  and  heir;  2d,  Walter,  Master  of  St. 
Leonard's  Hospital,  1294.  lY.  Nicholas  de  Langton  was 
Sheriff  of  the  City  of  York  in  1285,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1297 
and  1306,  and  his  son  V.  Nicholas  Langton  the  younger, 
was  Lord  Mayor  of  York  from  1322  to  1333,  and  in  133S;  and 
again  from  1340  to  1342.  altogether  seventeen  years,  a  period 
unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  that  city.  He  left  a  son  and 
heir    VT.    John    Langton,    Sheriff    of    the    City  of  York  in 
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1347,  and  Lord  Mayor  from  1353  to  1361,  and  again  in  1363. 
The  Langtons  are  the  only  family  in  England  that  ever  had 
three  Lord  ]\Iayors  in  consecutive  succession,  either  of  York 
or  London;  and  their  combined  terms  of  otificc  covered  a 
period  of  twenty-nine  years.  In  1360,  Mayor  John  Langton 
founded  St.  Anthony's  Hospital,  and  was  Patron  of^  St. 
Helen's  Church.  In  1365  he  gave  a  yearly  stipend  of  ±5. 
17s.  4d.,  to  found  a  chantry  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Alary  the 
Virgin  in  Christ  Church,  York.  He  left  a  son  VII. 
Richard  Langton,  Esq.,  who  purchased  an  estate  at  Eccles- 
field,  and  left  VIII.  Roeert  Langton,  of  Ecclesfield,  father 
of  IX,  John  Langton,  of  Ecclesfield.  High  Sheritf  of  York- 
shire in  1425,  and  left  X.  Walter  Langton.  of  Ecclesfield, 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  West  Riding,  York,  father  of  XI.  Ricn- 
ard  Langton,  of  Ecclesfield,  who  died  April  10,  1470,  leaving 
XII.  William  Langton,  of  Ecclesfield,  Precentor  and  Chan- 
cellor of  \'ork  .Minster  in  1496.  (the  first  layman  to  hold  that 
office),  who  had  three  children :  ist,  John,  of  whom  presently ; 
2d,  Robert,  Treasurer  York  Alinster,  1509;  3d.  Anne,  ap- 
pointed Prioress  of  the  Convent  or  Priory  of  Appleton  in 
1506.  XIII.  John  Langton,  of  Ecclesfield,  was  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  West  Riding,  York,  and  High  Sherilt  of  York- 
shire in  1509.  Pie  had:  ist,  John,  son  and  heir,  great 
grandfather  of  Christopher  Lanofton,  of  Ecclesfield,  whose 
daughter.  Faith,  married  Rev.  William  Dickinson,  \'icar  of 
Rotherham,  in  1616;  2d,  Agnes,  married  Sir  James  Danbv, 
Knt.,  of  Famley  and  Swinton,  (see  paragraph  twentv-twn~i  • 
3d,  Isabel,  wife  of  William  Dickinson,  of  Kenson  '^vlanoV,' 
as  above  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paragraph. 

William  Dickinson  died  in  1546,  leaving  three  sons: 

I.  Hugh,  son  and  heir,  born  about  1476;  married  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Fitz  Randolph  of  Spcnnithome! 
County  York,  and  left  five  sons : 

I.  Ralph,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Suassell,  of  the  City  of  York,  and 
had 

I.  William,  who  married  2dly,  in  1570. 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  Mann^  of 
the  City  of  York,  who  died  the  sam.e 
year,    and    mentions    William    in    his 
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will.  William's  line  was  extinct  be- 
fore 1634,  and  "Kensoii  ^vlanor"  be- 
came alienated  from  the  family,  prob- 
ably sold  by  his  executors. 

Thomas,  settled  at  Eccleston  in  Lancashire,  where 
he  married  Elizabeth  Garner.  He  received  a 
special  i^rant  of  arms,  viz.:  "Azure,  a  chevron 
or,  charged  with  a  mullet,  argent,  between 
three  crosses  formee,  or." 

(Note.  — The  Heralds 
state,  in  their  Visita- 
tion of  London  in  1633- 
34,  that  ^It.  Robert 
■gEZAv^_^ig!r^^  Dickinson  of  Halling- 
^i^-^S;  7^  don,      Middlesex,     pro- 

:l  duced  an  old  seal-ring 
\vith  these  arms  en- 
graved thereon,  stating 
that  it  had  belonged  to 
his  great  grandfather, 
Tliomas  Dickinson,  of 
Eccleston  in  Lanca- 
shire, who  had  received 
the  arms  by  special 
grant  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHL) 
Thomas  Dickinson,  of  Eccleston,  died  about 
1580,  leaving  two  sons: 

( I.) Robert,  who  settled  in  London,  where  he 
I  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Clem- 
ent Banks,  and  left 

I   I.  Thom.^s,  who  had  two  children: 


Robert,  who  settled  at  Hal- 
lingdon,  Middlesex, 
where  he  married  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of 
George  Weld,  and  had 
three  children: 
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(i.)  Thomas,  married 
May  8, 1679,  Mary 
Lyford. 

(2.)  Elizabeth,  born 
1648;  married 
June  II,  1667. 
James  VVitten- 
rong,  Esq.,  Barris- 
ter at  Law  and 
Recorder  of  St.  Al- 
bans in  1698.  She 
died  1685.  He  died 
1721  ;  had  1 1  cliil- 
dren. 

(3.)  RODERT,  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Berks, 
who  married  No- 
vember 4,  1 68 1. 
Joane  Broadficld. 
No  issue. 


2.  Helen,      married      Robert 
Sadler. 


I  (2.)   William,  who  settled  in  Stockport  in  Cheshire, 
and  dying  in  1580  left 

I.  John,  father  of 

I  I.  Thomas,  father  of 

I  I.  Robert,   father  of 


Thomas,  of  Abbotts  Moss. 
Cheshire,  who  married  in  1720, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Rev.  John 
Browne,  D.  D.,  Vice-Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
had  two  sons : 
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I.  Charles,  of  AbI)otts  Hill,  Abbotts  Longley, 
County  Herts,  who  had  by  Anne  Barron: 

(i.)  John  Barron,  J.  P.,  died  1839;  had  an 
only  son 

I.  William,  bom  1805,  student  at  Clare 
I  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  died  in  1828, 
I  as  a  Fellow. 

(2)  Thomas,  d.  s.  p.  1830. 

(3)  Anne  ,born  1765;  d.  s.  p.  1844. 

2.  Thomas.  Captain  Royal  Navy,  married  1781 
Marie  Casse  de  Brissac,  a  French  Huguenot,  and 
had  four  children : 

(l.)  John,  born  1728,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and 
Fellow  Royal  Society.  Inventor  of  the 
process  to  make  paper  of  any  indefinite 
length.  At  the  death  of  his  cousin,  John 
Barron  Dickinson  in  1839.  he  inherited  Ab- 
botts Hill.  He  married  iSio.  .Ajine, 
daughter  of  Henry  Grover.  and  died  in  1869, 
having  had : 


1.  John  Moody,  born  1811,  died  1812. 

2.  John  Henry,  born  1812,  died  1813. 

3.  Frances,  born  18 14,  married  1841,  Fred. 

P.  Barlow. 

4.  John,  born  18 15,  Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
Herts,  Fellow  Royal  Societv  of  Arts, 
Secretary  India  Reform  Society.  1853  to 
1869.  President  of  same  1869  to  1S76. 
Married  18^9,  Alice,  daughter  of  George 
Bicknell.  She  died  1875.  He  died  1876. 
They  had : 

(i.)  John,  born  i860,  present  owner  of 
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Abbotts     Hill,     and     head     of     the 
Dickinson  family  in  England. 

(2.)  Thomas  Goi^on,  born  1S62. 

(3.)  Henry  Kendall,  born  1S67,  died 
1872. 


5.  Samuel,  born  1820,  died  1826. 

6.  William,  born  1821,  died  1832. 

7.  Harriet,   born    1823.   married    1850,   her 

cousin  John  Evans.     See  below. 


(2.)  Thomas,  born  1785,  Major-general.  Bombay 
Engineers ;  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Deane,  and  settled  at  Hurst,  Pierrcpont, 
Sussex.     He  had  issue: 

I.  John  Nodes  (Sir),  born  1807.  Chief  Justice 
Supreme  Court,  New  South  Wales;  mar- 
ried 1844,  Helen,  daughter  of  Captain  James 
Jauncey,  Royal  Navy,  and  dying  in  1891,  left 

I.  John,  born  1845. 


Sebastian  Stewart,  born  1815;  settled  at 
Brown's  Hill.  Gloucestershire;  Justice  of  the 
Peace  and  Department  Lieutenant,  County 
Gloucester,  and  AI.  P.,  for  Stroud.  1868; 
married  1856.  Frances  Stcphania,  daughter 
of  William  Henry  Hyatt,  and  has 

I.  Willoughcy  Henry,  born  1859. 

Douglass  John,  born  1817,  settled  at  Glan- 
handder,  Brecknockshire,  Wales ;  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Department  Lieu- 
tenant for  that  County,  and  a  Colonel  of 
Militia.  Married  1846,  Catherine,  daughter 
of  John  Jones,  Esq.,  and  has  had 
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I  I.  John    Douglass,   born    1847,   Lieutenant 
24th  Regiment. 

(3.)   AxxE,  born   17S7,  married  Rev.  A.  D.  Evans, 
j  and  had 

1  I.  JoHX,  married  his  cousin,  Harriet,  7th  child 
of  John  Dickinson,  of  Abbotts  Hill  (see 
above),  and  has  had 

1.  Arthur,  married  :\larg-aret  Freeman. 

2.  Lewis. 

3.  Philip. 

4.  Alice. 

5.  Harriett,  married  Charles  J.   Longman. 

(4.)   Elizadeth,  born  17S9,  married  Joseph  Philips. 

3.  John,  settled  at  Coppul,  in  Lancashire,  where  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Fleetwood  and  left 

I.  Robert,  who  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Jacob  Gil- 
lerand,  of  Thorley,  County  Lancaster,  and  had: 

(i.)  John,  son  and  heir. 

(2.)  Robert,  removed  to  London  and  settled  in 
Langbome  Ward,  where  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  Charles  Harvey.  In  the  Visita- 
tion of  1634,  he  ottered  his  pedigree  back 
to  his  grandfather,  Joiin  of  Coppul.  but  as 
he  could  not  produce  a  coat  of  arms,  (none 
having  been  granted  to  his  branch  which  left 
the  main  line  just  a  generation  before  the 
grant  to  Alderman  John  Dickinson),  the  Her- 
alds accepted  the  petligree  with  the  following 
qualification  endorsed  thereon:  "He  is  no 
gentleman,     though     he     make     pretense." 
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However,   he   was   a   very   worthy  merchant 
and  honorable  man.     He  left  one  daugiiier 

I.  Jane,  born  1629,  but  died  unmarried. 


(3.)   Thomas,    settled   at    Hornedon,    in    Essex, 
I  married  Anne,  daughter  of  William  Martin, 
and  left 

I  I.  Alice,      married      John      Hingham,      of 
Chelmsford. 


4.  GiLDERT,  who  purchased  lands  at  Ecclesfield,  near 
York.  He  married  Elizabeth  Knight  of  Langold,  (in 
1565)   and  had 

(i.)    .\lice,    born  1566;     married    January   4.    1584, 
Anthony  Gest. 

(2.)   Gilhert,    born    1568;     married    Februarv     17. 
1584,  Elizabeth  Howseleye,  and  had 

I.  Joane,  born  August,  died  September  19,  15S4. 

(3.)   Edward,  born    1570;  married    1611,   Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Galley,  and  had 

I  I.  Elizabeth,   born   July    15,    1612;   died    1615. 


(4.)  William,  born  1572;  Eton  and  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  graduating  B.  D.  1590,  M.  A. 
1595-  Was  a  Tutor  in  Merton  College  many 
years.  October  27,  1628.  he  was  appointed 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  through  whose 
influence,  in  1630,  he  received  the  rich  living  of 
Rotherham.  Yorkshire,  near  Ecclesfield.  "  He 
eventually  inherited  the  family  estates  at  Eccles- 
field, through  the  deaths,  without  surviving  issue, 
of  his  two  elclest  brothers,  and  also  purchased  the 
Dickinson  estates,  in  Leeds  and  its  suburbs,  from 
kinsman,  John  Dickinson  5th,  of  Leeds,  in  1627. 
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(See  parag^raph  twenty-two.)  He  married  first, 
in  Oxford,  iti  159J,  Anne,  daughter  of  Uxofcr 
Crofts,  and  had: 

1.  Anne,  born  1593;   died  Xovember  13,  1608. 

2.  William,  born  1595;  dieil  January  30,  1596. 
jSIr.  Dickinson  married  jndlv.  in  1616,  his  kins- 
woman. Faith,  daughter  of  (Jliristopher  Langton, 
of  Ecclesfield,  and  dying  January  23,  1646,  left, 

1 
I.   Faith,  born   1617;    married    1646.   Sir  Ralph 
I  Knight,    of    Langold.        She    died    xApril    iS, 
I  1671.     He  died   1691.     They  had  nine: 

1.  John,  born  1648;  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Alderman  John  Clarkson,  of  London ;  left 
no  male  issue. 

2.  Isaac,  born  1650:    married  Eliza,  daughter  of 

Sir  John  Robinson,  and  had  at  his  death  in 
1721 : 


(i.)   Ralph,  d.  s.  p.  1768. 

(2.)   Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  Henrv  Gallcv, 
D.  D..  and  had  : 


I.  John,  M.  P.  for  York;  d.  s.  p.  1804. 
I  2.  Henry,  died  1808,  leaving 

I  I.  Henry  Gilbert,  d.  s.  p.   1834. 

3.  Ralph,  d.  s.  p. 

4.  Thomas,  d.  s.  p. 

5.  Dickinson,  d.  s.  p.  January  10,  1746. 

6.  Hester,    married   John   Clarkson,   of   Kiston, 
County  York. 
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7.  Anne,  d.  s.  p. 

S.  Christian,  d.  s.  />.,  Jonatlian   Stanifortli,  of 
Firbeck,  County  York. 

9.  Bridget,  (/.  .y.  p.,  Richard  Taylor,  of  Walling- 
wells.  County  York. 

10.  Faith,    married    1690,    Charles    Cornwallis, 
Esq.,  and  had 

I.  Charles,  father  of 

I  I.  Willia.m,  whose  son 

I.  William,  in  holy  orders,  was 
Rector  of  Wittersham  and  El- 
ham  in  Kent,  who  died  in  1827, 
leaving  an  only  daughter 

I.  Caroline  Frances,  born 
I  1786,  the  well-known  author 
of  the  popular  series  of 
books  called  "Small  Books 
on  Great  Subjects."  She 
died  unmarried  January  8, 
1858. 

11.  Alice. 

12.  Anxe. 


(5.)   Robert,  born   1574,  married  

left  one  daughter 

I.  Margaret,  born  November  9,  1619;  d.  s.  p. 

(6.)  Christopher,  born  1576;  Eton  and  Merton 
College.  Oxford,  graduating  B.  D.  1594,  M.  A. 
1597.  Vicar  of  Penniston,  York,  1600  to  1647, 
when  he  was  displaced  by  Lord  Fairfax  in  pur- 
suance of  charges  brought  against  him  by  promi- 
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nent  Roundheads,  that  he  favored  the  restoration 
of  the  Papacy  and  the  Stuarts. 

(7.)   John,  born  1578,  wlio  removed  to  Cumberland, 
and    bought    "Haverscrofi"    in    the    Parish    of 


I.  John,  born  about  1600,  father  of 

I.  Robert,  who  left  two  sons,  both  of  whom 
became  Quakers: 


(i.)  James,  born  1659,  who  became  a 
noted  Quaker  preacher;  su  tiered 
persecution  time  and  again.  Once 
he  was  dragged  by  the  heels  for 
miles  by  a  Constable,  and  left  for 
dead  on  the  highway,  but  was  con- 
veyed to  a  hospital  by  some  charit- 
able people,  where  he  eventually  re- 
covered. He  visited  New  Jersey, 
and  preached  to  the  Friends  there 
in  1689.  In  1690  he  visited  the 
Barbadoes;  was  in  New  York  in 
1691 ;  New  England  1692;  Darha- 
does  (2d  time)  1693;  Pennsylvania 
1696;  Ireland  1697  to  1702;  made 
tours  through  England  and  Wales 
1702-1712;  America,  last  time,  1713- 
14;  tours  through  England,  Wales 
and  Scotland  1714-1720;  retired  to 
Eaglesfield  in  1720,  and  died  at 
Haverscroft  June  6,  1741  ;  buried 
in  the  Friends'  Burying  Ground  at 
Eaglesfield ;    left : 

I.  James,  of  Haverscroft,  who  left 
three  sons: 

I  I.  George,  of  Haverscroft,  who 
I       I  had  two  sons : 
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(i.)  Joseph,  who  removed 
to  Red  How  in  Cum- 
berland, and  had 

I.  John,    who    married 

I  Jane    Scott    Piele, 
and  had 
I.  Joseph,      born 
1846. 


(2.)  John,  who  married  in 
181 5  Elizabeth  Kendall. 
and  had 

I  I.  Elizabeth,  born 
1816;  married  1838, 
Richard  Neweombe 
Plunkett,  D.  D.. 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
of  Huntingdon  and 
Vicar  of  Drome- 
cliffe,  Templemal- 
ly,  Kilratis  and  Kil- 
nemona,  County 
Clare,  Ireland :  died 
1847.        No   issue. 


2.  John,  settled  in  Lancashire,  and  had: 


(i.)  Robert,  a  famous  Civil  Engi- 
neer, who  built  the  first  canal 
between  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool. 

(2.)  William,  who  married  Anne 
Talbot  and  had : 


1.  Robert,  died  unmarried. 

2.  John,  married   Miss   Cortel- 

you,  and  had 
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I  I.  John,  a  Diamond  Mer- 
chant ;  came  to  Xew 
York  at  an  early  age. 

3.  William,  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  was  murdered 
there,  long  years  ago. 


3.  Joseph,  settled  in  Carlisle,   fath 


of 


I.  Thomas,  of  Carlisle,  who  had  an 
only  daughter 

I.  Mary,  married  William  Gil- 
pin, and  left 

I.  Hannah,   married  Char- 
les S.  B.  Sharpe. 

(2.)   George,  born  1661,  had  two  sons: 


James,  father  of 


Joseph,  born  1700,  went  to  Cork, 
Ireland,  in  1720;  sailed  for  Xew 
Jersey  in  1724.  While  on  the 
way  out,  the  sliip  sprung  a  leak, 
and  Joseph  Dickinson  volun- 
teered to  stop  it ;  which  he  did 
by  going  down  under  the  water, 
outside  the  vessel,  and  inserting 
pieces  of  dried  beef  in  the  crevi- 
ces, which  enabled  the  vessel  to 
make  port.  Joseph  settled  first 
at  Haddonfield,  New  Jersey,  and 
in  1732  took  a  certificate  from 
the  Friends'  Monthly  Meeting 
there  to  Kennott  Square.  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Guyon  Miller.  He  eventually 
removed  to  Salisbury  Township, 
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I  Lancaster  County,  where  he  died 
I  about  1768,  leaving,  with  nine 
'  others, 

I.  Gaius,    who    married    ;Man,' 
NewHn,  and  had 

I.  Joseph,  father  of 


I.  James,  who  had, with 
four  others. 


I.  Anna  E.,  the 
noted  Lecturer, 
who  ably  assist- 
ed the  Union 
cause  during-  the 
late  Civil  \\'ar, 
and  was  a  tower 
of  strengt  h  in 
the  Republican 
Party. 


George,  wlio  went  to  Ireland  about 
1700,  settling  at  Cork,  where  he  died 
about  1760,  leaving  a  younger  son 

I.  William,  who  became  a  promi- 
nent merchant  in  Cork ;  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  .Aus- 
ten, and  had  sixteen  children. 
the  youngest  of  whom  was 


Charles,  bom  in  1792 ;  grad- 
uated B.  D.,  from  Trinitv 
College,  Dublin,  1S15  ;  M  \ 
1828;  D.  D.  1834;  Curate  of 
Castlenock,  near  Dublin 
i8i8to  1819:  Chaplain,. Mag- 
dalen Asylum,  Dublin,  1819- 
1822;  Chaplain,  Female  Or- 
phan  Asylum,    Dublin,    1822 
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to  1833 ;  Chaplain  to  Rich- 
ard Whateley,  Archbishop  of 
Dubhn,  and  Vicar  of  St. 
Anne's,  1833  to  1840;  Bishop 
of  Meath,  1S40  to  his  death 
July  12,  1842.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abra- 
ham Russel,  of  Dublin,  a 
noted  barrister,  and  sister  of 
Attorney-general  Russel.  of 
Ireland,  and  left  ten  child- 
dren,  among  whom  was 

I.  Joseph,  who  settled  in 
London,  and  became  a 
famous  engraver. 


2.  James,    born    1612;    settled   at   Bamburgh   in 
Northumberland,  and  had 

I.  John,  born  1635,  father  of 


I.  Thomas,  born  1657,  who  by  his  second 
wife,  Jane  Johnson,  whom  he  mar 
ried  in  1718,  had 

I.  George,  born  1719;  married  1749. 
Jane  Boyd,  and  had  a  fifth  son 

I.  Richard,  born  1756;  Captain 
Royal  Navy ;  killed  in  action 
with  the  French  while  in 
command  of  the  "Liberty," 
74  guns.  By  Phillis  Ander- 
son, he  had : 

I.  Robert,  Midshipman  on 
the  "Orion,"  74  guns  ;  lost 
at  sea. 


2.  Richard,  born  at  Deal,  in  Kent,  February  14, 
I  1787;  entered  the  navy  in  1797;  rose  to  the 
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rank  of  Captain ;  present  at  the  capture  of  the 
Dutch  Fleet  on  the  Helder  in  1799;  at  the 
capture  of  St.  Thomas.  St.  Bartholomew  and 
St.  Croix,  in  iSoi  ;  at  the  siege  of  Gauda- 
loupe  in  iSio;  was  second  in  command  on 
the  ''Bellerophon,"  which  took  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena  in  1815;  Commander  of  ^the 
Royal  Sovereign  Yacht.  181 5  to  1827;  Cap- 
tain of  the  "Genoa,'"  74  guns,  i8^7'-.  ^^^' 
tinguished  at  Xavarino ;  Captain  of  the 
"Wasp,"  80  guns,  182S  to  1832;  "Talbot," 
84  guns,  (Hagship  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Squadron)  18^2-35.  Captain  Dickinson  was 
made  a  K.  C.  B.,  and  received  from  the  Czar, 
Alexander  I.  the  Order  of  St.  x\nne  of  Rus- 
sia; from  Louis  XVHI  of  France  the  Order 
of  St.  Louis  of  France  (dating  from  the 
Crusades),  and  from  Greece  the  Order  of  the 
Redeemer.  Sir  Richard  married  Jane, 
dauq-hter  of  Admiral  Thomas  Searle,  C.  B., 
and  dying  in  1840,  left,  with  others,  two  sons: 

I.Thomas    Searle,    Captain   Royal    Xavy ; 
married  Louisa  Lyall,  and  has 


I.  Arthur  Searle. 

George  Cockburx,  Rev.,  born  1830;  in 
holy  orders ;  Patron  and  Vicar  of  Hart- 
ford in  Huntingdonshire,  and  Governor 
of  Christ  Hospital,  Greenwich.  ^larried 
1870.  Hon.  Ursula  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Albert,  first  Lord  Londesborough 
(second  son  of  Henry,  Marquess  of 
Conyngham)  and  has 

I.  Londesborough,  born  1872. 


(8.)  Thomas,  who  settled  at  Kendall 
land,  and  left 


Westmore- 


I.  Thomas,  bom  1614;  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
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1631  ;  M.  A.  1635  ;  Fellow  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, 1639,  and  a  Tutor  there ;  died  unmarried 
about  1680. 

5.  WiLLtAM,  of  London,  father  of 

I  I.  William  2d,  of  London,  born  1570;  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford,  graduating  D.  A.  1588;  Barris- 
ter at  Law,  Gray's  Inn.  Alarried,  1st,  at  Ox- 
ford (while  student  there)  1586.  Elizabeth  Lang- 
fit  (no  issue)  :  2dly,  at  St.  Mary's,  Aldermary. 
London,  Ck'tobcr  24,  1590,  Alice  Wheatley,  and 
dying  in  1640,  left : 

1.  AL\RY,  born  1591  ;  married  November  2,  1606, 
William  Rule. 

2.  ^L\RGARET,  born  1592:  married  February  12, 
1607,  Richard  \'ance. 

3.  Ror.ERT,  bom  1594;  married  February  18,  1616, 
Alice  Williams. 

4.  Arthur,  born  1596;  married  April  20,  1618, 
Mary  Cressey. 

5.  John,  born  1598:  married  February  i,  1616, 
Elizabeth  Bingham.  Mr.  Dickinson  went  to 
the  Barbadoes  in  1635,  and  died  there  about 
1670,  leaving 

I.Richard,  member  Colonial  Assembly  and 
a  magistrate.  Married  Alice,  daughter 
of  Wm.  Carpenter,  a  fellow  passenger  of 
his  father,  and  had 

I.  Richard,  Captain  Colonial  Navy;  dis- 
tinguished during  the  Spanish  War 
of  1678-79. 

6.  William  3d,  of  London,  bom  1600;  Barrister 
I  of  the  Middle  Temple  as  late  as  1675.     Mar- 
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ried,  2dly,  July  4,  164S,  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Major-general  Thomas  Harrison,  of  Crom- 
well's Army,  and  one  of  the  judges  who  con- 
demned Charles  I  to  death,  and  left 

I.  William    4th,    of    London,    bom    1649. 
Married  1670,  Elizabeth  Plaxton,  and  had 

I.  William  5th.  of  London,  born  1671 ; 
a  famous  architect,  and  Clerk  of  the 
Works,  (supervising  architect),  for 
London,  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1703- 
1714;  and  Sur\-eyor  (chief  engineer 
and  architect)  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
IMarried,  in  1700,  Sarah  Marshall. 
He  died  January  24,  1725,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  kaving 

I.  William,  who  settled  at  Scarbor- 
ough in  Yorkshire,  and  left  by 
Elizabeth  Lumley 

1.  William,  born  1752,  Rector  of 
Thorley,  County  Herts,  d.  s. 
p.,  1796. 

2.  Plaxton,  A.  M.,  born  1762; 
Bishop's  Stortford,  County 
Herts,  d.  s.  p.  1799. 

3.  Sarah,  died  unmarried. 


2.  John.     See  paragraph  twenty-two. 

3.  Thomas  born   1490;    graduated  ^.lerton   College,  Oxford, 

1508;    B.  A.  1510;    M.  A.  and  a  Fellow  1515;    was 
a  tutor  there  several  years,  and  subsequently  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge;    d.  s.  p.  1569. 
Paragraph  XXH.     John  Dickinson  was  born  at  ''Ken- 
son  Manor"  in  1477.     In  1500  he  removed  to  the  City  of  Leeds. 
Yorkshire,  where  lie  became  an  opulent  woolen  merchant  and 
cloth  manufacturer.      In  1525  he  was  elected  an  alderman  for 
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a  q.  red  an  e-??^  '  '''''  ^"  ^554-      He  seems  to  have 

suh  h,  ^V'^^^"^^^-e  Property  not  only  in  Leeds,  but  m  the 
Wen  worth  of"t'[f'  r  ^-^^9,  Ehzabeth,  w:dovv  of  Thomas 
uentuorth,  ot  Ashhy,  County  Lmcoln,  and  dau-liter  of  Sir 

$o*::s^^i°K^te.^'i.  ;™-=-^-  '^"'-  -■  sw.nto„:  <^:^; 

wlios^fomcW  V'tL™  ""n™'  °P"'="'  '""''^y  °f  Yorkshire, 
Lord  La„„K.r  ot  Danby.  who  died  in  „8a       Th      T honns 

gn^;^;d5;^:-r-t?,/?r^f-B 

Rkharc     n'l    -\-^-V"'""  "'"^  ^^''-'""^"'  ^^'^^  ^^'^^  knighted  by 

VT    f7t,.  ^^''^   Latimer,  and   dvin-  in    ika6    left 

VI.   Elizabeth,   married    isf     t  m-    ti.^  '       itV     ^4",   leir 

fesse  ermine,  between  two  Hc^s  pi  °a„t  ™"    Cre'sf  '"^rdL' 
'rjflTP^-l';  P'_'^-'-";»noi».et'a.,,re.-'- °  Motro""E..^„  Z 


fesse  e^ine.  between  two  lic^s  passan.T"    Crest  ■•'^A"dL' 
lion  rampant,  perpale  enninois  et  a^ure  '      Motto    "Fc 
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I.  John,  2d  of  Leeds,  father  of 

I  I-  John  3d  of  Leeds,  father  of  two  sons: 

I.  John  4th  of  Leeds,  who  had  three  sons: 


(i.)  John  5th  of  Leeds,  who  sold  his  estates  in 
1627,  to  his  kinsman.  Rev.  WiHiam  Dickin- 
son, Vicar  of  Rotherham,  (see  proceeding 
paragraph),  and  removed  to  Biiiinghorow, 
County  of  Lincoln.  He  also  purchased  lands 
at  Cleypoole,  same  county,  and  left  a  son 

I.  Hugh,  living  at  Cleypoole  in  1673.      As 
yet  we  know  nothing  of  his  descendants. 

(2.)   William,    who    also    removed    to    Billing- 
I  borow    in    1627.   but    returned   to    Yorkshire, 
and   purchased   Walton   Abbey,   near   Leeds. 
He  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress 

I.  Sarah,  who  married  Hugh  Bethel,  Esq., 
of  York,  who  died  in  1716.     They  had 

I.  Hugh,  who  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Coke,  and  had : 

1.  Hugh,  of  Walton  Abbey;  High 
Sheriff,  Yorkshire,  1761 ;  d.  s.  p. 
1772. 

2.  William,  of  Walton  Abbey;  High 
Sheriff,  Yorkshire,  1780;  d.  s.  p. 
1799. 

(3.)  Benjamin,  who  removed  to  Boston  in  Lin- 
colnshire, in  1626,  where  he  left  issue,  but  his 
line  has  not  been  accurately  ascertained  as  yet. 

\2.  William,  who  removed  first  to  Hcskyn  in  Lancashire, 
and  subsequently  to  Eccleston.  same  county.  In  1626, 
he  received  the  following  grant  of  arms,  viz.:  "Vert, 
a  cross  between  four  hinds'  heads  erased,  or."    Crest: 
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I  "A   hind's   head,   vert,   erased,   gules,   holding   in    its 

I  mouth  a  cross-crosslet  fitchee  gules." 

^^Si^^^N^        ■  .  k:^'\'-'v'o\^'i1   I  'T'"''^  gentleman  spelt  his  name  "Dic- 

^^^  •*.• !  •  J  ^"^    '  '    I    I  t:onson,"  a  custom  adhered  to  by  his 

descendants  to  this  day.       He  left 

.„     ]   I  three  sons: 

^    i 
I  I.  Hugh,  born  1577;  Brasenose  Col- 
I       lege,  O.xford,  1592;  d.  s.  p.  162,6. 


I    i  2.  Edward,  of  Eccleston,  who  mar- 

,: ';     -j    j      I  ried    Anne,    daughter    of    John 

~^\    1    \      1  Wrightington,     and     niece     and 

I  heiress  of   Sir  Edward    Wright- 

I  ington  of  Wrightington  Hall,  and 


dying  in  1640,  loft 

I.  William  of  Wrightington,  who  married  Joane, 
daughter  of  Hugh  Nelson,  of  Heskyn,  and  dying 
in  1652,  left 

I.  Hugh  of  Wrightington.  who  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Roger  Kirkby,  and  dving  in  1691, 
left 

(i.)  Roger,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Petre,  and  dying  in  1742, 
left 

I.  Edward,  who  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  Blount,  and  dying  in  1760, 
left 

1.  William,  d.  s.  p. 

2.  Edward,  d.  s.  p. 

3.  Elizahetii,  married  Basil  Thomas 
Scarisbrick,  and  had 


I.  Thomas,  who  inherited 
Wrightington  Hall,  and  mar- 
rying Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Edward  Clifton,  had 
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I.  Charles,     High     Sheriff, 
Lancashire,  d.  s.  p.,  iS6o. 


Elizabeth,  married  1820, 
her  cousin  Edward  Qif- 
ton,  Captain  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  dying  in 
1862,  left  three  sons,  who 
added  by  royal  grant  the 
name  of  "Dicconson"  to 
that  of  Clifton,  and  in- 
herited Wrightington 
Hall  in  succession : 


Thomas,  d.  s.  p.  1881. 
He  received  a  new 
grant  of  arms  as  fol- 
lows :  "Or,  on  a  cross, 
between  four  hinds 
erased,  vert,  two  cross- 
crosslets,  in  pale,  and 
two  escallops  in  fesse, 
both   or." 

William  Charles,  d. 
s.  p.   1892. 


Charles,    present 
owner   of    Wrighting- 

,       ton  Hall. 

(2.)  Edward,  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Church, 
Vicar  Apostolic  Northern  District  of  Eng- 
land, and  Titular  Bishop  of  Malta  1741- 
1752. 
(3.)  William  of  Wrightington;  married 
Juliana,  daughter  of  Richard  Walmesley, 
and  left 

I.  Edward  of  Wrightington,  who  had 

I  I.  Barbara,  married  1750,  John 
Townley  of  Eccleston,  and  left  is- 
sue. 
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2.  William  of  Archolme,  who  had 


I.  Anne,  married  1736,  Jolin  }^loore, 
of  Eccleston,  and  left  issue. 


3.  Anne,  married  Henn.^  Farrington  of 
Black  County  Kent,  and  had 

I.  Charles,    Colonel     of     Artillery, 
I  father  of 


Antiioxv,  who  entered  the  army  at  an  early  acre , 
was  in  command  of  the  first  battalion  of  Royal 
Artillery,  stationed  in  New  York  prior  to  the 
Revolution.  He  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  General,  and  was  created  a  Baronet  December 
2,  18 18.  Sir  Anthony  marrietl,  while  in  Xew 
York,  Elizabeth,  dau£::hter  of  Alexander  Colden, 
Esq.  Sir  Anthony  died  November  3,  1823,  hav- 
ing had 

(i.)  Charles  Colden,  Captain  23d  Foot;  mar- 
ried Caroline,  daughter  of  Philip  Boland, 
Esq.,  of  Cork,  and  dying  before  his  father, 
left 

I.  Charles  Henry,  2d  Baronet,  bom  1794, 
d.  s.  p.  1828. 

(2.)  Henry  Maturin,  3d  Baronet,  Lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  married  3cny,  Jane,  daughter  of 
Roger  Curry,  and  dying  in  1834,  had 

I.  Henry  Anthony,  4th  Baronet,  bom  iSii ; 
married  1833,  Frances  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Dr.  Warren,  and  dying  in 
1888,  left  with  others 

I.  William  Hicks,  M.  D.,  bom  1S38, 
5th  Baronet,  married  Amy  Florence, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Glendenning, 
Esq.,  of  Read  Leaf,  Penshurst,  and 
has  had 
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I  I.  Hexrv  Anthony,  born  1S71,  heir 
apparent. 

(3.)   Harriett,  married  Licutenant-q-encral  Wal- 
ter Cliffe. 

(4.)  Eliza!!Etii,     married     Captain     James     Gil- 
bert, Royal  Artillery. 

(5.)   Mary  Sophia,  married  Alajor-g-encral  Lof- 
tus  Owen. 

3.  Richard,  of  Eccleston,  married  ist.  Ellen,  dau<,-hter  of 
Peter  Aspiiuvall,  and  2nd,  Catherine,  daughter  gf 
iMcholas  Worthington  (no  issue  by  her).  Dy  first 
wife  only,  had 

I.  Peter,  who  went  to  London,  and  was  married  at 

■      St.    Mary's,    Whitecha[)el,    Middlesex,   December, 

1610,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  George  Dewe,  and  had 

(i.)   Peter,  born  161 1,  father  of 

I.  Peter,  born  1635,  father  of 

I  I.  David,  born  1665 ;  St.  Edmund's  Hall, 
Oxford,  1684;  B.  A.,  1687;  M.  A., 
1690;  Vicar  of  Medmenham,  Bucks 
1690  to  his  death  about  1740. 

(2.)  George,    bom    1613;     sailed    for    Virmnia 
1635. 

(3.)  Francis,  born   1615;    Merchant  Taylor  of 
St.   Lawrence  Jewry;     father  of 

I.  John,  born  1643;  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  1656;  St.  John's  College,  Oxford, 
1660;   Barrister  at  Law,  1665. 

(4.)   Richard,  born   1617;    Merchant  Taylor  of 
I  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  had 
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I.  Brian,  born  1645;  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  165S ;  St.  John's  Colle£:^e.  OxforJ. 
1660;  B.  A.,  1664:  M.  A.,  1667;  B.  D., 
1674;   Rector  of  Lifton  in  Devon,  16S0. 


2.  Anne,  married  ist,  Sir  Edward  Trafiford,  of  Trafford, 
County  Lancaster,  three  times  High  Sheriff  of  that 
County,  and  had 

I.  Sir  Cecil,  married  Pen-elope  Davenport,  and  had 


I.  Humphrey,  married  Alice  Holland,  of  Cli! 
ton,  and  had 


I.  Humphrey,  married   Anne,   daughter  of 
Ralph  Assheton,  and  had 


I.  Humphrey,  d.  s.  p.  1779. 


2.  John,  married  Anne  Ashton,  and  left 

I  I.  John,    married    Catherine    Culcheth,    and 
left 

I.  Humphrey,  married  Francis  Dalton, 
and  had 


I.  John,  married  1773,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Stephen  Walter 
Tempest.  Esq.,  of  Broughton, 
County  York,  and  dying  in  1815, 
left 


I.  Thomas  Joseph,  of  Trafford  Park,  born  1778  ; 
created  a  Baronet  in  August.  1841  ;  married 
1803,  Laura  Anne,  daughter  of  Francis  Col- 
man,  and  dying  in  1852  had 


Humphrey,  2d  Baronet,  born  1S08.  ^Lar- 
ried  1855,  Lady  }.Iar\'  Annette,  sister  of 
Bertram  Arthur.  17th  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  dying  in  1891,  left 
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I  I.  Humphrey  Francis.  3d  Baronet,  bom 
1862.  Married  1886.  Violet  Alice, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  Franklin. 
and  had 

j  I.  Humphrey   Edward,    born    1891, 
heir  apparent. 


Lady  Anne  Trafford,   ncc  Dicconson.  married  2dlv, 
Francis  Pott,  and  had 

(i.)   Francis,  d.  s.  p. 

(2.)  Roger,  d.  s.  p. 

(3.)   Edmund,  married  Sarah  Thompson,  and  had 

I  I.  Edmund,  born  1620. 

I 

1 2.  Sarah,  born  163 1. 

3.  Agnes,  married  Thomas  Prescott,  son  and  heir  of  Wil- 
liam Prescott  of  Coppul  and  Eccleston,  who  died  in 
1605  and  had 

I.  Thomas,  married  Margaret  Markland,  and  had 

1.  John,  d.  s.  p. 

2.  William,  d.  s.  p. 

3.  Thomas,  married  Anne  Kindley,  and  had 
I.  George,  married   Anne   Rosfers. 


GEpRGE,    married    Mary,    daughter   of 

iSir  Jacob  Elton,  Baronet,  and  was 
M.  P.  for  Theobald,  County  Herts. 
and  had 


I.  George  William,  of  Hardshaw  Hall,  County  Chester: 
I  created  a  Baronet  December  9,  1794;  married  1774, 
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Sarah,  daughter  of  Beeston  Lon-,  Esq..  of  Car^hal- 
ton  and  sister  of  Charles,  first  Lord  Famborou-h 
and  dying  in  1807,  left  ' 


I.  George  Beeston,  2d  Baronet,  born  1775;  married 
1799.  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Mills 
Governor  ot  Quebec,  and  dving  in  April,  iS;o,' 
had,  with  others.  '  f  j  . 


(i.)  George  William,  3d  Baronet,  born  iSoo- 
married  -dly,  1845,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Hcnrv 
Hilhar,  Esq.,  and  dying  in  October,  1850,  left 

I.  George  Rexdlesiiam.  4th  Baronet,  bom 
1846;  married  1872,  Louisa,  daughter  of 
Lionel   Dawson,   and  has   had 

I.  George  Lionel,  bom   1875,  lieir  ap- 
parent. 

'  ^^■^T^'^^^^*'^  Charlotte,  married  ist,  1S27,  James 
Duff,  Esq.,  only  son  of  General  Sir  James 
Duff;  no  issue.  Married  2dlv,  1838,  Frede- 
nck,  4th  Lord  Rendlesham.  '  Ladv  Rendle- 
sham  died  1840;  Lord  Rendlesham  in  i8s^ 
They  had  ^ 

Frederick  William  Brook.  5th  and  pres- 
ent Lord  Rendlesham,  High  Sheriff  of 
Suffolk,  and  ^L  P.  for  the^Eastern  Divi- 
sion of  that  County.  Married  1S61,  Lady 
Egidia  Montgomery,  daughter  of  Ale.x- 
ander,  13th  Eari  of  Eglington  and  Win- 
ton,  and  has  had,  with  others, 

(i.)  Frederick  Archib.\ld  Charles, 
bom  1868;  heir  apparent. 

(2.)  Mariotta,  born  1873;  married 
1895,  Arthur  George,  Viscount  Grey 
de  Wilton,  son  and  heir  of  John  Grav 
Edgerton,  4th  Eari  of  Wilton. 
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William  Willoughky,  born  1776;  married  179S, 
Harriotte,  2d  daughter  of  Tliomas  Blackmore,  Esq., 
and  dying  in  1836,  had.  with  others, 

r.  William  George,  born   iSoo,  Director,  Bank  of 
England. 

2.  Henry  James,  bom  1S02.  Governor,  Bank  of  Eng- 

land and  merchant. 

3.  Charles,  bom  1S03,  East  India  Company  service. 

4.  Edward,  born   1804,  Rector  of  Digswell,  County 
Herts. 

5.  Arthur,    born    iSio,    Lieutenant-colonel    Bombay 

Cavalry. 


Amelia,  born  181S.  married  1846,  Sir  Jacob  Pres- 
ton, Baronet.  High  Sheriff  and  Department 
Lieutenant,  Norfolk;  died  1S47,  and  had 

I.  Henry  Jacod,  3d  and  present  Baronet,  mar- 
ried 1885,  .Mar\-  Hope  Clutterbach,  and  has 
had 


I.  Jacob,  born  1SS7,  heir  apparent. 

2.  William.      (See  paragraph  twenty-three. 

3.  Edward,  born  1504:  Eton  and  Merton  College,  Oxford,  B. 

A.,  1522;  AL  A.,  1525.  Rector  of  Hardmead,  New- 
port Hundred,  Buckinghamshire,  April  2d,  1529,  to  his 
death  in  1540. 

Paragraph  XXHL  William  Dickinson  was  bom  in 
Leeds  in  1501-02.  In  1520  he  removed  to  the  Parish  of  Brad- 
ley, Hundred  of  Cudlestone,  South  Stattordshire,  which  lies 
just  five  miles  south-east  of  the  City  of  Staflrord.  Here  his 
father  purchased  for  him  an  estate  of  five  hundred  acres,  and 
on  it  he  erected,  about  1525,  a  mansion  of  which  the  lower 
storv'  was  of  stone,  and  the  upper  of  timber,  and  was  still 
standing,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  as  late  as  1825.      (See 
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Nightingale's  "Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,"  Vol.  XIII.. 
Part  II,  page  863-65.)  William  was  a  magistrate  for  South 
Staffordshire  from  1530  to  1584.  Married  1820,  Rachael, 
daughter  of  Richard  Kinge,  Esq.,  of  Penkridge,  a  neighboring 
village  on  the  River  Penk.  ^ 

William  Dickinson  was.  through  his  mother,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Carlovingian  Kings  of  France,  and  through  them,  with 
many  other  kingly  and  noble  houses,  as  the  following  Pedigree 
will  show : 


Saxoji  Lint 


I.  Cerdic  the  Saxon  landed 
in  Britain  A.  D.  495  ;  elect- 
ed King  of  Wesscx  in  519; 
reigned  until  534  A.  D. 


2.  Cynric,  2(1   King  of  Wes- 
sex,   534-560. 


3.  Ceaulin,  3d  King  of  Wes- 
sex,  560-593. 


4.  CuTHwiNE,   1st  Ealdorman 
of  Wessex,  died  628. 


5.  CuTHA,    2d    Ealdorman    of 
of  Wessex,  died  661. 
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6.  Ceolwald,  3d  Ealdornian  of 
Wessex,  died  675. 


7.  Ceured,  4th  Ealdorman  of 
Wessex,  died  720. 


Ingils.    5th    Ealdorman   of 
Wessex,   died   740. 


9.  EorPA,    6th    Ealdorman    of 
Wessex,  died  ■]'/2. 


10.  EowA,   7th   Ealdorman   of 
Wessex,  died  790. 


II.  Almund,  8th  Ealdorman 
of  Wessex,  elected  King  of 
Kent;   reigned  784   to  794. 


12.  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex 
by  election,  800-82S :  first 
King  of  All  England.  S28- 
837 ;_  married  Edbusga  of 
Mercia. 
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I.  Pepin  of  Landau.  Mayor  of 
the  Palace,  600-639. 


2.  Begg.\,     married     Arnould, 
Lord  of  Ausesrries. 


3.  Pepin  of  Heristal.  ist  Duke 
of  Austrasia.  670-714. 


Charles  ALvrtel  (the 
Hammerer),  zd  Duke  of 
Austrasia,  714-741,  defeated 
the  Saraceus  at  Tours  in 
740. 


5.  Pepin,  ist  King  of  France 
of  the  Carlovingian  line, 
74P-768. 


6.  Charles  the  Gre.\t  (Char- 
lemagne) 2d  King  of  France 
768-814,  and  Emperor  of 
the  West  800-814;  married 
the  Saxon  Princess  Thus- 
nelda. 


7.  Louis  I,  3d  King  of  France 
814-840;  married  Judith, 
daughter  of  Tliassilo,  Duke 
of  Bavaria. 
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13.  Ethelwulf,  2d  King  of 
All  England,  837-S57 ;  mar- 
ried Osburga,  daugluer  of 
his  cupbearer,  Oslac  the 
Saxon. 


I.  Kenneth  II,  (snmamed 
]vlc Alpine)  restorer  of  the 
Scotch  monarchy,  lirst  King 
of  All   Scotland,   830-858. 


14.  Alfred  the  Great,  6th 
King  of  All  England.  871- 
901 ;  married  Elswetha  of 
Mercia.  Alfred  was  the 
Father  of  the  English  Xavv, 
and  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

15.  Edward  the  Elder,  7th 
King  of  All  England.  901- 
925 ;  married  3dly  Edith  of 
Devon. 


16.  Edmund  I,  the  Martyr,  9th 
King  of  England,  940-946; 
married  Eldijiva  of  Essex. 


17.  Edgar,  12th  King  of  Eng- 
land, 959  -  975  ;  married 
Elfthryth  of  Sussex. 

18.  Ethelred  II.  the  Un- 
ready. 14th  King  of  Eng- 
land, 979-1016;  married 
Elfritha  of  Devon. 


19.  Edmund  II,  Ironsides, 
15th  King  of  England, 
April  23  to  November  30, 
1016;  married  Aldgiva  of 
Kent. 


Constantine  II,  third  King 
of  Scotland,  862-87S. 


3.  Donald   IV,   6th    King  of 
Scotland,  8S2-S93. 


4.  Malcolm    I.   8th    King  of 
Scotland,  935-964. 


5.  Kenneth  III,  9th  King  of 
Scotland,  964-994. 


6.  Malcolm  II,  12th  King  of 
Scotland,    1003-1033. 


7.  Beatrix,   married    Grimus, 
King  of  the  Isles. 
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Charles  II.  fourth  King  of 
France,  840-877. 


9.  Louis    II,    fifth    King    of 
France,  877-879. 


10.  Charles  III,  6th  King  of 
France,  879-929 ;  married 
Eadhilda,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder  (by  his  first 
wife). 

11.  Gesla,  married  Rolf  the 
Norman,  subsequently  Rollo 
I,  Duke  of  Xormandv,  911- 
927. 

12.  William  I,  2d  Duke  of 
Normandy,  927-943. 


13.  Richard  I,  3dDuke  of 
Normandy,  943-996 :  mar- 
ried Emma,  daughter  of 
Hugh  Capet,  Count  of 
Paris. 

I 

14.  Richard  II,  4th  Duke  of 
Normandy,  996-1026. 
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20.  Edward  the  Outlaw,  Prince 
of  Hungary,  married  Aga- 
tha, daughter  of  Otho  II, 
Emperor  of  Germany  by 
Edgiva,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward the  Elder.  (See  No. 
15).  Edward  the  Outlaw 
died  in  London  in   105S. 

I 

21.  Margaret  the  Atheling, 
born  in  Hungary  1046  ;  mar- 
ried  1070;  died'  1093. 


Duncan 
Scotland, 
dered  bv 
Beth. 


M ALGOL. M 

Scotland, 


Union  of  Saxon  and  Scotch  Lines 


22.  M.-\TiLDA,  Princess  Royal 
of  Scotland,  born  1079; 
married  iioo;  died  May  i, 
II18. 


I.  13th  King  of 
1033-1039.  Mur- 
his   cousin,    Mac- 


ni,  l6th  King  of 


1057-1098. 


23.  Maude,  Princess  Royal 
of  England,  bom  1107; 
married  ist.  1115,  Henry  V, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
died  in  1126.  Maude  died 
1 167. 


24.  Henry  H,  (surnamed 
Plantagenet ) ,  25th  King  of 
England;  bom  11 33:  reign- 
ed 1154-1189;  buried  in  the 
Abbey  of  Fontevrand  in  An- 
jou. 


Union  of  Saxon  and  Norman  1 


married  2dly    1127 


married  115 1 
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15.  Robert  I,  6th  Duke  of 
Normandy,  1028- 1035.  By 
Arlotta.  daug:;hter  of  the 
"Tanner  of  Falaide."  he  left 
a  son,  whom  he  made  his 
heir. 


16.  William  II.  7th  Duke  of 
Normandy.  103 5- 1066:  2rst 
King  of  England.  1066- 
1087;  married  Matilda. 
daughter  of  Baldwin  V, 
Count  of  Flanders. 

17.  Hexrv  I.  23d  King  of 
England,  born  1070;  reigned 
1100-1135;  buried  in  Read- 
ing Abbey. 


Geoffrey  IV,  Count  of  Anjou. 
1 130- 1 15 1,  son  of  Fulke  \'. 
Count  of  Anjou,  elected 
Christian  King  of  Jerusalem 
1131,  reigning  until  1142; 
buried  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusa- 
lem. 


Eleanor,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, Duke  of  Aquitaine,  by 
his  celebrated  wife  Philippa 
of  Thoulouse,  Duchess  of 
Guienne.  Eleanor  died  in 
1204,  and  was  buried  by 
Henrv's  side. 
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25.  John  (surnamed  Lack- 
land), born  1166:  27lh  King 
of  England  ;  reigned  1 199- 
1216;  buried  in  Worcester 
Cathedral. 


26.  Henry  III,  (surnamed 
Windson),  born  1206;  28th 
King  of  England ;  reigned 
1216-1272;  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 


27.  Edward  I,  (surnamed 
Longshanks),  bom  1239; 
29th  King  of  England; 
reigned  1272-1307;  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 


married  1205 


married  1236 


married  1254 
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Isabel,  daug-hter  of  Aymer 
Taillifar,  Count  of  Angou- 
leme  by  his  wife  Alice, 
daughter  of  Peter  de  Cour- 
tenai  (2d  son  of  Louis  \'I 
of  France  and  Adelaide  of 
Provence).  Peter  was  elec- 
ted Emperor  of  the  East  in 
1216,  and  reigned  until 
12 19.  He  married  Yolande 
of  Brittany,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia, 
Constantinople.  Queen  Lsa- 
bel  died  at  the  Abbey  of 
Fontevrand  in  Anjou,  in 
1246,  and  was  buried  there. 


Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  Count  of 
Provence  and  Barcelona,  bv 
his  wife  Beatrix,  daughter 
of  Thomas,  Count  of  Savoy 
(4th  son  of  Louis  VII  of 
France).  Her  sister  Mar- 
garet, married  Louis  IX  of 
France.  (See  No.  29). 
Eleanor  became  a  nun  at 
Ambresbury  in  Wiltshire, 
where  she  died  n  1291,  and 
was  buried  there. 


Eleanor,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand III  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  by  his  wife  Joan, 
daughter  of  Peter,  Count  of 
Ponthien,  (son  of  Peter  III 
of  Arragon  and  Constance 
of  Navarre).  Eleanor  died 
at  Grantham  in  Lincoln  in 
1292,  and  was  buried  there. 
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28.  Edward  II  (surnamed  Car- 
narvon), born  1284;  30th 
King-  of  Ensrland;  reicmed 
1307-1327:  buried  in  Glou- 
cester Cathedral. 


married  1308 


29.  Edward     III      (surnamed 


Windsor),  bo 


rn    1312:  31st 


King  of  England ;  reiqiied 
^l-7-'^Z77''  buried  in  West- 
minster  Abbey. 


4th  Son 


30.  John  of  Gal-nt.  Duke  of 
Lancaster;  born  at  Ghentin. 
Flanders,  1340;  died  at  Ely 
House,  High  Hoiborn.  in 
London  in   1399. 


31-  JoANE  DE  Beaufort,  born 
U75;  died  1440. 


married  1329 


married  1396,  Cathervne 
daughter^  of  Sir  Payn  de 
Rouet  Guyenne,  King  at 
arms.  (  Her  sister  Philippa 
married  the  poet.  Geoffrey 
Chaucer). 

1st  line 

married    ist   Robert,  2d   Lord 
I         Ferrers    of    Wemme; 
died  1410. 
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Isabel,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV^  of  France,  by  his  wife 
Joane.  daughter'  of  Theo- 
bald, King  of  Navarre.  Isa- 
bel died  at  Castle  Rising 
'"  ^35^,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  the  Gray 
Friars,  Newgate. 

Philippa,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam II,  Count  of  Hainault. 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Charles,  Count  of  X'alois, 
2d  son  of  Philip  III  of 
France  and  Isabel  of  .-Vrra- 
gon,  and  grandson  of  Louis 
IX  and  ?klargaret  of  Pro- 
vence. See  No.  26.  Philip- 
pa  died  at  Grantham  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  was  bur- 
ied there. 


7th  Son 


30.  Thomas  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  High 
Constable  of  England  :  born 
at  Woodstock  in  1355  ;  mur- 
dered at  Calais  in  France  in 
1397- 


married  Eli:anor,  daugh.ter  of 
Humphrey  de  Boluin.  Earl 
of  Hereford.  Essex  and 
Northampton,  Hereditary 
High  Constable  of  England. 


5d  line 


married  2d,  Ralph  Nevil,  ist 
Earl  of  Westmore- 
land, Governor  of  Car- 
lisle Castle,  Warden 
.  of  the  Marshes;  Privy 
Councillor,  Knight  of 
the  Garter;  died  1425. 


31.  AxxE  Plantagenet.  mar- 
ried William  Douchier.  Earl 
of  Ewe  in  Normandv. 
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32.  Elizareth  Ferrers,  mar- 
ried John  6th  Lord  Grey- 
stock,  Governor  of  Rox- 
burghe,  Ambassavlor  to  Scot- 
land; died  1436. 


33.  R.VLPH.  /th  Lord  Grey- 
stock,  Ambassador  to  Scot- 
land; married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Fitz- 
Hugh,  Baron  of  Ravens- 
worth,  and  died  in  14S7. 
1 


34.  Elizabeth  Grevstock, 
married  ist  Sir  Thomas  Le 
Scrope,  Knt.,  5th  Lord 
Masham  and  L'psal ;  died 
1475.  (She  married,  2dly, 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  of  Graf- 
ton. See  paragraph  twen- 
ty-five). 


35.  Margaret  Scrope,  mar- 
ried Sir  Christopher  DanJjy, 
Knt.,  of  Famley  and  Swin- 
ton,   County   York. 

36.  Sir  CnRiSTOPiiER  Danby, 
Knt.,  of  Swinton,  County 
York,  married  Elizabeth  Ne- 
vill.     (See  No.  35,  2d  line). 


37.  Elizabeth  Danby,  mar- 
ried, 2dly,  Alderman  Join: 
Dickinson  of  Leeds. 
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32.  George  Nevil,  ist  Lord 
Latimer,  General  of  the  /\r- 
my  of  the  North :  married 
Elizabeth.  3d  daughter  of 
Richard  Beauchamp.  5th 
Earl  of  Warwick,  and  died 
in  December,  1469. 

Sir  Henry  Nevil,  Knt.. 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Edc^e- 
cote  near  Banburv  in  Ox- 
ford in  October,  1469. 


33 


32.  John  Bouciiier,  Lord  Ber- 
ners,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Berners    of    West    Horsley, 

Sussex. 


33.  Joan  Bouchier.  married 
Sir  Henry  Nevil,  Knt.  (See 
33,  2d  line). 


Union  of  2d  and  ^rd  lines 


34.  Richard  Nevil,  2d  Lord 
Latimer,  commanded  tlie 
right  wing  of  Henry  VH's 
army  at  Stoke,  14S5  ;  second 
in  command  at  Norham 
Castle  149 1  ;  and  command- 
ed the  left  wing  at  Flodden 
1573  ;  married  Anne,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Humphrey  Stap- 
ford  of  Grafton,  and  died 
1530. 

35.  Elizabeth  Nevil,  mar- 
ried Sir  Christopher  Danby, 
Knt.,  of  Swinton.  (See  No. 
36,  1st  line). 
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38.  William  Dickinson',  Esq., 
J.  P.,  BradlcN  Hall.  Staf- 
fordshire. 

William  Dickinson  died  in   1590,  leaving  two  sons: 

1.  Richard.      See  paragraph  twenty-four. 

2.  Robert,  born  1523;  went  to  London,  and  settled  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mar2;aret's.  Westminster.  He  was  a  wit- 
ness to  the  will  of  Peter  Goberd,  body-servant  to  Henry 
Vni,  who  died  in  1567,  and  to  that  of  Miles  Exelby,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  same  parish,  in  1580.  He  mar- 
ried ^iarch  I,  1543,  Alary,  daughter  of  James  Staveley 
Vinter,  of  Lombard  St..  Parish  of  St.  Alary.  Wolreoth. 
and  by  the  latter's  will,  dated  November  7,  155 1  :  pro- 
bated January  13.  1561.  received  his  dwelling-house 
and  the  inn  adjoining  called  tlie  "Sonne"  in  the  above 
named  parish.     Robert  left  issue 


I.  Robert  2d,  born  1544;  married 
Agnes  Field,  and  had 


Klly,  March   i,   1594. 


(l.)  XiciiOLAs.  born  1595;  Barrister  of  Gray's  Inn. 
1641  ;  married  Januars-  16,  1622,  Alice  Wil- 
liams. 


(2.)   Tii0M.\s,    born    1597 
1622,  Margaret  Cooper. 


married     October     28, 


(3.)  John,  born  1599:  married  December  2, 
1623,  Margaret  Sheaplie.  John  was  Clerk  of  the 
Privy  Council  from  1625  to  1640.  (See  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  Archives.) 

(4.)  William,  born  1601  ;  married  ist.  April  14. 
1620.  Eleanor  Fludd ;  2dly,  September  3,  162 1. 
.  Martha  Reynolds;  3dly,  August  25,  1626.  Su- 
sannah Nash.  William  sailed  on  the  ship 
"George"  for  X'irginia  in  1635,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  left  \'irginia  for  the  Bar- 
badoes  at  an  early  date,  as  there  is  no  record  of 
him  in  Virginia. 
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2.  Richard,   horn    1546:    married   verv   vounq-.   in    1563, 
Alice  Urrin.      He  died  in  1620,  liaving  had 

(i.)   Richard,  born  July  7,    1564;    died  in  infancy. 

(2.)  JoHX,  bom  June   19,   1565;    died  October  17 
1606.  ' 


3.  Ralph,  born  1548;  married  September  n,  1^7:5   Eliza- 
beth Askewe,  and  had  ^ 

I.  Ralph  2d,  born  1574,  who  married  August  30. 
1596,  Sarah,  daughter  and  co-lieiress  of  Charles 
Haslelocke,  Esq.,  Barrister  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
James.  Clerkenwell.  (Her  ..ister,  Elizabeth, 
married  James  Dickinson,  same  dav  and  place 
See  paragraph  twenty-six.)  Thev' had  several 
stdlborn  children  in  the  first  years  of  their  mar- 
riage. Ralph  died  February  2y,  16 16.  Sarah 
died  Xovember  26,  1617.  They  had  other  issue 
follows : 


(i.)   JoHX,  born  October  12.  1606;   died  October 
17,  1606. 

(2.)   Thomas,  born  April  28.   161 1;    died  Janu- 
ary 31,  1612. 

(3.)   Ralph  3d.  born  December  20,   1612:    died 
August  31,  1625. 

(4-)   CATHERINE,   born    1614;    died   August    16 
1616. 

(5.)   Hesther,    (posthumous),    bom    April    14, 
1616;    died  August  21,   it>i8. 


4.  John,  born  1550;  married  November  11.  1582.  Fran- 
ces Gumell.  They  had  a  number  of  children  who 
who  died  in  infancy.  John  died  Julv  15.  1625.  Fran- 
cis died  December  14,  1627.     Thev  had 
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I  1.  John  2d,  of  Westminster,  bom  1600;  Christ  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  i6j2;  married  at  Oxford,  June  25, 
162 1,  Anne  Dawson,  and  had 

I.  Thomas,  bom  April  7.  1622;  d.  s.  p.  December 
2,  165 1. 


2.  Catherine 


Catherine,  ^ 

>  born 
John,  j 


January  2,   1625. 


4.  Edward,  born  December  5,  1627;  left  one  son 
I  I.  Samuel,  bom  October  24,  1654. 

5.  Roijert,  born  1630;  Christ  College,  Oxford, 
1648;  B.  A.  1650;  1\I.  A.,  1655;  Curate  of 
St.  Giles,  Newport  Hundred,  Buckingham- 
shire, 1659  to  his  death  1661. 


Paragraph  XXIV.  Richard  Dickinson  was  born  at 
"Bradley  Hall"  in  1521.  He  was  a  magistrate  for  South 
Staffordshire  during  the  entire  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Married 
in  1540,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Symon  Bagnall  of  Bagnall,  North 
Staffordshire,  and  died  in  1605.      He  had  nine  children. 


Symon.  son  and  heir,  born  1541 ;  magistrate  for  South 
Stafford  many  years,  and  Deputy  Higli  Sheriff  1675-7S; 
married  1565,  Catheryne,  daughter  of  Hon.  Gcott"rey 
Sutton-Dudley,  2d  son  of  Edward,  5th  Lord  Dudley  of 
Dudley  Castle.  Mrs.  Dickinson's  mother  was  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Sir  Gilliert  Talbot.  Knt.,  of  Grafton,  and 
granddaughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  K.  G.,  by  Elizabeth 
Scrope,  )!cc  Greystock.  (See  No.  34  of  the  Royal  Pedi- 
gree in  paragraph  twenty-three.)  This  marriage  is  re- 
corded in  Harleian  Manuscript  No.  1439,  Folio  26, 
British  Museum,  London.  Svmon  died  in  161 3,  having 
had 

I.  Edward,     bom    1566;      married    2dly.     1609,    Joyce, 
I  daughter  of  Roger  Fowke  of  Breewood,  and  had 
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(i.)  Walter,  born  1610;  served  under  Cromwell; 
was  a  Captain  of  Infantry;  killed  at  Worcester, 
1650;    never  married. 

(2.)  FowKE,  born  1612.  "Bradley  Hall"  was  con- 
fiscated at  the  Restoration  in  1660,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson  bought  "Dost  Hill  House."  His  lineal 
descendant 

I.  Newton  Dickinson,  Captain  Coldstream 
Guards,  marned  Lady  Elizabeth  Brayth- 
waite  Boug-hton  in  1809,  and  had 

I.  Frederick     Boughton     Newton,     bom 
1810;    married  1S43.  Harriett  Elizabeth,, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Trotman, 
Esq.,  of   Syston   Court,   Gloucester,   and 
left 

I.  FiENNEs  Boughton  Newton,  born 
1844:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  IMajor 
King  Royal  Artillen,-  Corps. 

(3.)   C.\theryne,  d.  s.  p. 

James,  born  1568;  went  to  London  about  1590;  was 
a  partner  with  his  uncle  Richard ;  eventually  attracted 
the  notice  of  James  1,  and  in  1605,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  cousin  Lord  Dudley,  was  appointed  a 
Gentleman  of  tlie  Bed-chamber  to  his  ^vLijestv.  In 
1610,  when  Prince  Henry  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Dickinson's  cousin  Sir  Ferdinando  Sut- 
ton (son  and  heir  of  Lord  Dudley)  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  himself  was 
made  Gentleman  L'sher  of  the  Scarlet  Rod  (Order  of 
the  Bath).  Mr.  Dickinson  married,  at  St.  James, 
Clerkenwell,  August  30,  1596,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Charles  Haslelocke,  Esq., 
Barrister  at  Law  (2d  son  of  Sir  Arthur  Haslelocke. 
Knt.,  of  St.  Alban's,  Hertfordshire)  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Lym.ing,  Esq.,  of  the  Parish  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields.  Mr.  James  Dickinson  died 
in  1640,  leaving  five  sons  and  one  daughter: 
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)  Edward,  Iwrn  1597:  Canterbury  Hall.  Oxford, 
1615;  married  1617.  Bridget,  daughter  of  John 
Godsonne,  Esq.  He  and  his  fatlier-in-law  pur- 
chased an  estate  called  Sherburn  St.  Johns,  at 
Farnborough  in  Elampshire.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  James  I, 
1620-1625,  and  to  Charles  I,  1625  to  his  death, 
November  3,  1632.  fie  was  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  All  Saints,  Farnborough,  Xovemljer  8,  1632, 
and  a  brass  to  his  memory  is  still  to  be  seen  there, 
though  much  defaced.  He  left  issue,  one  son 
and  four  daughters : 

I.  J.vMEs  of  Sherburn  St.  Johns,  born  161S;  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  John  Brayne,  and  had 

I.  John  of  Sherburn  St.  Johns,  born   1640, 
and  had  two  sons : 


(i.)Fr.vnci.s  oi  Sherburn  St.  Johns,  born 
1663;  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  1677; 
B.  A.,  16S1.  He  repaired  the  Chan- 
cel of  St.  Mary's  at  Bassing  in 
Hampshire  in  17 14.  He  died,  leav- 
ing one  son 

I.  Thomas,  born  1685;  d.  s.  p.  1760. 

(2.)  Thomas,  bom  1665;  settled  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  in 
London.  He  married  Mary,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Marsh,  and  had  two 
sons: 


)  ]Marsiie,  born  1696:  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge.  1710;  B.  A.,  1712:  M.  A., 
1715;  entered  Gray's  Inn  1720:  called 
to  the  bar  as  a  Barrister  in  1725  ;  At- 
torney for  the  Parish  of  St.  Thomas 
1733  to  1750;  High  Sheriff  of  London 
175-2-53;  Alderman  1753-57:  Lord 
Mayor  1757-58.  By  Act  of  Parliament 
1703.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
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I  of  London  were  coinniissioners  and  trus- 
I  tees  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  175S 
I  Mayor  Dickinson  received  the  followinq- 
>pecial  grant  of 
arms:  "Azure,  a 
chevron  or.  !)e- 
t'.veen  three  cros- 
ses forniee.  or.  on 
a  chief  argent, 
a  q  u  a  t  r  e  f  o  i  1 
)urple." 

-Mayor     Dickin- 

s  o  n     married     in 

1718  Mary,(Laugh- 

t  e  r     of    William 

^  Busley  of  the  Pa- 

!  rish  of  St.  Thom- 

ad  issue  the  follow- 


as  the  Apostle,  and 
ing  children  : 


'^iiARLEs,  born  1719;  Jesus  College. 
Cambridge,  1737;  B.  A..  1741  ;  "m. 
^"^•-  1745;  Rector  of  Ouston  1751- 
1786;  Rector  of  Withcote  May  26, 
1755  to  1786;  Rector  of  Carlton 
Curlie  1768  to  1786;  all  in  Leices- 
tershire. (His  father.  Mavor  Dick- 
mson  was  Patron  of  Withcote.)  Mr. 
Dickinson  married  in  1751-52.  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Scott  of 
I\Iarsh  Overton,  Leicestershire  .  He 
died  December  24,1786,  having  had: 

(I.)  RoDERT.  born  1752-52;  died 
1774;  married  Elizabeth  Pal- 
mer; had  one  child,  died  in  in- 
fancy. 

(2.)  ELiZAiiETu,  born  1755;  mar- 
ried Edward  Cheselden  of  With- 
cote ;   had  issue. 

(3.)   Frances,  born  and  died   1757. 
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2.  Thomas,  born  1721 ;   Vicar  of  Tar\-in 

m  Cheshire  1746  to  1796  (April  12). 

3.  William  Bi^esley,  born  1727;  d  s  t> 
August  20,  1758. 

4.  Mary,  born  August  27,  1729;  died 
February  20,  1732. 

5.  John  Marsiie,  born  December  26 
1732;  inherited  Sherburn  St.  Johns 
at  l-arnborough,  and  had 


Thomas,  father  of 


Thomas,  born  1786;  entered  the 
Navy  as  3d  class  boy  on  the 
"Invincible,"  74  guns,  in 
1796;  at  the  siege  of  St. 
Lucie  and  Trinidad,  1799; 
Midshipman  on  the  "Dread- 
naught,"  98  guns,  1801-05: 
"Royal  Sovereigii,"  100 
guns,  1805-06 ;  distinguished 
at  Trafalgar  and  made  a 
Lieutenant  on  the  spot.  On 
the  '•Ocean,"  98  guns,  1806- 
08 ;  Lieutenant-commander 
on  the  "Aston,"  t,8  guns, 
"Rattler,"  18  guns,  -Andro- 
mache," 38  guns;  appointed 
Commander  in  1814.  and  as- 
signed to  the  -Lightning," 
18  guns;  retired  as  Post 
Captain  1832;  died  1850, 
leaving 

I.  James,  Lieutenant  R.  N. 

6.   Joseph,  of  Whitcote,  Countv  Leices- 
ter;  died  1784;   left 

I  I.  Anne     Martha,     married     Rev. 
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Geo.  \V.  Hand;    died  without  is- 
sue 1784. 


(2.)   Thomas,    settled    in    Newport,    Isle    of 
Wisrht ;    father  of  two  sons  : 


(i.)  Thomas,  born  1730:  married  1760 
Elizabeth,  daug-hter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Troughear,  D.  D.,  and  sister  of  Leo- 
nard, 1st  Lord  Holmes,  and  had  with 
others 

r.  Elizabeth,  born  1760;  died 
1793;  married  1790  John  Del- 
garno. 

r.  Anne,  born  1791  ;  married 
1813,  Sir  Leonard  Thomas 
Worsley  Holmes,  9th  Baro- 
net (born  1787,  died  1825) 
and  had 

I.  Elizabeth,  born  i  8  i  4  : 
married  1833,  William 
Leonard,  1st  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury  (born  1809); 
died  1880,  leaving  with 
others 

I.  William,  2d  Lord 
H  e  y  t  e  s  bury,  born 
1835;  married  1861, 
Isabella  Sophia  Bea- 
don,  and  dying  in 
1885,   left 

I.William,  3d  Lord 
Heytesbury,  born 
1862;  married 
1887,  Margaret 
Harman,  and  has 
had 
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I  I.  William,    bom 
1889. 

2.  Emily,  married  1862, 
Edward  Donough. 
14th  Lord  Inchiquin, 
and  died  1868  leav- 
ing 


I.  Lucius  William, 
born  1864;  State 
Steward  to  tiie 
Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 


(2.)  WiLLi.VM,  born  1732;  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  1750;  B.  A.  1752; 
M.  A.,  1755 ;  Rector  of  Binstead  and 
Yarmouth.  Isle  of  Wight ;  married 
Jane  White ;  no  issue. 


2.  Elizabeth,  born  1620:  married  1640,  Richard 
Sterne,  D.D.  (son  of  Simon  Sterne  of  Mans- 
field, County  Notts),  born  1596;  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  161 1;  3.1aster  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  1633-45,  and  again 
1660;  Rector  of  Yeovilton,  County  Somer- 
set, 1634-42 ;  and  of  Harleton,  County  Cam- 
bridge, 1642-45 ;  Chaplain  to  Laud,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  accompanied  that 
unhappy  prelate  to  the  scaffold ;  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  1660-64:  Archbishop  of  York  1664 
to  his  death  June  18,  1683.  Airs.  Sterne  died 
March  8,  1673,  and  was  buried  in  All  Saints. 
Famborough,  County  Hants,  where  there  is 
a  handsome  mural  monument  of  white 
marble  to  her  memory,  in  the  chancel.  They 
had  issue 

I.  Simon, of  Elverton, married  Mary,  daugh- 
I  ter  of  Sir  Richard  Jacques,  and  had  at 
I  his  death  in  1703 
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I  I.  Roger,  Lieutenant  in  the  Army;  mar- 
ried A<rnes  Nuttlc,  and  had 


I.  Lawrence,  D. D.,  born  November 
24,  1713;  Prebendary  of  York; 
author  of  "Tristram  Shandy" 
and  other  works;  died  March  15, 
1768. 


3.  Lucy. 

4.  Mary. 

5.  Susan. 


(2.)  Charles,  ancestor  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia 
I  Dickinsons.      See  paragraph  one,  appendix  A. 

(3.)  James,  bom  1600;  Eton  and  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  1618:  B.  A.,  162 1  ;  M.  A.,  1625;  Rector 
of  Hurst  Pierpont,  Sussex,  1625-1652;  married 
^Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Stewart, 
Knt.,  (her  sister.  Elizabeth,  married  Robert 
Cromwell,  and  was  mother  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell),  and  had 

Stewart,  Colonel  in  Cromwell's  Army  in  Ire- 
land ;  married  Allison,  daughter  of  John 
Nettervittc  of  Castleton.  County  Kildare,  and 
and  widow  of  Sir  William  Talbot,  Baronet, 
of  Carstoun,  same  county,  and  had 

I.  James     of     Castleton,     married     Hannah 
Smith,  and  had 

1.  John,     who    came     to    Pennsylvania 
about   1700. 

2.  James,    who    came    to    New    Jersey 
about  1700. 

(4.)   Lyming,   born    1601  ;   entered   Merton   College, 
I  Oxford,  July  1614,  but  never  graduated;  married 
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1st,  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  Godsonne  and  sister 
of  Airs.  Edward  Dickinson,  hut  had  no  issue ; 
married  2dly,  at  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars,  May  13, 
1633.  "Frances  Greatwicke,  widow,  (daughter 
of  John  Morris)  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Le 
Poor,  aged  2S."  Mr.  Dickinson  resided  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  IMartin  in  the  Fields  (now  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square).  They  had  one 
daughter 

I.  Abigail,  born  1634:  married  in  Henry  HI 
Chapel.  Westminster  Ahbev,  September  23, 
1656,  Richard  Paget,  Gent.  She  (bed  1670; 
he  died  1696;    they  had  one  son 

I.  Richard,  L.  L.  D.,  born  1657:  a  noted 
Barrister  and  Queen's  Counsel,  reign  of 
Anne;  died  unmarried,  in  Xovemhi  r, 
1826:  was  buried  beside  his  parents  in 
Westminster  Abbev. 


(5.)  WiLLTAM,  ancestor  of  Dickinsons  of  Leeds.  Ja- 
maica, and  King  Weston  House,  Somersetshire. 
See  paragraph  one,  appendi.x  D. 

(6.)  AIary.  born  1605:  married  1647,  Gregory  Wal- 
ker, of  Cambridge,  who  settled  in  St.  [Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  had  with  others 

I.  Anne,  born  1656;  married  1676,  John  Booth, 
Esq.,  of  Boston  in  Lancashire,  who  came  to 
London  in  1684.      They  had  with  others 

I.  Barton,  born  t68i  ;  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous actors  in  his  day;  died  1733:  married 
Hester  Santhow,  and  had 

I.  Robert,  a  silversmith  in  Lombard 
street;  married  Elizabeth  Wilkes,  and 
had 


:.  Richard,  Barrister  at  Law,  father 
I  of 
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I  I.  Junius  Brutus,  born  1796, 
known  as  the  "Elder  Booth  ;" 
married  l\Iary  Anne  Holmes ; 
died  1852;  had  with  others 

I.  Edwin,  born  1833;  died 
1893 ;  the  greatest  actor  of 
his  day. 

3.  Lewis,  born  1584;  St.  Alban's  Hall.  Oxford.  1604;  B. 
A.,  1607:  M.  A.,  1610:  Gray's  Inn  1613;  a  noted  Bar- 
rister of  the  King's  Bench  ;  died  unmarried. 

4.  Richard,  bom  1586;  settled  at  Exeter  in  Devon;  had 

I  I.  Richard,  born  1604:  graduated  Exeter  College. 
Oxford.  1622:  B.  A.,  1625;  M.  A..  1630:  Grav's 
Inn,  1635 ;  a  noted  Barrister  of  the  Western  Cir- 
cuit. 


2.  Richard,  born  1543;  went  to  London  about  1564,  and  be- 
came an  opulant  merchant.  He  resided  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  where  he  died  July  25,  1612, 
and  was  buried  in  the  South  Aisle  of  the  church,  July  30. 
1612.  He  married  February  8.  1565,  ^largaret,  daughter 
of  Edward  Corbett,  and  had 


I.Edward,  bom   1566;  married  January  20,   1584,  Anne 
Culverwell.  and  had 


(i.)   Richard,  born  1586:  married  2dly.  October  21. 
1621,  Judith  Robinson,  and  had  issue: 

I.  George,  born  1622:  married  August  16,  1639, 
Anne  iMickleburn,  and  had: 


(i.)  Mary,  born  1640;  married  May  6,  1661, 
Joseph  Smith. 

(2.)  Richard,  bom    1642;  married  July   10, 
1662,  Susanna  Farlow. 
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(3.)  Roi;i£RT,  born  1644:  married  February 
27,  1063,  Margaret  Skclton. 

(4.)  Anne,  born  1646;  married  April  4, 
1665,    William   Euughey. 

(5.)  Tiii:).\iAS,  born  1647;  niarried  January 
18,  1665,  Anne  W'escott. 

(6.)  jA.\rL;.s,  born  164.'^:  married  November 
24,  1666,  Rose  Snow. 

(7.)  JfiMTii.  born  1650:  married  April  15, 
1586,  Tliomas  Godfrey  of  Ware  in  Hert- 
fordshire. 

Richard,  born  1624; Jesus  Collcg-e.  Camljridge, 
1642;  I].  A. .1645;  -M- -^•.  1656;  Head  master 
of  the  Free  Sclmol  at  King's  Thorpe,  N'orth- 
aniptonshire  from  1^150  to  his  death,  October 
22,  1666.      He  left  one  son 

I.  John,  born  about  1651  ;  d.  s.  p.  May  16, 
1694. 


(2.)    Ursula^    born    158S;    married    April    10,    1604, 
Richard  Attwell. 


(3.)  Edward,  born  1590:  married  2dly  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  October  19,  1632,  Jane  Totnell, 
and  had 

1.  John,  D.  D.,  born  1633;  Jesus  College.  Cam- 
bridge, 1650:  B.  A.,  1652:  }il.  A..  165^5  ;  D.  D.. 
1670;  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  London; 
married  May  30,  1665.  Elizabeth  Knott,  and 
had 

I 

I.  Mary,  born  1666;  married  1684,  John  Tre- 
gonwell,  Esq.,  of  Cornwall. 

2.  George,  born  1635;  married  August  25,  1668, 
I  Martha  Searle,  and  had 
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(i)  Thomas,    Ijorn     1669;    married    August 
10,  1687,  .\une  Port,  and  liad 


I.  Francis,  born  1688;  married  October 
16,  1710,  Susanna  Krogers,  and  had 

I.  Mary,  bom  171 1  :  married  March 
26,  175 1,  Robert  BaU. 


(2.)    Georce.  bom   1671  ;  married  December 
1691.  Hester  Lloyd. 

(3.)    Wili.ia^i.  born  1673;  married  April  14. 
1693,  IMargaret  Price. 

3.  ELizAr.ETii,  bom  1637;  married  July  20,  1673, 
John  Cleave. 

I  (4.)   Eleazer,  born   1594;  married  March  22,   1626. 
Frances  Yates. 


Thom\s  bnrn  156S:  Eton  and  Merton  Colle-c,  1585; 
B  A.  1586:  :vL  A..  1590:  Vicar  of  Gillin-ham,  Kent, 
1592 "to  his  death  1642:  married  February  11,  1585..^! 
Oxford.  Joane  Browne,  and  had  (with  several  m- 
fants) 

(I  )   Rachael,  bom  August.  1585:  married  February 
18,  1600.  John  Chittam,  of  Canterbury. 

(2)   William,  born  1603:  Exeter  College.  Oxford, 
1622;   Grav's  Inn,  1623;    Barrister  at  Law. 


3.  Phillippa,  born  1570;  married  October  4,  1589,  Ri*-'!^' 

ard  Moorecock. 

4.  William,  of  London,  born   1572;  father  of 

I  Thom.\s,  born  1614 :  Hartford  Hall,  Oxford.  1632; 
B.  A.,  1635:  ^L  A.,  1640:  Middle  Temple,  Lon- 
don, 1638;    Barrister  at  Law. 
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William,  horn  1545;  Eton  anrl  Mcrton  Colletre,  Oxford, 
1563;  B.  A.,  1565;  M.  A.,  1560:  Fellow  of  :\Ierton  and 
Chaplain  to  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  1565- 1560.  throusi^h 
whose  influence  he  received  the  living-  of  St.  Peter'?, 
Navisford,  Northairiptonshire.  which  he  held  for  62  years 
(1569  to  1631).  In  1619,  he  received  the  dci2:ree  of  ID.  D. 
from  his  aliiia  mater,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  appointment  to  this  livincr.  He  mar- 
ried in  1 560,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Roger  Fowke,  of 
Breewood,  County  Stafford,  and  left  one  son 

I.  Edward,  born  1570;  Eton  and  Mcrton  College,  15SS: 
B.  D.,  1590:  }^I.  .\.,  1505;  Rector  of  Pertenhall,  Bed- 
fordshire, 1594  to  1633:  St.  Mary's.  Hedgchane. 
Northamptonshire,  1633  to  his  deatli  1650;  died  un- 
married. 


4.  Thomas.      See  paragraph  twenty-five. 

5.  Eliza,  bom  1549;  died  unmarried. 

6.  Rachael,  born  1551  ;  died  unmarried. 

7.  John,  born  1554;  Eton  and  Merton  College,  Oxford.  1571  : 

B.  A.,  1574  :'M.  .a.  and  Fellow  of  Merton,  1580  to  his 
death.  Mr.  Dickinson  lived  one  half  the  year  at  Oxford, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  either  in  London  or  at  Delft  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  was  an  intimate  frienrl  of  Christopher 
Marlowe  and  Robert  Green,  the  greatest  playwrights  of 
their  day  after  Shakespeare,  and  was  undoubtedly  ac- 
quainted with  the  immortal  bard  of  Avon  himself,  and 
with  Bacon,  Jonson.  Raleigh,  Southampton,  Spencer,  Syd- 
ney and  other  lesser  lights  of  the  literary  circle  that  gath- 
ered around  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  shed  such  lustre 
on  her  reign,  making  it  the  "Augustan  Age  of  English 
Literature."  T^Ir.  Dickinson  was  a  fine  Greek  and  Latin 
scholar,  and  a  poet  himself,  of  no  mean  merit.  He  died, 
unmarried,  in  1606.  His  principal  works  were,  in  order 
of  publication,  as  follows  : 


"Deorum  Consessus  Sine  .\pollinaris  ac  Minuruas 
Querela,"  1591  :  an  original  coj)y  of  which  is  in  the 
Bodleian  Librarv  at  Oxford. 
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2.  **Arisbas    Eupheus    Amidst    liis    Slumbers,    or    Cupid's 

Journey  to  Hell."  1594:  a  fantastic  vision  somewhat 
on  the  order  of  Dante"s  Inferno. 

3.  "The     Shepheardes     Complaint."    1594;    a    passionate 

Eclogue  in  Enc^lish  Hexameters,  somewhat  in  Spen- 
cer's style,  but  more  classical. 

4.  "Green   in   Conceipt,"    1598;    a   parody  on   his   friend, 

Robert  Green,  in  which  he  represents  that  worthy 
as  returned  from  the  shades  of  Pluto,  and  seated  at 
his  study  table,  writing  a  tragedy,  surrounded  by 
the  spirits  of  the  various  characters  his  genius  had 
created :  a  very  clever,  if  rather  fantastic  conception. 

5.  "Speculum  Tragicum  Regum  Principum  et  !Magnatum 

Superioris  Sc'eculi  Cciebriorum  ]\Iinas  Exitusque, 
Calamitosis  breviter  Complecteus ;"  Delft  1601  ; 
reprinted  1602,  1603.  ifx^S.  This  is  a  very  deep 
philosophical  work,  dealing  with  the  future  life  of 
the  soul,  and  our  connection  with  the  world  of 
spirits.  It  shows  an  intimate  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy, and  of  science  as  far  as  that  age  reached ;  he 
had  evidently  some  acquaintance  with  Bacon's 
works,  as  there  is  a  certain  resemblance  in  their 
ideas.  But  Dickinson's  talents  were  more  diversi- 
fied than  Bacon's,  and  consequently  of  a  lower  onler. 
They  lacked  the  concentrated  power  of  the  master. 
However,  he  deserves  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

8.  Elizabeth,  born  1556;  died  unmarried. 

9.  Robert,  bom  1558;  died  unmarried  15S9. 

Paragraph  XXV.  Thomas  Dickinson  was  born  at 
Bradley  Hall  in  1547.  Through  the  influence  of  Lord  Dudley 
he  obtained  the  post  of  Chief  Clerk  of  Provisions.  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard,  1567,  holding  it  to  1587.  In  1567.  he  married 
Judith,  daughter  of  William  Carey  of  Bristol,  Somersetshire,  an 
eminent  merchant  and  alderman  of  that  city,  who  died  in  1576. 
and  appointed  Thomas  Dickinson  his  executor,  and  the  guard- 
ian of  his  grandchildren  the  Cowpcrs  (children  by  Judith  1)y 
her  first  husband,  William  Cowper).  viz.:  William,  Robert, 
Judith  and  Mary.      Mr.  Dickinson  renounced  his  executorship 
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in  1586  and  his  clerkship  in  15S7,  and  removed  to  Canibridi^^e. 
in  whose  University  he  had  already  placed  his  ozcn  sons.  He 
died  there  in  1590.  We  wish  to  remark  jnst  here,  that  it  is 
rather  sinc^ular  that  he  should  have  given  die  same  names, 
Robert  and  William,  to  his  ozcji  sons,  that  already  desicfnated 
those  of  Cowper.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Carey  Genealog-y,  as  primed  in  the  Genealogist,  and 
from  which  this  is  taken,  has  evidently  mistaken  Thomas 
Dickinson's  oz^'ii  children  for  those  of  Cowper.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  Judith  Carey  had  no  children  by  her  first 
husband.  Carey's  will  itself,  v.liich  is  printed  in  the  record, 
does  not  mention  the  surname  of  these  children.  It  is  simply 
the  remark  of  the  compiler  of  the  Carey  record. 

However,  Thomas  left  issue,  two  sons,  that  we  know  of: 

I.  Robert,  born  1568;  Canterhurv-  Hall,  Cambridge,  1585:  B. 
A.,  1587;  M.  A.,  1590:  married  in  1590,  Ellen,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Robert  Stacev  of  Eiv.     Robert  left  issue : 


(i.)   Thomas,  of  Cambridge,  d.  s.  p. 

(2.)  Ricii.\RD.  of  Cambridge,  living  there  as  late  as  1684: 
was  a  bookseller;  married  in  1620,  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Thompson,  and  left  issue. 

(3.)  Henry,  settled  in  Great  Yarmouth.  Norfolk:  also 
owned  land  at  East  Bergholdt  in  Suffolk ;  was  a 
tanner,  and  is  taxed  in  that  occupation  in  1630  as 
"Henry  Dickerson."  as  the  tax-list  of  Yarmouth  now 
in  the  Augmentation  Office  still  shows.  He  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Cooper,  of  East  Berg- 
holdt, County  Suffolk,  and  left,  at  his  death  in  1636- 
37,  three  sons : 


Philemox.  born  about  1615:  came  to  New  Eng- 
land on  the  ship  "Mary  Ann"  of  Yarmouth  in 
May,  1637.  Among  the  passengers  was  Thomas 
Payne  of  the  Parish  of  Cooklie,  Hundred  of  Bly- 
thing,  Suffolk,  whose  daughter  Mary  (born  Oc- 
tober 12,  161 1 )  married  this  Philemon  Dickerson 
in  164 1.  Mr.  Dickerson  followed  his  father's 
occupation,  and  November  21,  1630,  received  ten 
lots  (30  acres)   in  Salem  on  which  to  build  his 
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house  and  put  hi.s  tan  pits;  admitted  a  member 
of  the  first  Cliurcii  at  Salem  1641  ;  and  a  freeman 
at  Boston  June  2,  1641.  In  1645  lie  bought  20 
acres  in  Salem  from  Obadiah  Holmes,  and  in 
1649  two  acres  in  the  meadow.  In  1652  he  sold 
his  Salem  property  to  Robert  Goodall,  and  remov- 
ed to  Southold,  Loui,'-  Island,  where  he  soon  be- 
came a  man  of  note.  He  owned  a  handsome  house 
on  the  principal  street  and  several  farms  adjacent. 
He  died  in  .March.  1672.  His  will  was  dated 
June  20,  1665;  probated  May  28,  1672;  recorded 
in  Book  154!,  page  303.  His  personal  property 
was  inventoried  at  L)^,-  His  children  were  all 
baptized  in  Salem  as  follows  : 

(i.)   Mary,  baptized  Alarch  20,  1642. 

(2.)  Thomas,  baptized  March  10,  1644.  He  had 
I  one  son 

I.  Peter,  who  continued  the  line  in  Southold, 
and  had  a  younger  son 

I.  Walter,   removed  to   New  Jersey  in 
I  1761,  and  left 

I  I.  NoADiAH,  born    1755;  died  about 
1840;    grandfather  of 

I.  Isaac,     M.    C.     ist    District, 
New  Jersey. 

(3.)   ELizAr.ETii,  baptized  March,  1646. 

(4.)  Peter,  baptized  July  9,  1648  :  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Reeves  of  Southold, 
from  whom  he  received,  at  the  latter's  death 
in  1707,  a  valuable  piece  of  land  in  that  town. 
Peter  died  in  1724,  leaving  five  sons: 

(i.)  John,  left  issue. 

(2.)   Thomas,  left  issue. 
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(3.)  Joshua,  left  issue. 

(4.)   Daniel,  left  issue. 

(5.)  Peter,  born  1724;  came  with  his  four 
elder  brothers  to  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey,  in  1745;  married  1747^  Ruth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Coe.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Obser\'ation, 
Morris  County.  1774-75;  member  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  New  Jersey,  1775-1776; 
Captain  ist  Company,  3d  Battalion  (Col- 
onel Elias  Dayton)  General  Maxwell's 
New  Jersey  Brigade,  Continental  Army, 
from  February  9,  1776,  to  October  26, 
1777;  fought  at  Long  Island,  White 
Plains,  Trenton,  Princeton,  Brandywine 
and  Germantown ;  died  1780;  had  with 
others : 

(i.)  Jonathan,  born  1747;  married 
1769,  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Coe, 
and  died  in  1810,  having  had: 


I.  Mahlon,  born  1770;  Princeton  College, 
1789;  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  Bar; 
Private  in  Captain  Kinney's  Cavalry  Com- 
pany during  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  in 
1796;  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in 
1797;  City  Council  1800-1802;  Commis- 
sioner in  Bankruptcy  1S02-05  ;  Adjutant- 
general  and  Quartermaster-general.  Penn- 
sylvania. 1805-08;  Recorder,  Philadelphia. 
1808-10;  returned  to  New  Jersey  1810; 
member  of  Assembly  1811-12;  Associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Court,  1813-15;  Gover- 
nor and  Chancellor  1815-1817;  United 
States  Senator  181 7- 1833  ;  member  of  As- 
sembly, 2(1  time.  1833;  appointed  Minister 
to  Russia  1834,  but  declined  :  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  June  1834  to  June  1838;  United 
States  District  Judge  1839-40;    President 
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of  the  American  Institute  1846-1S48;  died 
1853- 

2.  Silas,  born   1772;  killed  by  an  accident, 

1807. 

3.  Mary,  born  1775;  married  David  S.  Can- 
field,  and  had : 

(i.)   Frederic,  father  of 

1.  Augustus  W. 

2.  Frederic  D.,  Priest  P.  E.  Church. 

(2.)  Mary,  married  General  George  W. 
Cass  of  Pillsbur>-.  son  of  General 
Louis  Cass,  Governor  of  ^lichigan. 
United  States  Senator  and  a  Cabinet 
otficer. 

4.  Aaron,  M.  D.,  whose  daughter 

1 1.  Mary   married    Hon.    Jacob    Vanatta, 
Attorney-general,  New  Jersey. 

5.  John  B.,  Colonel  of  ]vlilitia. 

6.  Philemon,  born  1788;  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1S08;  admitted  to  Passaic 
County  Bar,  1813;  Counsellor.  1817:  Ser- 
geant,'1S34;  member  of  Congress,  1833- 
36;  Governor  and  Chancellor.  1S36-37; 
member  of  Congress,  2d  time,  1839-41; 
United  States  District  Judge,  1811  to  his 
death  December  10,  1862;  married  'Sla.ry, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Edward  Nichols,  and 
had 

I.  Edward  Nicoll,  bom  1824;  Prince- 
ton College,  1842;  admitted  to  Xew 
York  Bar^  1845  :  became  the  greatest 
patent-right  lawyer  of  his  day  ;  visited 
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Europe  during  the  Crimean  War,  and 
was  a  guest  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  I  for 
several  months ;  married  Margaret  C. 
Ugden,  and  dying  Decemher  12,  1889, 
left 

I.  Edward  Nicoll,  Jr.,  Attorney  at 
Law. 


{2.)  John,  father  of 

1  I.  John,    Coroner    of    Philadelphia    County 
'  many    years    until    his    death    in     1836; 
father  of 


John     S.,     Commodore     New 
Yacht  Club  :    father  of 


York 


I.  Frank  S..  Commodore  Brooklyn 
I  Yacht  Club. 

(3.)  Esther,  married  Colonel  Jacob  Drake,  mem- 
ber of  New  Jersey  Provincial  Congress,  1774- 
76. 


2.  John,  born  1617:  came  to  Boston,  1640;  Southold, 
about  1655,  and  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  in  1665, 
where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  grounds  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  there,  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  him. 


Thomas,    bom    1618-19;    came   to    Salem,    1638. 

where  he  married  Janet in  1639.   In  1C43 

he  removed  to  Rowley,  and  was  Constable  in  1648- 
49;  Selectman  1653,  1654,  1655  and  1656.  Will 
dated  March  8,  1662.  Died  March  25,  and  buried 
March  29,  1662.  Left  issue  (besides  four  daugh- 
ters) a  son 

I.  James,  ancestor  of  the  Dickinsons  of  Rowley, 
Mass. ;  Southington,  Conn. ;  Somers,  Conn. ; 
Saybrooke,  Conn. ;  Newport  and  Westerly,  R. 
L,  and  Swanson,  N.  H.  To  the  Somers,  Conn., 
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branch  bc]on2;-cd  the  four  famous  Field  broth- 
ers:  1st,  David  D;  2d,  Stephen,  Jr.;  3d,  Cvrus 
W. ;   4th.  Henry  M. 

(4.)  Edward,  born  1600;  Eton.  1615;  Queen's  Colleq;c, 
Oxford,  1618:  D.  A.,  1621  ;  Al.  A.,  1623;  Vicar  of  Mui- 
ster  Lovell,  Oxford,  163 1  to  his  death  1662;  d.  s.  p. 

(5.)  Leonard,  born  1602;  Eton,  1616;  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  1619;  IJ.  A..  Oxford,  1621;  M.  A.,  1625; 
Vicar  of  South  Newton,  Watts,  1630  to  1680;  d.  s.  />. 

2.  William.      See  paragraph  twenty-six. 

3.  Judith. 

4.  Mary. 

Paragraph  XX\'I.  William  Dickinson,  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, 1570;  Canterljury  Hall,  Cambridge,  1588;  B.  A.,  1590; 
M.  A.,  1595:  was  a  iiarrister  at  Law,  but  his  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  list  of  Templars,  or  the  Inns  of  Court;  he  prob- 
ably read  law  with  sonic  local  attorney  at  Cambridge.  He 
married  in  1594,  Sarah,  second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Robert  Stacey  of  Ely.  and  settled  in  that  town.  In  1595  he 
instituted  proceedings  in  chancery  against  his  brother  Ro'hcrt, 
for  an  equitable  division  of  their  father's  estate,  but  was  non- 
suited. (See  Calendar  of  Pleadings,  t^j,  Elizabeth.)  He 
died  in  the  spring  of  1629,  leaving  three  sons  that  we  know  of. 
He  may  have  had  others. 

Nathaniel,  born  1600,  at  Ely.  In  August  1629,  he  and 
his  brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  joined  the  "Cambridge 
Company"  for  the  settlement  of  New  England.  They 
left  Southampton  in  March  1630.  Upon  arriving  at  Bos- 
ton, Nathaniel  is  said  to  have  proceeded  to  Watertown, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Boston,  where  he  remained  until 
1635,  when  he  removed  to  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  in 
1637  was  admitted  a  freeman  of  Connecticut.  In  1640  he 
was  elected  Town-clerk  or  Recorder,  serving  until  1659, 
and  in  1G46  was  chosen  a  Selectman  and  also  a  represen- 
tative to  the  General  Court  or  Assembly  of  Connecticut, 
serving   until    1656.       In    1659   he    removed    to    Hadley, 
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Massachusetts,  and  in  iC6o  was  elected  Town-clerk,  serv- 
ing one  year.  In  1661  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to 
build  the  ^Meeting  House,  and  also  appoointed  Rate-maker 
or  Assessor,  serving  until  1676.  In  1663  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Hampshire  Troop  of  Horse:  and  in  1669  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  serving  until 
1676.  He  married  in  January,  1630.  Anne,  widow  of 
William  Gull  of  East  Eerglioldt.  County  Suffolk  (by 
whom  she  had  a  son  William  Gull.  Jr.),  and  died  June  16, 
1676,  and  had  ten  children; 


(l.)  JOHX,  bom  1630;  the  first  Dickinson  bom  in  Ameri- 
ca; married  1647.  Frances  Foote.  and  left  issue  in  1676, 
but  has  no  notable  descendants. 

(2.)  Joseph,  born  1632;  married  1665.  Phoebe  Bracey, 
and  died  in  1675  (killed  by  the  Indians).  His  only 
notable  descendants  were  and  are: 

1.  Colonel  John"  Ouixcy  Dickixsox,  killed  by  the 
Kluklux  in  Florida,  1S73. 

2.  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickixsox,  the  distinguished 
Congregationalist  minister,  now  of  the  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston. 

(3.)  Thomas,  bom  1634;  married  1667.  Hannah  Cowles ; 
died  1713.  His  more  distinguished  descendants  were 
and  are : 

1.  Daxiel  S.  Dickixsox.  State  Senator;  Attorney- 
general  and  Lieutenant-governor  of  New  York ; 
United  States  Senator  and  United  States  District 
Attorney,  E.  D.  New  York. 

2.  AxDREW  B.  Dickixsox.  member  New  York  As- 
sembly and  Senate,  and  United  States  Minister  to 
Nicaragua. 

3.  Leoxard  a.  Dickixsox.  Quartermaster-general, 
Connecticut  Volunteers,  1861-65;  Postmaster  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  18(59-85. 
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4.  AxsoN  Dickinson,  the  famous  portrait  painter. 

5.  Don   M.   Dickinson,   Postmaster-general,  United 

States,  18S7-S9. 

6.  Rev.  Legii  R.  Dickinson. 

7.  Charles  M.  Dickinson",  Editor,  Binghampton  Re- 
publican. 


(4.)   Han.naii,  bom  1636;  married  ist,  1670,  John  Clary; 
2dly,  Enos  Kingsley. 

(5.)   Samuel,  born   1636;  married   166S,  Martha  Bridg- 
man  ;  died  171 1.     tiis  more  notable  descendants  were: 

1.  Well   S.   Dicki.nson,   member   Xew   York   State 
Senate. 

2.  Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson,  state  Senator,  Alas- 
I  sachusetts ;  trustee  and  treasurer,  Amherst  Col- 
lege ;  father  of 

I.  Edward,  member  ^Massachusetts  Senate  and 
member  of  Congress  1853-55 :  trustee  and 
treasurer,  Amherst  College :    father  of 

I.  William  A.  Dickinson,  trustee  and  treas- 
urer Amherst  College  ;    father  of 


I.  Edward,  librarian,  Amherst  College. 

J.  :       :.C.  ^^     r-s:.  -.r.:  r:C>.l^    ^>  ^  N^  tWr  i  .. 

3.  Rodolpiius    Dickinson,    member    of    Congress. 
Tenth  District,  Ohio,  1847-49;  father  of 


I.  Edward  F.,  member  of  Congress.  Tenth  Dis- 
trict, Ohio,  1S67-69;  mayor  of  Fremont,  Ohio, 
and  Probate  Judge,  Sandusky  County. 


(6.)  Opadiaii,  born  1641  :  married  ist.  1669,  Sarah 
I  Beardsley:  2d,  1693.  Mehitable  Hinsdale.  He  died 
I  in  1698.     His  only  notable  descendant  is 
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I  I.  Hon.  Le\"i  Parsons  AIorton,  member  of  Congress, 
1879-81  ;  United  States  Alinister  to  Franee,  1881- 
85;  Vice-president,  United  States,  1889-1893; 
Governor  of   New   York,   1895-1897. 


(7.)   Nathaniel,  born  1643;  married  ist.  1662.  Hannab 
■;    2d,    16S0,    Elizabctb    Gillett ;    3d,    1084, 


Elizabetb  Wrigbt ;  died  1710.      His  notable  descend- 
ants were : 

I.  Brigadier-general    Lemuel    Dickinson,    Massa- 
cliusetts  2vlilitia. 

I  2.  Drigadier-general    Seth    Dickinson,    Massacbus- 
etts  Militia. 

3.  Brigadier-general  Solomon  Dickinson,  Kentucky 

Alibtia. 

4.  Colonel  John  Dickinson,  Massachusetts  Militia. 

5.  David  W.  Dickinson,  member  of  Congress  from 
Tennessee. 

6.  Moss  Kent  Dickinson,  Mayor  of  Ottawa,  Canada. 

7.  Consider    Dickinson,    who    founded    the    school 
at  DeerfieUl. 

8.  Rev.   James    Taylor    Dickinson,    ^Missionary   at 

Singapore,  India. 


(8.)  Neiiemiaii,  born  1644;  married  ist,  1671,  Mary 
Cowles ;  2d.  Elizabctb  Wright;  died  1723.  His  more 
notable  descendants  were  or  are : 

1.  William    Leverett    Dickinson,  Superintendent 
Public  School,  Hudson  County,  N.  Y. 

2.  Rev.  Pliny  Dickinson. 

3.  Rev.  Austin  Dickinson. 
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4.  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinso.v. 

5.  General   Edward   Dickinson,   General   Manager, 

Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads. 

6.  Hon.  ]\Iakouis  F.  Dickinson,  president  Common 
Council  of  Boston. 

7.  Hon.  Asa  W.  Dickinson,  collector.  Port  of  Jersey 
City,  18S3-1888. 

8.  William  Phelps  Dickinson  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  orig-inators  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
and  member,  Board  of  Commissioners. 


(9.)   Hezeklmi,  born  1645;  married  1679,  Abigail  Black- 
man;  died  1707.      His  two  sons  were: 

1.  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  170S- 
1747;  first  president,  Princeton  College,  1747.  His 
grandson  was 

I.  Jon.\tiian  Dickinson  Sergeant,  secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  Provincial  Congress,  and  At- 
torney-general, New  York;  father  of  three 
distinguished  sons : 

1.  Hon.  John  Sergeant. 

2.  Hon.  Thomas  Sergeant. 

3.  Hon.  Elihu  Spencer  Sergeant. 

2.  Rev.  ]MosES  Dickinson,  trustee  of  Yale  College,, 
and  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  Norwalk,  Conn., 
1727  to  1778  (51  years). 

(10.)   Azariah,  born  1648;  killed  by  the  Indians  1675. 

(11.)   Francis,  bom  1650,  d.  s.  p. 

2.  John.      See  paragraph  twenty-seven. 
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3.  Thomas,  born  1604;  Doston  1630;  New  Haven  164-2;  Fair- 
field 1645;  died  1648;  left  issue,  but  nothing  definite  has 
as  yet  been  ascertained  of  them. 

Paragraph  XX\^II.  Joiix  Dickinson  was  bom  at  Ely 
in  Cambridge  in  1602.  After  the  death  of  their  father,  he  and 
his  brothers,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas,  wlio  were  non-conform- 
ists, determined  to  come  to  New  England.  They  joined  the 
"Cambridge  Company"  w'hich  was  formed  by  Winthrop.  Dud- 
ley, Salstonstafl  and  others,  in  August.  1629.  They  sailed  from 
Southampton  in  ]\Iarch.  1630,  in  four  vessels,  viz.:  the  "Ar- 
bella."  the  "Talbot,"  the  "Ambrose,"  and  the  '•Jewel."  They 
reached  Boston  in  !May  or  June,  1630.  John  first  settled  at 
Barnstaple,  where  he  marrietl  in  1638.  Mary  Taylor.  In  1642 
he  removed  to  Salis])ury,  and  became  a  freeholder  there  in 
1643;  "^^'^s  elected  Constable  in  1647.  He  was  also  Captain  of 
the  ship  "Desire"  running  between  I'lymouth,  Mass.,  and 
Oyster  Bay  and  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  He  lost  his  first 
wife  in  1647,  by  whom  he  had: 

1.  Mary,  born  1639;  d.  s.  p. 

2.  James,  born  1641 ;  d.  s.  p. 

3.  John,  born  1642;  married  ist,  1671,  Hannah  Gough :  2dly, 
1861,  Alice  Roper,  and  died  December  30,  1683. 

I.  John,  born  16S2;  d.  s.  p. 

Captain  Dickinson  married  2dly,  Elizabeth  Hicks  of  Barn- 
staple, who  died  in  1649.  He  married  3dly,  165 1,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  John  Howland,  of  Plymouth,  and  widow  of  Eph- 
raim  Hicks,  who  died  in  1649.  Captain  Dickinson,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  his  numerous  voyages  to  Oyster  Bay,  where  he 
traded  with  the  Quakers,  became  a  convert  to  the  peaceful,  but 
peculiar  doctrines  taught  by  them,  and  v.dien.  in  1653,  his 
vessel  was  captured  by  the  French,  he  determined  to  settle  per- 
manently at  Oyster  Bay,  and  in  1659  ptirchased  a  large  tract 
of  land  there  (having  previously  lived  in  a  leased  house), 
through  an  agent.  This  is  spoken  of  as  the  first  transfer  of 
land  ever  made  through  a  real  estate  agent  in  America.  Cap- 
tain Dickinson  died  about  1684.  He  had  nine  children  as 
follows:    (all   the  dates   are   recorded   in   the   records   of   the 
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monthly  meetinq-  at  Oyster  Day,  as  collected  by  Henry  Onder- 
donk,  Jr.,  and  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Long-  Island  Historical 
Society  in  Brooklyn.) 

I.  Elizadeth,  bom   i6th,   loth  month,  1852 ;  died  unmarried 
at  Flushing,  Long  Lsland,  in  16S2. 

<    2.  JcsEPii.      See  paragraph  twenty-eight. 

3.  Mercy,  born  23d,  4th  month.   1657. 

4.  Jabis,  bom  29th,  9th  month.  1660. 

5.  Lydia,  born  5th.  loth  month,  1662 ;  married  1680,  Ephraim' 

Carpenter  Constable  of  Oyster  Bay. 

6.  Samuel,  bom  26th,  3d  month,   1665:  settled  at  Setauket, 
Sufifolk  Countv ;  from  whom  descended: 


(i.)  Halsey  Dickinson,  of  Moriches,  Suffolk  County; 
married  November  12,  1S08,  Parnessa,  daughter  of 
John  Leek. 

(2.)  John  of  Setauket;  married  November  11,  1809,  Sally 
Jones. 


7.  Mehitable,  born  4th,  nth  month,  1667. 

8.  Hannah,  born  6th,  3d  month,   1671  ;  married   1696,  Isaac 

Gibbs. 

9.  James,  bom  27th,  7th  month,  1675  ;  grandfather  of 


I.  Charles,  who  settled  in  Dutchess  (now  Putnam) 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  September  12,  1744, 
Cornelia  B.  Bogert,  and  had  : 

(i)   James,  of  Dutchess  County;  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
1777;  married  1790,  Mary  Goldsmith. 

(2.)   Samuel,  loyalist  in  1782. 

(3.)   Sarah,  married  John  Campbell. 


I04 
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Paragraph  XXVIII.  Joseph  Dickinson  was  born  at 
\/-  Oyster  Bay,  24th,  12th  montli,  1654;  married  1680.  Hannah, 
■■>      daughter  of  Zebulon  Titus,  and  had 

Paragraph  XXIX.  Zeculon  Dickinson,  born  at  West- 
bur\',  Queens  County,  Long  Island,  in  16S1  ;  married  in  1707, 
Deborah  Co.xe,  of  Newton,  and  had 

I.  Zebulon  2d,  born  1708;  married  loth.  7th  month.  1747- 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Douglity,  and  removed  to 
North  Castle,  Westchester  County ;  had  issue : 

(i.)   H.VNNAH.  born  1748;  married  1764.  John  Haltock  of 
Cortland  ^lanor,  Westchester  County. 

(2.)   Debok.mi,  born  1750;  married  1771,  John  L'nderhill. 

(3.)  Jesse,  born   1752;  married   1773,  Sarah  Titus,  and 
had: 


I.  D.wiD,  born  1774:  removed  to  Seneca  County,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  died  about  1826-27;  married  1810. 
Sarah  Co.xe,  and  had  : 

(i.)   Alfred,  born  181 1  ;  married  ist,  1850,  .Anne 
Riker,  and  had 


I.  Helen,  born  1851  :  married  James  R.  Bur- 
nett, and  has  had 

I.  Anne  Dickinson. 

Alfred  married  2dly,  1865,  Anne  Townsend, 
and  had : 

1.  Townsend,    bom     1866;    married    1890, 
Eliza  Blackwell  Taylor,  and  has 

I.  Mary  Blackwell,  born    1893. 

2.  Walter,  bom  1869. 


(2.)   Charles,  bom   1814;  married 
I  died  1834;  left 
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(T  )  John',  bom  1816;  married  1834,^  ^I^i"v 
Weeks  Jolm  was  Coroner  of  Kmi^^s  County, 
and  di^ed  m  Cr.joklyn  in  1853.  His  wife  died 
in  1S95.      They  had: 

1.  Charles,  born  1837;  died  1838. 

2.  A.MOS,    l)orn    183S;    died    1838. 

3.  Anne,  born  1839;  married  H.  11.  Funston. 

4.  Charles  2d,  born  1840;  died  1841. 

5.  John,   born    1843;   married    1874.   Emma 
WoodruiTe.  and  has  had: 

(i.)  John  Woouruffe,  born  1875. 

(2.)   Mary,  born  1877. 

(3.)    Mauel,  born   1880. 

(4.)   Anne,  born  1886. 

6.  David,  born  1845  ;  d.  s.  p. 

7.  I^Iary,  born   1849;  d.  s.  p.    1867. 


(4.)   Isaac,  born  1818;  married 
had 


I.  Alfred. 


and 


2.  Amos,  settled  in  Genesee  County,  where  he  died 
unmarried  in  1825. 


(4.)   ZEBULON,bom  1754;  married  178^-  Ehzabeth  Brush. 

(5.)   Martha,  born  1756;  married  1783.  Piatt  Townsend, 
I  M.  D..  and  had 


io6 
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I        I  I.  Platt,  born  1784. 

j  (6.)    Mary,  born   1758;  married  1784,  Abraham  Powell. 

V    2.  Moses.     See  paragraph  thirty. 

Paragrapli  XXX.  Moses  Dickixson  was  born  about 
1710;  settled  at  Chappaqua  in  VVestcliester  County;  married 
,  and  had : 

1.  Nathaniel. 

2.  Joseph. 

3.  Henry. 

^   4.  Zebediah.       See    paragraph    thirty-one. 

5.  David,  settled  at  Yonkers,  where  he  married  a  Miss  Drake, 
and  left  a  son 


I.  David   Drake,    who   married   Elizabeth,   daughter   of 
Benjamin  Townsend,  and  had : 


(I- 


)  TowNSEXD,  went  to  Arkansas  about  1830  :  mem- 
ber of  Constitutional  Convention  of  1834;  one  of 
the  first  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ar- 
kansas, 1838-36;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Indepen- 
dence County,  and  Circuit  Judge,  3d  District,  also 
member  of  Assembly.  Went  to  Texas,  and  was 
drowned  while  crossing  a  stream  there  on  horse- 
back ;  had  three  children  : 

1.  Mary,  resides  in  California. 

2.  Charles,  resides  in  California. 

3.  Benjamin,  died  young. 


(2.)  Benjamin  Drake,  born  1802;  went  to  Arkansas 
about  1840;  first  settled  at  Pine  Bluff,  where  he 
married  Elizabeth  Staten.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Independence  County.  He  died  in  1886. 
She  died  in  1854.     They  had: 
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I.  Edward  AL.  born  about  1845;  clerk  of  the 
Courts,  Independence  County,  and  member  of 
the  Assembly,  sessions  of  1890  and  1S92. 


2.  Elizacetii,  married 


Hickason. 


3.  John,     clerk    of    the    Independence     County 
Courts,  1S90-92. 


(3.)   William,  born  1804;  went  to  Arkanjas  in  1S40; 
to  California  in  1853,  where  he  died  about  1S80. 

(4.)    Mary,  went  to  Arkansas   with  her  brothers   in 
1840;  died  unmarried  at  fine  Bluff,  about  i860. 


■""•  Paragraph  XXXT.  Zluediah  Dickinson  was  bom  at 
Chappaqua,  Westchester  CoL.iuy,  about  1750:  settled  at  New 
Castle,  Westchester  County,  until  1791.  wlien  he  removed  to 
Coxsackie,  Greene  County,  X.  Y.  He  married  in  1775,  Eliza- 
beth Powell,  and  had  : 


1.  Moses,  married  Sally  Nelson. 

2.  Henry,  married  Ellen  Whitlow. 

3.  Isaac,  married  Patience  Powell. 

4.  Jacob.      See  paragraph  thirty-two. 

5.  David,  married  Elizabeth  Robinson. 

6.  Reuben,  married  Roxie  Rockwell. 

7.  Zebulon,  married  Esther  Dean. 

8.  Catherine,   married   Seneca  Griffin. 

9.  Abigail,  married  Josiah  King. 

Paragraph  XXXII.  Jacoc  Dickinson  was  bom  at  New 
Castle,  Westchester  County,  about  1782:  married  1808,  De- 
borah Fosdicke,  and  had :  _  .  . 
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-I.  Henry.      See  paragraph  thirty-tlirce. 

2.  John,  born  November  20,  181 1. 

3.  Mary,  bom  Aug-U5t  6,  1813;  married  Hamilton  Eaton. 

4.  Charles,  born  Oetober  27,  1815;  married  Jeannette  Hem- 

rningway.      c     ^      .  . 

5.  Angelixe,  born  March  26,  181S;  marrietl  Jolm  Beach. 

6.  Jacob,  born  August  29,  1820;  married  Helen  Dennis. 

7.  Samuel,  born  December  13,  1822:  married  Ellen  Peabody. 

8.  Ezra,  born  April  26,   1827;    married  Margaret  Hemming- 

way. 


~  Paragraph  XXXHI.  Hfcnry  Dickinson,  born  in  Cox- 
sackie,  Greene  County,  Xcw  York,  Xovember  17.  1809:  mar- 
ried Ruth  Powell,  and  has  had: 


1.  Nathaniel  Powell,  d.  s.  p. 

2.  Henry,  M.  D.  for  ten  years  surgeon  on  the  steamers  of  the 

White  Star  Line  between  X'cw  York  r.nd  Liverpool.  Dr. 
Dickinson  has  been  a  great  traveller  in  his  day,  and  has 
visited  most  of  the  civilized  countries  in  the  world. 

3.  Martha,    c  ;>'■--  ;      -  -   '  ;  ■ '   -,  . 

4.  Elizabeth,  married  Eugene  Tompkins.  -J--'  -"-       '-^ 

5.  Esther,  married  George  Halstead,  and  had  ;'H'/t'.  [0,  i^'^C 
"( I . )   Rut H.  ^-v^jL- ^  / ' '■  ^^ "»  t 

(2.)  Caroline  Wilder.  >^>a^ii<.,''^'^^ 
(3.)  George  Dickinson.'      ^g^yvsi    \*^^' 
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APPENDIX     A. 

Paragraph  I.  Charles  Dickinson,  (2d  son  of  James 
Dickinson,  Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  James  I,  2d  son 
of  Symon  Dickinson,  ist  son  of  Riciiard  Dickinson  of  Bradley 
Hall,  (see  paragraph  XX1\',  main  record),  was  born  in  1599; 
Page  of  the  Presence  to  James  I.  1610-1615:  married  1619. 
Rachael,  daughter  of  John  Carter,  alderman,  of  St.  Andrew's 
Parish,  High  Holborn,  London ;  and  dying  in  1654,  left  three 
sons: 

1.  Walter.     See  paragraph  two. 

2.  Henry,  settled  in  Virgina.  1654;  left  a  large  issue,  among 
them: 

(i.)  Adam  Dickinson.  Pligh  Sheriff,  York  County,  Va., 
I  1745,  father  of 

I  I.  Edward  B.,  Captain  and  Major,  \'irginia  line 
Continental  Armv ;  killed  at  Monmouth.  June  28, 
1778. 

(2.)  Asa  D.  Dickinson,  member  of  \''irginia  Assembly 
and  Senate ;  President  Judge,  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va. 

(3.)  James  S.  Dickinson,  mem.ber  of  Alabama  Senate 
and  xA.ssembly ;  President  Judge,  Clark  County,  Ala. ; 
Presidential  Elector,  1S41. 

(4.)   Festus     Dickinson.     District    Attorney.    Caroline 
County  ;    father  of 

1.  Andrew  G.,  Colonel  and  Chief  of  start  to  General 
John  B.  McGruder,  C.  S.  A. ;  General  Superin- 
tendent, New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  for 
South  America ;  Knight  of  the  Urder  of  Isabel  the 
Catholic  of  Spain. 

2.  Allan  B.,  Major,  C.  S.  A. 

(5.)  Henry  S.  Dickinson,  member  of  Mississippi  Senate 
and  House ;    member  of  the  Confederate  Senate  from 
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Mississippi:    Presidential    Elector,    1841,    and    Peace 
Commissioner,  1S61. 

3.  John,   came  to   \'irg-inia   in    1654;   Maryland    1660;   left  a 
large  issue,  two  of  whom  were: 

(i.)  Charles,  Lieutenant,  United  States  Xavy  ;  killed  in 
a  duel  with  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

(2.)  Maiilon"  H.  Dickinson,  chief  Commissioner  of 
Highways,  Philadelphia:  member  of  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Pulilic  Building's,  Philadelphia,  and  presi- 
dent of  State  Board  of  Public  Charities. 

Paragraph  II.  \V.\lter  Dickinson,  born  1620;  Lieuten- 
ant of  Horse  under  i'rince  Rujiert,  1644-48;  Captain,  July  5. 
1648:  was  in  Rupert's  expedition  to  Ireland  in  1649;  Em.igra- 
tion  Commissioner  for  the  London  Comjvany,  1652-54;  came 
to  Virginia  in  1654;  removed  to  Maryland  in  1660.  where  he 
built  a  stone  mansion  at  Trappe,  Talbot  County,  in  16G0,  called 
"Croisedore,"  which  is  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  lineal 
descendant,  James  O.  Dickinson,  in  the  eigb.th  generation. 
This  record  is  only  surpassed  by  one  other  family  in  America, 
the  Lloyds,  who  have  occupied  "Wye  House,"  Talbot  County, 
Md.,  since  1650.  Walter  was  a  Judge  of  the  County  Coun  of 
Talbot  County,  1 679-1 681  ;  married  ist,  Jane,  daughter  of 
William  Yarrett,  and  had 

I.  \ViLLL\M.      See  paragraph  three. 

Married  2dly,   Mary,   daughter  of  Thomas    Meares,   and 
dying  in   1681,  had 

I.  Rachael,   married   William   Rodney,   High    Sheriff.   Kent 
I  County,  Del.     tier  grandson  was  tlie  famous 

I  I.  CAESAR  Rodney,  born  1730:  High  Sheriff,  Kent  Coun- 
ty; speaker,  Delaware  Assembly;  delegate.  Stamp  Act 
Congress ;  member  of  Continental  Conq-ress ;  signer 
of  Declaration  of  Independence:  Governor  of  Dela- 
ware, and  Associate  Justice.  Delaware  Supreme  Court ; 
Major-general  of  Militia;  died  1783;  had  two  sons: 

I.  Cesar  Augtus,  M.  C.  and  United  States  Senator. 
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I  2.  Daniel,  M.  C.  and  United  States  Senator;  father  of 
j  I.  Geouge  Drvdges,   M.  C,   1S41-45. 

Paragraph  III.  W|llia.m  Dickix.-^on  was  born  Decem- 
ber ID,  1G58;  died  March,  1717:  married  1680,  EUzabeth, 
daughter  of  Howell  Powell,  and  had 

1.  Elizadeth,  married  William  Harrison,  and  from  her  de- 
scended : 

(i.)   Raciiael,  wife  of  John  Leeds,  Surveyor-general  of 
Maryland. 

(2.)  John    Leeds    Bozman,   the   distinguished   historian 
of  ALiryland. 

(3-)   Joii^    Leeds   Kerr,   member  oi   Congress;     United 
States  Senator. 

(4.)  John  Bo;7Man  Kerr,  member  of  Congress;  Charge 
d' Affaires,,  Nicaragua. 

(5.)    ?L\NNAii,  wife  of  Charles  Thompson,  secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  1774-178S. 

2.  Samuel.     See  paragraph  four. 

3.  James,  High  Sheritl.  Talbot  County:  member  of  .Assembly; 
treasurer.  Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  and  Judge,  Talbot  County 
Court ;  ancestor  of 

I.  James  P.  Dickinson,  member  of  Marv-land  Constitu- 
tional Convention,   1851. 

Paragraph  IV.  Samuel  Dickinson,  bom  in  Talbot 
County,  JVId.,  1689;  died  Kent  County.  Del.,  1760;  President 
Judge,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  Kent  County,  Del.,  1740-1760; 
Associate  Judge,  Supreme  Court,  Del,  1754- 1760.  Married 
1st,  1710,  Judith  Troth,  and  had: 

I.  Henry,  Colonel  of  Militia:  member  of  Assembly;  treasurer, 
I  Eastern  Shore,  Md.,  and  member  of  Constitutional  Con- 
I  vention,  Md.,   1796;  from  him  descends 
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I  I.  James  Overton  Dickinson  9th,  and  present  owner  of 
"Croisedore." 

2.  ELizADETn,  married  Charles  Goldsborough  of  Cambridge, 
Md.     Her  descendants : 

(i.)   Charles,   Governor   of    Maryland   and   member  of 
Congress. 

(2.)   William  T.,  State  Senator.  Aid. 


Judge  Dickinson  married  2dly.  1731.  May,  daughter  of 
John  Cadwahuler  of  Philadelphia.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  mem- 
ber of  City  Council  and  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had: 

I.  John,  born  1732;  ^iliddle  Temple,  London,  1757;  speaker  of 
Delaware  Assembly.  1760;  member  of  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly, 1762-65:  1771-76;  delegate.  Stamp  Act  Congress, 
October,  1765:  member  of  Continental  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  1774-76;  chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  (and  cx-oftiao,  our  tirst  Secretary  of  State),  and 
on  Articles  of  Confederation :  member.  Committee  of 
Safety,  Pennsylvania.  1775-76;  Colonel,  ist  iJattalion, 
Pennsylvania  Militia,  1775-76;  and  the  only  member  of  the 
Congress  that  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  saw  active  service  in  the  ticld  ;  served  as  a  private  in 
Captain  Lewis'  Company.  Rodney's  Delaware  Brigade,  at 
the  battle  of  Drandywine  :  Brigadier-general  Delaware  Mili- 
tia, October,  1777,  but  resigned  in  December;  member  of 
Congress  from  Delaware,  1779-80 ;  member,  Delaware  State 
Council,  1780-81  ;  Governor  of  Delaware,  1781-82;  Gover- 
nor of  Pennsylvania,  and  Chief  Justice,  High  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Admiralty  cases,  17S2-85  ;  chairman.  Annapolis 
Convention,  1786.  and  appointed  by  Congress  Federal 
Judge  for  New  York,  but  declined ;  delegate  from  Dela- 
ware to  Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  1787;  Chief 
Justice,  High  Court  of  Appeals,  Delaware,  1788  to  1791  ; 
delegate  to  Delaware  Constitutional  Convention,  1792; 
trustee,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  founder,  and 
President.  Board  of  Trustees  of  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, 1783- 1808,  and  of  the  Westoun  Female  Academy 
(Quaker).      Mr.  Dickinson  was  the  author  of  the  "Far- 
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mer's  Letters;"  "Resolves"  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress; 
1st  and  2d  "Petitions  to  tlie  King;"  "Address  to  the  In- 
habitants of  Quebec;"  "Address  to  the  Armies;"  "Articles 
of  Confederation;"  "Address  to  tlie  States;"  and  1st  and 
2d  series  "Fabian  Letters."  Died  1S08.  Left  no  male 
issue. 

2.  Philemon'.      See  paragraph  five. 

Paragraph  V.  Philemon  Dickixson  was  born  at 
"Croisedore,"  2\Id.,  iVpril  5,  1739;  educated  at  Allison  Acad- 
emy, New  London,  Chester  County.  Pa.,  and  at  tlie  "College  of 
Philadelphia,"  but  never  took  his  degree;  read  law  with  his 
brother  John  in  i'hiladeljjhia.  where  he  resided  from  1760  to 
1767,  when  he  removed  to  Trenton.  X.  J.;  signer,  "Non-im- 
portation Resolutions,"  November  7,  1765;  Colonel  Hunterdon 
Battalion,  N.  J.  Militia,  July  to  October,  1775 ;  senior  Briga- 
dier-general, New  Jersey  Militia.  October  19,  1775  to  June  6, 
1777;  "^i'iJo^"S'cnt.>ral  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  New 
Jersey  Provincial  Forces  in  the  Field,"  June  6,  1777  to  October 
31,  1781 ;  delegate  to  the  New  Jersey  Provincial  Congress  in 
1776,  and  member  of  committee  which  drafted  the  first  Con- 
stitution of  New  Jersey.  General  Dickinson  ably  seconded 
Washington's  masterly  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  oi  the  "Assanpink"  (second  day's  fight  at 
Trenton)  ;  defeated  the  British  at  "Somerset  Court  House," 
January  20.  1777,  and  was  personally  commended  by  Washing- 
ton in  a  letter  to  Congress  ;  drove  the  British  out  of  Staten 
Island  in  November,  1777:  defeated  them  at  Bordentown,  May 
1778;  led  the  van-guard  v.ith  Lafayette  at  Alonmouth,  where 
he  held  the  British  at  bay  until  Washington  rallied  the  Con- 
tinentals, and  again  received  the  thanks  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  in  a  letter  to  Congress  :  chief  signal  officer,  IMiddle  De- 
partment, Continental  Army.  November.  1778  to  ]\Iay.  1779; 
ably  seconded  Greene,  at  Springfield,  in  June,  1780,  and  a  third 
time  received  special  thanks  in  a  letter  to  Congress ;  acting 
Quartermaster-general,  Middle  Department,  Continental  Army, 
August  to  October,  1780;  chief  Commissioner,  New  Jersey 
Loan  Office,  17S1-82;  member  of  Continental  Congress,  1782- 
83;  Vice-president,  New  Jersey  Council  (Senate)  1783-85; 
member  of  Commission  to  select  site  for  Federal  Capital  in 
October,  1784;  appointed  by  Congress  Federal  Judge  for  New 
York,  in  1786  (after  his  brother  John  declined  it),  but  he  also 
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declined  it;  United  States  Senator,  1790-93;  Commissioner  to 
receive  subscriptions  to  stock  of  United  States  Bank,  1781 — he 
himself  subscribed  £5,000;  trustee,  Trenton  Academy;  mem- 
ber, Hunterdon  County  Uoard  of  Education,  and  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders;  director  of  the  Trenton  Banking  Com- 
pany; died  February  4,  1809;  married  1767,  his  cousin  IMary, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas  Calwalader,  first  Chief  Burgess  of 
Trenton;  member.  Select  Council.  Philadelphia,  1751-69;  mem- 
ber, Privy  Council,  Pennsylvania,  1755-75  ;  one  of  the  original 
founders  and  trustees  of  the  following  institutions:  Philadel- 
phia Library  Company,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of 
which  he  was  \'ice-presi(lent.  During  the  Revolution  he  was 
a  medical  Director  (rank  of  Colonel)  Philadelphia  Line,  and 
chief  surgeon.  Pcnnsyvania  Hospital,  1778-79. 
General  Dickinson  left  one  son 

Paragraph  VL  Samuel  Dickinson,  born  1770;  trustee 
Trenton  Academy ;  member,  Hunterdon  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  Chosen  Freeholders,  and  a  director,  Trenton  Bank- 
ing Company.  1809-1828;  married  1797,  Anne,  daughter  of 
Brigadier-general  Samuel  Meredith ;  member  Philadelphia 
Common  Council ;  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  Provincial  Congress, 
1775 ;  member,  State  Board  of  Finance :  member.  Continental 
Congress;  surveyor,  Port  of  Philadelphia;  first  Treasurer, 
United  States,  1789-1801  ;  director,  I'.ank  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Bank  of  North  America,  and  president,  Welsh  Society.  In 
1780,  he  and  his  brother-in-law.  George  Clymer  and  Henry 
Hill,  each  gave  £5,000  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Mr.  Dickinson  died  in  1837,  leaving  with  others 

Philemon,  born  1803  ;  director,  Trenton  Banking  Company, 
1828-82;  president,  1832-81;  United  States  Pension 
Agent,  1837-61  ;  66;  69;  member.  Constitutional  Commis- 
sion, 1873;  chairman,  Trenton  Water  Works,  1856-74,  and 
the  State  Sinking  Fund,  1873-82;  died  1882. 

I.  Samuel  Meredith,  Assistant  Adjutant-general.  New 
Jersey ;  Reporter  in  Chancery,  and  president.  New  Jer- 
sey Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  Samuel,  Colonel  First  New  Jcrscv  Militia;  Captain  Co.  E, 
I  Tenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  1847-48;  father  of 
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I  I.  Wharton,  genealogist  of  the  Dickinson  family. 


APPENDIX   B. 

Paragraph  I.  William  DrcKix^ox  (5th  son  of  James 
Dickinson,  Cnntlenian  of  the  Bed-chamher  to  James  I,  2d  son 
of  Symon  Dickinson,  ist  son  of  Richard  Dickinson  of  Bradley- 
Hall  (see  paragraph  twenty-four,  main  record),  was  born  in 
1603;  Eton  and  Mcrton  College,  (Jxford,  1618;  B.  D.  1621;. 
M.  A.  1625  ;  Rector  of  Appleton,  Berkshire,  and  Besselsleigh, 
Oxford,  1625  to  his  death  in  1679.  He  married  in  1623,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Edmund,  and  granddaughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cole- 
pepper  of  Hallinghourne,  Kent,  and  left  six  sons: 


Edmuxd,  born  1624:  Eton,  1638  to  1642;  ^Merton  College. 
Oxford,  1642;  graduating  B.  A.,  1647:  M.  A.,  1649:  AI. 
D.,  1656;  began  practice  in  l^Ii:.;h  street,  Oxford;  medical 
lecturer,  Merton  College,  1656-76;  Fellow,  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  1677;  ^vent  to  London  1684;  Court 
Physician  to  Charles  IL  1684-S5  ;  James  IB  1685-8S ;  presi- 
dent, Westminster  Chemical  School,  16S8-1700:  died  in 
April,  1707.  Dr.  Dickinson  received  for  himself,  and 
brother,  the  following  grant  of  arms,  viz. : 

gules,  between  two  lions 

■■  C'r,    a   bend,   engrailed, 
rampant,  gules." 

Crest : 
Out    of    clouds    ppr.    a 
cubit  arm,  erect  ppr.  hol- 
ding a  branch  of  laurel, 
vert." 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the 
great  French  chemist 
Theodore  Mundamus. 
He  wrote  several  medi- 
cal and  scientific  works, 
in  one  of  which  he  under- 
took to  prove  that  the 
Greeks  borrowed  their  idea  of  the  Oracle  of  AppoUo  at 
Delphi  from  the  writings  of  Moses  He  married  Eliza- 
beth Luddington,  and  had 
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I.  Elizabeth,  married  ist.  Sir  George  Shires,  Baronet; 
2dly,  Baron  Bloniberg,  tlie  German  Ambassador  at 
London. 


2.  Charles,  born  1626;  d.  s.  p. 

3.  Caled,  born  162S;  d.  s.  p. 

4.  Fraxcis.      See  paragraph  two. 

5.  William,  bom  1632;  settled  at  Abingden,  Berkshire;  left 
two  sons : 

(l.)  Thomas,  bom  1675;  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
1690;  B.  A.,  1694;  M.  A.,  1697;  Rector  of  Odington, 
Oxford,  1699  to  1714;  married,  ^larch  12,  1696,  Eliza- 
beth Dasker;  died  1714. 

(2.)  William,  M.  D.,  bom  1677 :  settled  in  London  ;  mar- 
ried I7(X),  his  cousin,  Judith  of  Leeds.  He  was  a 
surgeon  in  St.  Thomas'  Hospital.      He  had  issue: 

1.  Thomas,  bom  1701. 

2.  Nathaniel,    born    1703;     married     1723,     Mary 
Braync.  and  had  by  her  who  died  starch  1742: 

(i.)   Rose,  bom  May  19,  1724. 

(2.)  William,  born  Alay  25,  1726. 

3.  Mary,  bom  1705. 

4.  Jane,  bom  1707. 

6.  John,   born    1634;   settled  at   Leeds;   married    ist,   Grace, 
widow  of  Peter  Jackson,  and  had 

I.  Mercy,  married  Thomas  Whittaker.  D.  V.  M.,  and  had: 

(i.)  William. 

(2.)  TnoM.AS. 
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John  Dickinson  married  2d\y,  l\Iary.  daughter  of  Thomas 
Riitton,  and  dying  in  16S9,  left  issue : 

I.  John  2d.  who  settled  at  Gildersomme.  near  Leeds.  He 
married  Hannah  Smith  (her  sister,  Elizabeth,  married 
Joseph  Lane  and  came  to  Boston).  Mr.  Dickinson 
died  in  1714,  leaving: 

(i.)   John,  died  unmarried,  1749. 

(2.)  Joseph,  who  died  in  1740.  leaving: 

1.  John,  his  heir. 

2.  Michael,   married    1770,   IMary,   daughter  of 
I  George  Simpson,  and  had 

I  I.  William   of   the   "Elms;"   married    1805, 
Mary  Taylor,  and  had 


I.George  of  the  "Elms"  and  "Elstern- 
wich  Hall,"  near  Leeds  ;  married  1853, 
Caroline  Richards,  and  had 

I.  William  George  of  tlie  "Elms," 
etc. ;  married  18SS,  Beatrice  Mach- 
ell,  and  has  had 

I.  Michael  William. 


2.  Judith,  married  her  cousin,  Dr.  William  Dickinson  of 
London. 


Paragraph  H.  Francis  Dickinson  was  born  in  1630; 
married  1662,  ]\Iargaret,  daughter  of  Stephen  Crook.  In  1679, 
he  sailed  for  Jamaica.  They  left  Liverpool  April  i,  in  the 
"Blessing,"  Samuel  Richards,  iMaster:  they  touched  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  arriving  at  Jamaica  in  July.  Mr. 
Dickinson  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  member  of  the 
Colonial  Assembly.      He  died  November  28,  1704,  leaving 

I.  Jon.\than,  born  1663;  married  1685,  Hannah,  daughter  of 
Colonel  John  Gale  of  Jamaica.     He  sailed  for  Philadelphia 
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in  August,  1696.  but  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Florida,  September  23.  In  a  letter  from  Robert  Owen, 
of  Philadelphia  to  FIug:!i  Roberts,  then  in  London,  dated 
1697,  he  speaks  of  this  shipwreck:  "Roben  Arrow  arrived 
here  throusrh  abundants  of  hardship  and  difficulties  far  be- 
yond wt  I  may  relate.  He  was  aboard  of  [the]  "Joseph 
Curie"  coming-  from  Jamaica :  they  were  cast  awnv  at  ye 
Gulffe  of  florida ;  and  fell  amonc:  barbarous  and  savaq-e 
Indians  :  there  was  with  him  one  Dickinson  and  wife  anfl 
family,  coming  from  thence  here  to  live,  who  lost,  as  I  am 
informed.  £1,500  by  their  shipwreck."  }>Ir.  Dickinson, 
however,  was  kindlv  cared  for  bv  friendly  Indians,  and 
eventually  made  their  way  overland,  in  a  iournev  of  a 
thousanrl  miles  through  swamps  and  over  mountains,  ar- 
riving at  Philadelphia  in  Februarv,  1697.  yir.  Dickinson 
at  once  became  a  man  of  note  in  the  nrovince,  and  was 
elected  clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  t6o8,  oq,  t^oo;  aMerman, 
Philadelphia,  1700-17TT;  member  of  Go\-emor's  Council, 
171 1,  13,  15,  20  and  1722;  mavor  of  Philadelphia  1712-13, 
and  again  in  1710:  lay  iudsfe  Provincial  Court.  1715-18; 
member  of  .A.ssemblv.  1719-20:  sneaker,  session  of  1710; 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  171Q-22:  rlied,  June  18.  1722:  left  no 
male  issue  beyond  the  first  generation. 

2.  Caleb.      See  paragraph  three. 

3.  Benjamin,  died  unmarried  in  Jamaica. 

Paragraph  III.  Caleb  Dickinson  was  born  in  England 
in  1670;  was  nine  years  old  when  his  father  went  out  to  Ja- 
maica ;  returned  to  England  in  1698 :  settled  at  }kIonks.  in  Wilt- 
shire; married  1699,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Richard  Vickris,  and 
dying  in  1728,  left 

1.  EzEKiEL  of  Monks ;  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Barnard,  and  had 

I.  Barnard,  of  Bowden  Park.  County  Wilts;  married, 
September  2,  1773,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Goastrey,  but  died  without  issue,  1832. 

2.  Caleb.     See  paragraph  four. 
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3.  ViCKKis  of  Hatspen  in  Somersetshire,  father  of 

I  I.  Charles,  who  married  Catherine  Ahingham. 

4.  Margaret,  married  ist,  Gilbert  OhJner;  2d,  Gabriel  Gold- 

ney. 

5.  Mary,  married  Truman  Hartford. 

Paragraph  IV.  Caleb  Dickinson  2d,  bom  1701  ;  settled 
as  a  merchant  at  Bristol,  and  became  very  wealthy.  He  pur- 
chased King  Weston  House  near  Clifton,  a  suburb  of  Bristol. 

He  married  Sarah ,  and  dving  in  1783,  left  an  only 

child 

Paragraph  V.  William  Dickinson  the  elder,  of  King 
Weston  House,  born  1735;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  member 
of  Parliament  for  Somerset,  three  times  ;  married  1770,  Philip- 
pa,  daughter  of  Stephen  Fuller.  Esq.,  and  had  at  his  death  in 
1806: 

1.  William.      See  paragraph  six. 

2.  Elizabeth,  married  her  cousin  John  Frederick  Fuller. 

3.  Sar.\h,  married  Hans  Sloane,  son  of  Sir  William  Sloane. 

4.  Fr.\nces,  married  John  F.  Pinney. 

Paragraph  VI.  William  Dickinson  the  younger,  of 
King  \\'eston  House,  born  1771  ;  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
member  of  Parliament  for  Somerset,  seven  times ;  married, 
1803,  Sophia,  daughter  of  Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Woodhall 
Park,  County  Herts,  and  niece  of  Robert,  ist  Lord  Carrington, 
(her  sister,  Caroline,  married  ^lajor-general  Thomas  Carey; 
see  next  paragraph),  and  dying,  1S37,  left: 

1.  William,  born  1804;  d.  s.  p.  1820. 

2.  Francis  Henry.     See  paragraph  seven. 

3.  Edmund  Henry,  born    1821  :  married    1861,   Emily   Dulci- 

I  cibella,  daughter  of  Robert  John,  3d  Lord  Auckland  and 
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Bishop  of  Bath  and  \V\lls.      Mr.  Dickinson  is  a  Justice 
of  tlie  Peace  for  Somerset.      They  liave  issue 

r.  Robert  Edward,  born  1862. 

4.  Sophia  Gertrude,  married  1S40,  Rev.  John  Stewart  Hep- 

persley  Homer,  AI.  A.,  and  had  issue. 

5.  Caroline,  married  WilHam  Beuce  Jones  of  Lissilan,  County 

Cork. 

Para,e:raph  VII.  Francis  Henry  Dtckin'^on  of  Kins: 
Weston  House,  born  1813:  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Depart- 
ment Lieutenant,  Somerset;  Hicrh  Sheritt,  1853:  member  of 
Parhament,  1841-47;  married  1S35,  Carohne,  daucvliter  of 
Major-general  Thomas  Carey  (by  CaroHne  Sniitli  :  see  pre- 
ceding paragraph),  and  died  in  1890.  having  had  issue: 

1.  William.     See  paragraph  eight. 

2.  Reginald,  born  1841. 

3.  Henry,  bom  1842;  died  1842. 

4.  Arthur,  bora  1847;  married  1873,  Ahce  B.  WoodrofTe,  and 
has: 

(i.)  Francis,  born  1874. 

(2.)  Stephen  Carey,  bora  1875. 

5.  Edmund,  born  1850;  in  holy  orders;  died  unmarried,  1895. 

6.  Carey,  born  185 1  ;  died  unmarried,  18S2. 

7.  Sophia  Caroline. 

8.  Frances. 

9.  Gertrude,  d.  s.  p.  i860. 

10.  Lucy,  married  1866,  William  Henry  Magens. 
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11.  Philippa  Mary. 

12.  Mary,  married  1S7S,  Thomas  Charles,  2d  Lord  Robarte^ 
and  has  ' 

I.  Thomas  Charles  Regixald,  heir  apparent. 

13.  Edith. 

Paragraph  VITT.  William  DrcKix>oN  3d,  of  Kin-  Wes- 
ton House,  born  1S39;  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Somerset  and 
Captam  m  the  2d  Regiment.  Somerset  ^lih'tia.  Mr.  Dickinson 
owns  4,270  acres  of  land,  from  which  he  derives  a  rent-roll  of 
£1,250  per  annum.  He  married  in  187=.  Helen,  daucrhter  of 
George  Bairusfather.  Esq..  H.  E.  O.  S.  C.  (and  niece  of  Tohn 
McLennan,  M.  D.,  R  R.  C.  P.,  physician-general  of  the  Bom- 
bay presidency),  and  has  had: 

1.  William  Francis,  born  1877. 

2.  John  McLennan,  born  1881. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS. 


A  memorable  reunion  of  the  Dickinson  family  was  held 
on  the  8th  and  9th  days  of  August,  1S83,  at  Amherst,  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  his  address  upon  the  occasion,  IVIr.  Wharton 
Dickinson,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  said:  "Six  hundred 
people,  all  claiming  kinship,  and  what  is  still  more  remark- 
able, proving  it  by  certain  distinctive  features,  assembled  to- 
gether in  one  place,  is  no  ordinary  spectacle." 

The  objects  of  the  Amherst  meeting  were  to  commemo- 
rate the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  in  Hadley,  Mass..  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  who 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  New  England  branch,  also  to  culti- 
vate mutual  acquaintance,  and  to  recall  the  histories  associated 
with  honored  names  belonging  to  the  line. 

Representatives  of  the  Dickinson  family  came  together 
from  fifteen  states  of  the  Union. 

Each  member  wore  upon  the  left  breast  a  green  silk 
ribbon,  upon  which  was  stamped  in  gold  the  Coat  of  Arms 
belonging  to  the  family.  At  the  place  of  meeting,  behind 
the  speaker's  desk,  there  was  a  frame  eighteen  feet  high,  which 
carried  a  scroll  containing  in  golden  letters  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished Dickinsons,  also  the  portraits  of  a  number  of  these, 
as  well  as  a  historical  chart.  The  whole  was  surmounted 
by  shields  and  flags.  At  one  side  rested  a  musket,  which  had 
belonged  to  one  of  Nathaniel's  sons,  who  had  made  use  of 
it  "in  the  killing  of  Indians  and  wolves." 

A  record  of  the  proceedings  has  been  preserved,  as  follows : 

College  Hall,   A^rIIERST, 
August  8,  1883,  ID  o'clock  A.  .M. 
The    President,    M.    F.    Dickinson,    Jr.,    Esq.,    called    the 
meeting  to  order  in  the  following  words: 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  requested  to  call 
this  meeting  to  order ;  and  I  invite  Mr.  F.  W.  Dickinson,  of 
Springfield,  ]\Iass.,  who  has  acted  as  the  official  Secretary-  of 
this  committee,  to  announce  the  officers  of  the  day. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dickinson  tb.cn  announced  the  list  of  officers 
of  the  organization  as  follows : 

President — ]M.   F.   Dickinson.  Jr. 

Vice-Presidents —  Dr.  John  F.  Ely,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa; 
Henry  Woods,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Aug,  N.  Currier,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Chas.   F.   Raymond,   Cambridge,   ^Nlass. :  Judge   Wm. 

F.  Dickinson,  Aurora,  111. ;  Wm.  L.  Dickinson,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.;  Edward  Dickinson,  Laramie,  W.  T. ;  Daniel  H.  Dickin- 
son, Hadley,  Mass. ;  John  W.  Dickinson,  Boston,  }klass. ;  Wil- 
liam Dickinson,  Worcester,  Mass. :  Perez  Dickinson,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Elijah  W.  Dickinson.  Springffield.  Mass.;  Marquis  I". 
Dickinson,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  George  R.  Dickinson,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Henry  K.  W.  Dickinson,  X'orthampton,  IMass. ;  Elijah 
M.  Dickinson,  Fitchburg.  3,Iass. :  Gen.  Leonard  A.  Dickinson, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  Franklin  P.  Dickinson,  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Austin  Goodridge,  Westminster,  V't. :  William  P.  Dickin- 
son, Chicago,  111. ;    Edmund   N.   Dickinson,  Amherst.   Mass. ; 

G.  Fayette  Dickinson.  M.  D.,  East  Chatham,  X.  Y. ; 
James  W.  Dickinson,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Julian  G.  Dickin- 
son, Detroit.  ^^lich. ;  Xoah  Dickinson,  Amherst.  Mass.; 
Frederick  Dickinson.  Billerica,  Mass. ;  Pomeroy  P.  Dickin- 
son, New  York ;  Samuel  D.  Partridge,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 
Levi  E.  Dickinson,  North  Amherst,  ^vlass. ;  Henry  W.  Dickin- 
son, San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Charles  Dickinson,  New  Britain, 
Conn. ;  George  ^Montague,  Amherst,  }vlass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Francke  W.  Dickinson,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Recording  Secretary — Edward  B.  Dickinson,  New  York. 

The  officers  thus  announced  by  the  Secretary  were  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  offices  for  which  they  were  respectively 
named. 
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The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  first  song  on  the 
program. 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  PAST. 

Words  by  Gideon  Dickinson,  M.  D..  of  Milford.  Mass. 
Music  by  Ciiarles  B.  Dickinson,  of  Xew  York. 

Drawn  by  the  secret  tie  of  kindred  blood, 

From  many  a  distant  home,  to-day,  we  come 

To  walk  this  vale,  by  yon  fair  river's  flood, 
Where  first  our  common  sire  did  build  a  home. 

And  as  we  walked  the  shadowy  streets,  this  mom. 

There  rose  strange  phantoms  from  the  distant  past. 
And  down  the  corridors  of  time  were  iwrne. 

Echoes  that  thrilled  the  soul,  like  trumpet  blast. 

Oh,  was  it  to  my  listening  ear  alone 

That  voices  from  the  past,  this  morning,  came. 

As,  musingly,  I  wandered  near  the  home 

Where  first,  within  this  land,  arose  our  name? 

Heard  ye  not  voices  in  the  sighing  trees 

That  waved  above  you  as  ye  passed  along? 
Did  not  yon  river,  rolling  to  the  seas. 

Murmur  from  the  dark  past  a  mystic  song? 

Did  not  strange  voices  whisper  in  each  ear: 

"Honor,  to-day,  the  sire  from  whom  ye  sprang! 

Ages  ago  he  toiled  and  struggled  here. 

Where  forests  wild  with  wilder  war-whoops  rang. 

"Ages  have  rolled  since  with  a  patriot's  care. 

He  sought  a  wilderness  to  build  a  home, 
And  boldly  brought  his  household  gods,  e'en  where 

The  savage  red  man  and  wild  beasts  did  roam." 
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And  are  our  souls,  to-day,  so  cold  and  dead 

As  not  to  thrill  at  mention  of  his  name? 
The  west  wind  sighs  above  his  lowly  bed 

Where,  by  yon  stream,  he  sleeps  unknown  to  fame. 

But  this  fair  land  and  towering,  stately  domes 

Attest  the  worth  and  wisdom  of  his  toil ; 
And  proud  descendants,  in  fair,  happy  homes, 

Inheriting  his  name,  possess  the  soil. 

Lives  there  among  them  all  a  soul  so  dead 
As  not  to  love  the  soil  whereon  we  stand? 

That  never,  in  his  pride  of  heart,  hath  said, 
God  bless  our  patriot  sire  and  native  land? 

The  President. — I  will  ask  the  audience  to  unite  in  prayer, 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  Dickinson, 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania. 

PR-'WER. 

O  Lord  God,  there  is  no  God  like  Thee  in  the  Heaven  or 
on  the  earth,  who  keepest  covenant  and  showest  mercy  unto 
Thy  servants,  that  walk  before  Thee  with  all  their  heart.  The 
merciful  goodness  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever  and  ever  upon 
them  that  fear  Him,  and  Plis  righteousness  upon  children's 
children,  even  upon  such  as  think  upon  His  commandments 
to  do  them. 

The  merciful  and  gracious  Lord  hath  so  done  His  mar- 
vellous works  that  they  ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  O 
God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears,  and  our  fathers  have  de- 
clared unto  us,  the  noble  works  that  Thou  didst  in  their  days, 
and  in  the  old  time  before  them. 

We  are  assembled  to  commemorate  Thy  favor  and  good- 
ness to  us  as  a  family.  We  thank  Thee,  that  as  Thou  didst 
call  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  out  of  the  land  of 
his  nativity  into  the  land  which  Thou  didst  give  to  him  and 
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to  his  children,  to  be  their  inheritance,  so  Thou  didst  bring- 
our  ancestors  out  of  the  place  of  their  forefathers  into  this 
good  land  and  large,  and  didst  give  it  to  them  and  to  their 
children,  with  others,  to  be  their  heritage  for  ever.  O  Lord 
God,  we  magnify  Thy  name  for  Thy  goodness  in  vouchsafing 
to  prepare  for  us  such  a  goodly  heritage.  Thou  broughtest 
our  fathers  through  fire  and  water  into  a  land  of  brooks  of 
water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills. 

What  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies  to 
us  and  for  all  His  dealings  with  those  who  have  gone  before 
us?  We  bless  Thy  name  for  Thy  goodness  manifested  to 
Thy  servants  who  have  tlcparted  tliis  life  in  peace  and  who 
now  rest  from  their  labors.  We  thank  Thee  that  by  Thy 
grace  they  were  enabled  to  fulfill  their  part  in  life,  more  with 
a  view  of  serving  Thee  than  of  magnifying  or  exalting  them- 
selves, and  that  in  all  the  walks  of  life  they  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  trust  committed  to  them.  We  thank  Thee  that 
Thou  didst  make  them  men  and  women  of  integrity  and  self- 
sacrifice,  transmitting  to  their  posterity  the  blessings  prepared 
for  them. 

We  pray  Thee.  O  Lord  God.  that  the  example  of  our 
fathers,  brought  to  our  minds  to-day,  may  be  an  incentive  to 
us  to  act  well  our  part  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  Thou 
hast  been  pleased  to  place  us.  Graciously  do  Thou  strengthen 
us,  O  Lord,  by  these  noble  examples,  to  do  worthily  that  which 
Thou  givest  us  to  do.  Grant  that  Thy  blessing  may  he  upon 
this  assemblage :  may  it  encourage  all  who  are  gathered  here, 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest,  to  do,  every  one,  his  work 
with  his  might,  so  that  we  may  hand  down  imimpaired  the 
trust  delivered  to  us,  and  be  not  ashamed  of  our  part  in  the 
stewardship  appointed  us. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  be  with  us  on  this  occasion. 
Grant  that  we  may  find  it  pleasant  to  meet  together.  May 
our  children  be  animated  by  this  opportunity  which  Thou 
hast  given  us  of  gathering  together,  to  do  better  than  we  have 
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done,  through  the  privileges  which  shall  be  their  inheritance 
and  through  the  consciousness  of  the  responsibility  laid  upon 
them. 

And  now,  O  Lord  our  God,  let  Thy  mercy  be  upon  us, 
even  as  we  do  put  our  trust  in  Thee.  Show  Thy  servants 
Thy  work,  and  their  children  Thy  glory,  that  our  sons  may 
grow  up  as  the  young  plants,  and  that  our  daughters  may  be 
as  the  polished  corners  of  the  temple.  2vlultiply,  Lord  GckI, 
our  posterity,  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  and  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  in  multitude.  We  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  goodness 
to  us  in  the  past,  and  we  humbly  pray  that  Thou  wilt  be 
with  us  and  help  us  to  meet  that  which  is  to  come 
to  us  in  the  future.  And  grant  that  at  last,  when  the  great 
day  of  reckoning  shall  call  us  together,  we  may  all  stand  on 
the  right  hand  of  Him  whom  Thou  hast  appointed  to  be  the 
Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  be  admitted  into  those 
heavenly  mansions  where  the  redeemed  of  all  ages  meet,  to 
part  no  more. 

Hear  us  in  our  petitions,  and  help  us  to  say,  in  Thy 
Name: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us 
our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil : 
For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
ever  and  ever.     Amen. 

The  President. — The  Chair  will  be  obliged  if  the  members 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Vice-Presidents  who  have  been 
named  will  take  scats  on  the  platform.  x^Iost  of  us  are  strang- 
ers to  each  other,  and  we  desire  to  get  better  acquainted. 

Such  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  the  Vice- 
Presidents  as  were  present,  having  taken  their  seats  upon  the 
platform,  the  President  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
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ADDRESS   OF   WELCOME. 

It  is  natural  for  all  men  to  take  pride  in  a  vvorthv  an- 
cestry. There  is  a  deep  and  pure  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  virtuous  characters  of  our  fathers,  and  in  recalling-  the 
notable  events  with  which  they  may  have  been  identitied. 
What  peculiar  cliarm  lingers  around  the  homes  where  they 
lived ;  what  romantic  interest  attaches  to  the  scenes  amid  which 
they  moved ;   how  reverently  we  tread  soil  in  which  they  sleep! 

This  loyalty  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers  is  not  depend- 
ent upon  an  ancestral  recorrl  of  distinguished  public  service; 
it  is  not  conditioned  upon  the  inheritance  of  great  ancestral 
renown.  The  sentiment  is  instinctive ;  it  appeals  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  may.  in- 
deed, be  carried  so  far  as  to  degenerate  into  vulgar  assump- 
tion ;  it  sometimes  offends  us  by  its  intolerant  and  intolerable 
conceit.  Especially  is  this  likely  to  be  so  where  social  dis- 
tinctions are  sharply  defined,  and  where  governments  rest 
upon  hereditary  privileges.  But  the  levelling  tendencies  of 
American  society  are  such  that  the  feeling  of  family  pride  is, 
•  perhaps,  less  obtrusive  here  than  elsewhere.  We  have  very 
little  of  inherited  renov>n.  Xo  man  among  us  expects  to  be 
lifted  into  positions  of  prominence  upon  the  shoulders  of  his 
ancestors,  nor  to  exert  any  lasting  influence  on  their  account. 
Yet,  after  all,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the  instinct  of  ancestral 
pride,  though  less  demonstrative,  is  no  less  general  and 
genuine  here  than  elsewhere. 

It  is  therefore  altogether  natural  and  proper  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  numerous  family  should  gather  in  this  man- 
ner, to  honor  the  worthy  character  of  its  earliest  ancestors, 
to  perpetuate  the  family  traditions  and  history,  to  revisit  the 
homestead  of  an  important  branch  of  the  family,  and  to  cement 
those  ties  of  friendship  and  fellowship  which  should  happily 
unite  all  who  share  a  common  descent  and  name. 

Were  this  reunion  in  Virginia,  the  seat  of  a  distinguished 
branch   of  the    Dickinsons,    the   Cavalier   of   the    seventeenth 
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century  might  claim  our  especial  notice.  If  we  were  gathered 
in  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania,  where  have  shone  some  of  the 
brightest  names  in  our  family  annals.  I  might  discourse  of  the 
soldiers  and  statesmen  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  Here  in 
Massachusetts  such  reflections  as  the  place  suggests  to  one 
who  traces  his  lineage,  through  seven  generations,  from  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  ancient  county  of  Hampshire,  may  not 
be  entirely  inappropriate. 

How  marvellous  in  its  results  was  the  movement  which 
peopled  New  England !  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  parallel 
of  that  emigration?  It  was  short,  lasting  hardly  more  than 
twenty  years.  Beginning  in  1620  it  was  substantially  over  in 
1640.  It  was  not  in  any  sense  a  great  popular  movement. 
Its  fortunes  were  not  determined  by  its  size.  The  number  who 
came  over  was  not  large  enough  to  make  that  by  any  means 
a  chief  element  of  its  success.  How  insignificant  in  this  re- 
gard, compared  with  the  multitudes  who  have  swelled  the 
other  great  emigrations  of  the  world,  appear  the  twenty-five 
thousand  Englishmen  who,  during  that  period,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  New  England ! 

But  its  lack  of  numbers  was  not  the  only  apparent  weak- 
ness of  this  movement.  It  enjoyed  the  patronage  neither  of 
wealth,  nor  of  men  in  high  social  position,  nor  of  political  favor- 
ites. It  was  not  a  great  commercial  enterprise  like  all  the  other 
important  English  emigrations.  It  was  not  a  movement  born 
of  national  pride,  eager  to  propagate  its  distinctive  ideas  and 
traits.  In  its  scheme  robbery  and  conquest  found  no  place. 
Its  sword  was  never  drawn  save  in  self-defence.  It  did  not 
seek  its  own  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  weak  and  in- 
ofTensive  nations.  It  turned  no  envious  eye  upon  the  treasures 
of  ancient  dynasties.  It  lifted  no  iron  hand  to  enslave  or 
murder  whole  races  under  the  guise  of  religious  zeal.  It 
bore  none  of  the  aspects  of  aggressiveness.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  to  lack  all  those  elements  of  strength  which  have 
generally  been  thought  requisite  in  founding  states.  Yet  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  movement  left  an  impress 
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upon  the  human  race  wliich  has  been  unsurpassed  in  history ; 
and  that  none  of  the  great  emigrations,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  ever  contributed  more  largely  to  man's  happiness  and 
permanent  welfare.  And  its  distinctive  character  may  be 
summed  up  in  this  statement,  that  it  had  its  origin  in  pious 
hearts,  that  it  found  its  higliest  sanctions  in  tlie  separate  con- 
science of  each  of  its  promoters,  and  that  it  had  a  high  and 
single  aim.  Its  success  lay  in  the  character,  the  motives,  and 
the  singleness  of  aim,  of  the  men  who  embarked  in  it.  They 
were  not  engaged  in  a  mere  struggle  for  civil  rights  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  Their  enterprise  meant  more  than  either, 
more  than  both,  of  these.  Its  object  was  the  restoration  of 
the  theocracy — the  founding  of  a  Christian  State.  As  Dr. 
Ellis  has  said,  "Their  lofty  and  soul  enthralling  aim  *  *  * 
was  the  establishment  and  administration  here  of  a  religious 
and  civil  conmionwcalth  which  should  have  the  same  relation 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  whole  Bible  that  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  bore  to  the  law  of  Moses."  You  may  say  that 
their  dream  was  not  realized,  that  their  scheme  was  impractic- 
able. They  did  indeed,  fail  to  re-establish  the  theocracy. 
Still  it  stands  as  the  irreversible  verdict  of  historv  that  it  was 
the  lofty  ideal  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan,  which  ensured 
to  America  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  an 
independent  sovereignty,  and  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment.    Thank  God  for  the  men  of  one  idea ! 

It  is  hard  for  us  of  to-day  to  realize  what  loyalty  to  this 
idea  cost  the  men  of  1620  and  1630.  It  involved  self-expatria- 
tion— leaving  home  forever.  When  the  shores  of  England 
faded  from  sight  they  had  taken  their  last  look  of  all  that  con- 
tributes most  largely  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  life.  Be- 
fore them  was  the  treacherous  ocean,  over  whose  weary  leagues 
their  crowded  ships  must  toil  through  lengthening  weeks  and 
months.  Awaiting  them  was  an  inhospitable  shore,  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  scenes  they  loved.  On  that  rugged 
coast,  or  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  forests  beyond,  they 
were  to  live,  and  there  thev  must  die  and  be  buried.     And  into 
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these  distant  req'ions  of  toil,  of  privation,  of  insecurity,  and 
of  danq-er,  they  were  bearing  their  scanty  possessions  and  even 
their  wives  and  little  children.  One  hope,  one  only,  briqlit- 
ened  the  uncertain  future.  God  would  watch  over  His  people ; 
their  cause  would  surely  be  His  care !  Tn  their  dream  of  a 
Christian  commonwealth  they  found  both  their  incentive  to 
labor  and  their  solace  in  distress.  Thousfh  unconscious,  in  a 
great  decfree.  of  the  vast  destinies  involved  in  their  enter- 
prise, they  were  not  unworthy  of  the  hit^h  trusts  with  which 
they  were  charq'cd.  Neither  cold,  nor  famine,  nor  pestilence, 
nor  sufFerincT  of  any  kind,  could  loosen  their  hold  upon  the 
high  purpose  to  which  thev  had  consecrated  their  lives.  The 
voices  of  their  detractors  have  Ion'::  since  been  silenced.  The 
greatest  statesman  and  orator  of  .Xnicrica  never  found  a  theme 
more  worthy  of  his  powers  than  was  afforded  him  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  two  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims:  while  the  most  brilliant,  and  the  most  philosophical, 
of  modem  English  historians  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
ardor  of  their  eulogiums  upon  the  character,  the  motives,  and 
the  lasting  influence,  of  the  founders  of  New  England. 

It  is  no  mean  distinction  to  have  descended  from  such 
stock.  One  of  those  adventurous  spirits  was  the  common 
ancestor  of  most  of  the  five  hundred  people  whom  I  see  before 
me;  the  earliest  one  of  whom,  so  far  as  I  know,  we,  of  the 
Massachusetts  branch,  have  any  certain  knowledge. 

It  is  now  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  since 
Nathaniel  Dickinson  ( I )  first  appeared  as  a  figure  of  some 
prominence  in  one  of  the  remotest  of  the  river  settlements. 
Landing  at  Boston  about  1630,  he  did  not  linger  long  at  the 
Bay.  From  Watertown  he  plunged  into  the  wilderness,  and 
with  his  wife  and  four  little  children  found  a  home,  prior  to 
1637,  at  Wethersfield,  forty  or  fifty  miles  below  us.  Cast  out 
from  thence,  twenty  years  later,  in  one  of  those  theological 
convulsions  in  which  the  period  was  prolific,  he  led  his  pat- 
riarchal household,  then  increased  to  nine  sons  and  two  or 
three  daughters,  up  the  Connecticut,  into  this  fair  and  fruitful 
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intervale  which  lies  at  our  feet.  Here,  as  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Hadley,  in  1659,  he  fixed  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
New  England  branch  of  onr  family,  and  deeply  rooted  the 
name  of  Dickinson  ;  and  here  nine  succeeding  generations  have 
already  risen  to  call  him  blessed.  He  is  said  to  have  sur- 
veyed the  lots  which  were  apportioned  among  the  settlers, 
and  to  have  laid  out  the  broad  and  stately  "Middle  Street" 
which,  stretching  across  the  peninsula  a  full  mile,  at  a  width 
of  twenty  rods,  and  including  about  forty  acres  within  its 
boundaries,  is  so  justly  famous  among  the  noteworthy  objects 
of  the  valley.  At  the  lower  end  of  that  street,  on  its  east  side, 
adjoining  the  "Bay  Road."  which  there  crosses  it,  he  estab- 
lished the  family  homestead,  the  eastern  portion  of  which,  for- 
tunately, has  never  passed  from  the  possession  of  his  descend- 
ants of  the  same  name.  There  he  lived,  with  the  exception  of 
a  short  residence  across  the  river  in  Hatfield,  until  he  died. 
He  was  a  man  of  substance  for  those  days,  rating  with  the 
highest  in  the  division  of  lands.  He  became  a  freeman  of  the 
Colony  in  1661,  was  the  first  Town  Recorder,  twice  a  Select- 
man, often  one  of  the  "Raters,"  or  Assessors,  one  the  "Com- 
missioners," or  Town  Magistrates,  and  a  Deacon  of  the 
Church  throughout  his  life.  His  interest  in  education  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  in  1667  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  five 
members  of  the  first  "Committee,"  or  Board  of  Trustees,  of 
the  Hopkins  Grammar  School,  now  called  Hopkins  Academy. 
Mr.  Judd,  the  accomplished  historian  of  Hadley,  speaks  of 
him  as  an  intelligent  and  influential  man,  and  one  qualified  to 
do  public  business.  The  intimate  friend  of  the  minister.  Mr. 
Russell.,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  few  persons  in  Had- 
ley to  whom  was  entrusted  the  secret  of  concealment  of  the 
Regicides,  Generals  Whalley  and  Gofife,  in  Mr.  Russell's  house, 
for  many  years  subsequent  to  1664  ;  and  he  may  have  witnessed 
the  exploit  of  General  GofiFe,  who  is  said  to  have  emerged  from 
his  hiding  place  to  save  the  panic  stricken  town  from  an  attack 
of  the  Indians  in  September,  1675,  an  occurrence  which  the 
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excitement  of  the  occasion  magnified  into  a  supposed  angelic 
visitation.* 

The  last  year  of  tlie  patriarcli's  life  was  full  of  trouble. 
It  was  then  that  King  Philip's  war  burst  upon  the  scattered 
settlements,  and  fell  witli  special  severity  upon  these  remote 
towns  of  Hampshire.  Two  of  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Azariah. 
fell  that  year,  the  former  at  Northficld  with  Capt.  Beers,  the 
latter  in  the  "Swamp  Fight"  at  Hatfield.  The  father,  al- 
ready stricken  in  years,  did  not  long  survive  the  double  be- 
reavement.     He  died  at  Hadley  June  16,   1676. 

The  record  of  such  a  life,  whicli  filled  so  important  a 
place  in  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  which  appears  to 
have  been  enriched  by  useful  and  honorable  deeds,  deserves 
to  be  perpetuated.  Flis  numerous  descendants,  but  a  small 
fraction  of  whom  are  represented  in  this  large  gathering,  will 
turn  their  thoughts  hither  to-day.  and  unite  in  doing  honor 
to  his  memory.  Xo  pencil  of  artist  has  preserved  to  us  the 
semblance  of  his  features.  Nothing  remains  from  which  we 
can  even  imagine  how  he  looked.  Xot  a  single  word  that  he 
ever  spoke  has  come  down  to  our  flay.  No  gravestone  marks 
his  resting-place.  We  onlv  know  that  he  sleeps  in  the  old 
burial-ground  in  Hadley,  but  "no  man  knoweth  his  sepulchre 
unto  this  day."  His  monument,  however,  is  not  wanting. 
The  memorials  of  our  progenitor,  and  of  the  other  good  men 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  in  the  settlement  of  Hadley,  sur- 
round us  on  everv  side.  We  behold  them  in  these  fruitful 
farms,  in  these  busy  mills,  and  in  these  thriving  communities. 
The  prosperous  churches,  the  noble  charities,  and  the  distin- 
guished seats  of  learning,  which  have  grown  up  within  the 
limits  of  the  original  town,  stand  here  as  enduring  witnesses 
of  the  courage  and  sacrifices  of  its  founders.  Yea,  there  is  a 
memorial  even  more  imperishable  than  these.      It  is  that  re- 

*Sir  Walter  Scott  repeats  this  tradition  in  "Peveril  of  the  Peak," 
where  he  puts  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  the  Puritan  hero,  Major 
Bridgenorth. 
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verential  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  fathers,  which,  dwelling 
in  the  hearts  of  successive  generations  of  their  descendants, 
finds  in  the  contemplation  of  ancestral  virtues  its  most  in- 
spiring and  ennobling  lessons. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  all  to  the  profitable  enjoy- 
ments of  this  occasion ;  and  in  doing  this,  let  me  express  the 
hope  that  the  reunion  may  stimulate  a  renewed  interest  in  our 
family  history,  an  honest  pride  in  an  honorable  ancestry,  a 
better  acquaintance  among  our  various  branches,  and  above 
all,  increasing  devotion  and  loyalty  to  the  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  and  free  government  which  were  the  inestimable 
gift  of  our  English  ancestry. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Address  of  Welcome,  the  audi- 
ence joined  in  singing,  to  the  tune  of  "AuUl  Lang  Syne,"  the 
following  lines  by  ]\Irs.  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Currier,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.: 

The  day  we  celebrate,  my   friends. 

Is  one  of  rarest  kind, 
When  Dickinsons  with  Dickinsons 

Sing  auld  lang  syne. 

Chorus. 

For  auld  lang  syne,  my  frien's, 

For  auld  lang  syne. 
We'll  drink  the  health,  long  life  and  wealth. 

And  days  of  auld  lang  syne. 

When  hearts  to  hearts  together  knit. 

And  kindred  hands  clasp  thine. 
Then  fill  the  cup  with  right  good  will. 

And  sing  of  auld  lang  syne. — Chorus. 

Let  not  this  day  be  e'er  forgot. 

But  often  brought  to  min'. 
And  tak'  a  cup  o'  kindness  e'er 

For  auld  lang  syne. — Chorus. 
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The  President. — As  our  common  ancestor  was  a  deacon, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  clergy  would  have  a  large  re- 
presentation among  the  Dickinsons.  We  therefore  looked 
to  this  profession  for  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  now  Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson, 
of  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Dickinson  then  delivered  the  following 
Historical  Address : 


THE  DICKINSOxN   FAMILY. 

My  Friends  and  Kinsmen: 

Whether  vour  name  be  Dickinson,  Dickenson.  Dickerson 
Dickoson,  I  bring  you  greetings  to-day  from  our  cummin  an- 
cestors, among  whose  blessed  shades  I  have  been  wandering 
for  the  past  few  months. 

I  have  come  to  remind  you  of  some  things  which  you 
already  know,  anrl  to  tell  you,  perha[)s,  some  things  which  you 
do  not  know. 

You  have,  doubtless,  all  felt  the  power  of  that  spell  whicli 
is  peculiar  to  the  precincts  of  a  picture  gallery.  You  enter 
reverently,  and  with  uncovered  head  look  around  upon  the 
walls,  where  hang  the  faces  of  the  world's  heroes,  saints  and 
martyrs — men  and  women  great  in  deeds  and  great  in 
character.  You  may  be  alone,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to 
be  alone  ;  for  you  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  In 
whatever  direction  you  cast  your  eyes,  eyes  look  back  into 
yours:  stern  eyes,  tender  eyes,  prophetic  eyes,  sagacious  eyes 
— eyes  which  pierce  you  through  and  through,  and  make  you 
feel  like  hiding  yourself  in  some  obscure  nook  of  the  gallery. 
And  if  you  are  gifted  with  the  vision  and  the  hearing  which 
are  born  of  a  familiarity  with  histon.-,  those  lips  around  you 
seem  to  move  and  speak,  and  to  tell  you  stories  of  bygone  days 
— stories  of  struggle  and  toil  and  victory,  which  form  no  small 
part  of  the  world's  history.    Through  a  single  compartment  of 
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of  such  a  gallery  I  have  been  wanderin-  in  imagination  for 
many  weeks.  I  went  in  feeling  very  much  as  Topsv  did  when 
she  declared  that  she  had  no  ancestors;  I  came  out  feeling- 
very  much  as  the  Chinaman  must  feel,  the  bulk  of  whose  eartli- 
ly  possessions  consists  of  the  ponderous  records  of  his  pedi- 
gree and  family  history. 

The  faces  which  I  have  seen  there  form  a  mightv  con- 
course. The  stories  which  I  have  heard  there  would  make  a 
Dickinson  cyclopaedia. 

I,  of  course,  discovered  among  these  faces,  "My  Lord" 
and  "My  Lady,"  for  no  family  gallery  would  be  complete  with- 
out its  modicum  of  nobility ;  and  of  course  I  encountered  there 
the  traditional  shades  of  the  "three  brothers;"  but  when  I 
attempted  to  detain  them,  like  the  ghost  of  Anchises.  they  es- 
caped my  hold,  and  in  the  place  where  they  stood  I  saw  no 
less  than  a  dozen  claimants  of  progenitorial  honors.  Out  of 
the  traditional  and  historial  lore  which  I  have  found  there. 
I  have  selected  such  fragments  as  may  enable  vou  to  sketch" 
for  yourselves  the  outlines  of  our  family  tree. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  noble  blood 
m  our  veins ;  not  merelv  the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets,  which 
has  doubtless  become  rather  thin  by  this  time,  but  the  blood 
of  a  sturdy,  honest  line  of  men  and  women  who,  though  un- 
titled and  uncrowned,  have  possessed  those  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  without  which  the  title  and  the  crown  would  be  but 
unsubstantial  baubles. 

"Our  boast  is  not  that  we  deduce  our  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  the  rulers  of  the  earth; 
But  higher  far  our  proud  pretensions  rise: 
The  sons  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 

Our  family,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the 
chmatic,  social  and  moral  conditions  of  four  countries.  Scan- 
dmavia,  France,  England  and  America  have  probably  each 
had  a  moulding  hand  upon  our  physique  and  characters'.  Like 
all  other  families,  we  have  our  traditions;    and  these  tell  us 
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that  among-  the  bleak  and  windy  hills  of  Northern  Europe  our 
pagan  ancestors  had  their  home  in  mediasval  times.  They 
belonged  to  that  fierce,  wild  race  which  was  known  as  North- 
men, and  were  noted  for  their  gigantic  stature,  enormous 
strength,  and  desperate  bravery.  They  were  made  for  war, 
and  they  loved  war,  and  from  their  rocky  fastnesses  they  made 
repeated  invasions  upon  the  neighboring  nations.  The  most 
redoubtable  of  their  invaders  was  Rolf  or  Rollo.  He  entered 
France  early  in  the  loth  century,  wrested  the  land  on  either 
side  of  the  Seine  from  the  French  Kin-  Charles  the  Simple. 
was  baptized,  received  the  King's  daughter  in  marriage  and 
became  his  vassal  for  the  territory,  which  then  took  the  name 
■  of  the  Northman's  land  or  Normandy.  This  Rollo,  who  was 
thus  made  the  first  Duke  of  Normandv.  was  the  direct  an- 
cestor in  the  sixth  generation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and, 
through  a  younger  .son.  Walter,  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the 
founder  of  the  Dickinson  family. 

Walter,  the  son  of  Rollo,  settled  in  Caen,  a  beautiful  city 
of  Normandy,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orne  and  the  Odon 
Here 

"City  and   tower  and   castled  wall 
Were  his  estate." 

And  here  for  more  than  a  century  the  family  line  was  per- 
petuated. When  Williaiu  the  Conqueror  invaded  England, 
one  of  this  noble  line.  Gauticr  de  Caen,  his  kinsman,  went 
with  him  and  participated  in  that  conquest  which  immortalized 
the  name  of  the  Norman. 

Here  tradition  ceases  for  the  most  part,  and  history  be- 
gins. The  name  of  Walter  of  Caen  appears  among  the  Nor- 
man companions  of  the  Conqueror,  and  also  upon  the  battle 
roll  of  Hastings.  According  to  an  English  record,  in  order 
to  anglicize  his  name,  he  received  a  grant  of  land  of  the  old 
Saxon  manor  of  Kcnson.  which  adjoins  the  little  hamlet  of 
that  name,  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Aire,  near  the  City  of 
Leeds,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.      Here  tradition  tells  us  that 
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Walter  wooed  and  wedded  tlie  daug-hter  of  the  last  Saxon  Lord 
of  Kenson.  Sure  it  is  he  married  some  one.  and  had  children, 
for  his  descendants  remainetl  Lords  of  this  manor  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  i~th  century. 

Here  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  de- 
rivation of  our  family  name. 

The  various  theories  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  as 
to  its  origin  are  cenainly  ingenious  and  interesting,  notwith- 
standing very  few  of  them  have  been  based  on  fact.  We 
naturally  feel  that  "our"  way  of  spelling  the  name  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  and  as  most  of  us  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  as- 
cending beyond  our  grandfather  in  the  ancestral  line,  we  are 
inclined  to  hold  fast  to  the  middle  syllable  which  he  gave  us, 
and  to  regard  the  differing  syllable  which  our  kinsman's  grand- 
father bequeathed  to  him  as  undoubtedly  spurious.  I  dislike 
to  feel  that  good  Deacon  Nathaniel  was  wrong  for  once  in  his 
life  when  he  spelled  his  name  with  an  "in;"  but  the  facts 
seem  to  be  against  him.  and  ail  of  his  descendants.  The 
"ens"  have  the  right  of  it,  I  think,  and  can  trace  their  orthog- 
raphy back  in  true  Apostolic  succession  to  the  early  fathers. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  name,  one  friend  assures  us 
that  it  was  originally  MacDickens,  and  that  the  Scotch  prefi.x 
was  in  time  superseded  by  its  English  equivalent,  the  suffix 
"son."  i\nother  holds  the  common  idea  that  the  family  name 
was  originally  Dickens;  while  an  English  philologist  affirms 
that  we  owe  our  nominal  existence  to  Richard  I,  the  faithless 
yet  brilliant  king  who  gave  his  name  to  a  large  number  of 
English  families.  From  Richard  comes  Dick  or  Diccon,  says 
our  writer,  and  from  that  comes  Dickinson.  Another  theory 
is  that  as  our  race  was  of  the  City  of  Caen,  in  France,  our 
remote  ancestor  may  have  been,  for  example,  a  John  de  Caen, 
and  his  sons  may  have  been  known  as  John  de  Caen's  sons, 
which  in  time  became  Dickinson. 

It  has  well  been  said  of  English  surnames  "that  could 
we  only  grasp  their  meaning,  could  we  take  away  the  doubt- 
ful crust  in  which  thev  are  oftentimes  embedded,  then  should 
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we  be  speaking  out  of  the  very  mouth  of  history  itself."  Our 
name  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  epitome  of  our  early  history. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was  not  usual  for  sur- 
names to  descend  from  father  to  son,  but  each  man  had  a 
sobriquet  of  his  own.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries, 
however,  a  change  took  place,  and  a  man's  sobriquet  became 
a  part  and  parcel  of  his  property,  and  was  transmitted  to  his 
descendants.  This  appellation  might  be  the  designation  of 
the  property  owned,  of  the  craft  pursued,  or  of  the  work  or 
office  of  the  individual. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Walter  of  Caen  took  the  name 
of  his  manor,  and  was  known  as  Walter  de  Kenson,  and  in 
assuming  this  sobriquet,  he  wittingly  or  unwittingly  recog- 
nized the  three  countries  with  which  he  and  his  ancestors  had 
thus  far  had  to  do.  The  "son"  happens  to  be  a  common 
ending  of  Danish  and  Swedish  names,  and  tells  of  the  rugged 
hills  of  Scandinavia,  among  which  his  forefathers  worshipped 
the  thunder  god,  pursued  the  chase  and  engaged  in  war.  The 
prefix  "de"  tells  of  the  less  rugged  country  and  the  more  civil- 
ized customs  of  fair  Normandy,  while  the  united  syllables 
speak  of  the  England  of  the  Norman's  adoption.  Just  when 
the  family  took  the  anglicized  form  of  the  surname  we 
cannot  tell,  but  it  was  probably  early  in  the  14th  century.  The 
two  most  ancient  forms  were  (2)  Dickensen,  then  Dicconson. 
Dickensen  appears  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII ;  but  it  is  not 
till  a  century  later  that  we  find  the  second  syllable  spelled  with 
an  "i,"  which  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  the  original  ortho- 
graphy. 

All  the  ancient  families  of  England  had  their  Coats  of 
Arms,  and  (3)  that  which  adorned  the  Kenson  manor-house, 
and  appeared  upon  the  trappings  and  furniture  of  the  earliest 
Dickinsons  is  doubtless  before  you  to-day.  "These  arms," 
says  Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson,  who  by  the  way,  probably  knows 
more  about  the  English  and  Southern  branches  of  our  family 
than  any  other  member  of  it.  and  to  whom  I  am  very  largely 
indebted  for  my  own  knowledge  concerning  the  origin  of  our 
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family  and  its  descent  along  the  Anglo-Southern  line — "These 
arms,"  says  he,  "are  certainly  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
and  they  were  certainly  used  by  John  de  Caen  of  Kenson  in  the 
time  of  Edward  I."  They  have  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
concerning  some  of  our  ancestors.  The  green  fields  and  the 
hinds'  heads  signify  that  the  wearers  were  rangers  in  royal 
forests,  most  likely  Epping  in  Yorkshire,  which  was  established 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  son,  Rufus.  The  cross 
was  not  added  till  the  time  of  the  last  crusade  under  Edward 
I,  and  signifies  that  some  of  the  Dickinsons  were  engaged  in 
that  holy  war.  There  are  other  Coats  of  Arms  existing  in 
the  family,  but  they  are  of  a  later  date.  The  design  which  we 
bear  to-day  was  doubtless  carried  by  Hugh  Dicconsin,  who 
lived  about  1422,  and  who  was  probably  the  grandfather  of 
John  Dickenson  of  Leeds,  the  progenitor  of  all  the  American 
Dickinsons. 

This  John  Dickenson,  who  died  in  1525,  was  a  younger 
son  of  the  Lord  of  Kenson ;  was  a  burgess  and  alderman  of 
Leeds,  and  a  successful  wool  merchant.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Danby.  How  many  child- 
ren John  and  Elizabeth  had  I  cannot  say ;  nor  do  I  know 
whether  the  Southern  and  New  England  branches  converge 
in  them,  or  whether  they  find  a  common  ancestor  farther  down 
the  line.  Among  the  children  of  John  of  Leeds,  was  a  younger 
son  William,  who,  in  1525,  left  his  native  city  and  moved  to 
Bradley,  in  Staffordshire,  where  he  married  Rachael  Kinge, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  well-known  family  of  Bradley 
Dickinsons,  many  of  whom  have  won  their  laurels,  and  made 
their  mark  upon  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  To  William 
and  Rachael  was  born  Richard,  who  married  Eliza  Bagnall. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  these  two  descendants  of  John  of 
Leeds,  William  and  Richard,  had  other  children  than  those 
mentioned,  whose  offspring  are  scattered  to-day  throughout 
England  and  America ;  but  I  am  unable  to  trace  them.  The 
only  unbroken  line  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  that 
of  the  Southern  branch  of  our  family,  the  members  of  which 
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are  able  to  trace  their  lineag-e  directly  back  to  Symon,  (4)  the 
son  of  Richard  and  Eiiza. 

This  Symon,  the  great-grandson  of  John  of  Leeds,  Uved 
at  Bradley  during  the  brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  mar- 
ried Catherine,  the  daughter  of  Geottrey  Sutton  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  (5)  Lord  Dudley,  thus  allying  himself  with  the 
royal  family  of  the  (6)  Plantagenets.  Their  children  were 
Charles  and  William  and  Edward,  two,  and  possibly  all  of 
whom  were  the  progenitors  of  a  very  large  division  of  our 
family  in  this  countr}-. 

Having  thus  considered  the  root  and  the  main  trunk  of 
our  genealogical  tree  as  it  flourished  in  England,  we  will  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  various  branches  which  appeared  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

It  is  impossible  to  sav  how  many  of  our  name  have  emi- 
grated to  this  country;  but  a  glance  at  a  published  list  of 
those  who  embarked  from  the  old  country  to  the  new  during 
the  17th  century  will  convince  us  that  descendants  of  the  well- 
known  emigrants  have  by  no  means  a  monopoly  of  the  Dickin- 
son blood.  Virginia  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  point  of 
destination  for  many  of  the  name.  I  find  that  in  1620  Jere- 
miah Dickinson  embarked  from  England  to  that  State  in  the 
good  ship  Margctt  and  J  aim.  at  the  age  of  26.  He  was  fol- 
lowed in  1623  by  Elizabeth  Dickinson,  whose  age  was  38. 
George  Dickinson,  a  young  man  of  19,  and  William,  aged  21, 
came  from  London  to  X'irginia  in  1635,  and  then  there  were 
Florence,  and  Joe,  and  John,  who  took  passage  during  the 
same  year. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  name  which  occurs  again  and 
again  in  these  voluminous  records  of  England's  direct  con- 
tributions to  America's  population.  They  are  the  forgotten 
members  of  our  family,  who  lived  and  loved  and  died  in  this 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  Silently  and  inconspicuously 
they  did  their  part  towards  introducing  into  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  national  life  the  substantial  threads  of  the  family  charac- 
ter.     We  may  not  be  able  to  discover  or  trace  those  threads 
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to-day;  nevertheless  tliey  are  there.  Among  the  otlier  enii- 
qrants.  concerning  whom  I  have  h'ttle  knowledge  save  the  fact 
and  the  date  of  their  emigration,  may  be  mentioned.  Jonatlian 
of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  about 
1700,  and  was  3>Iayor  of  that  city  and  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Joseph,  the  ancestor  of  the  cele- 
brated Anna  Dickinson,  who  came  over  in  1747.  The  few 
emigrants  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  perpetuate  their 
memory  among  their  tlesoendants,  and  who  became  the  found- 
ers of  some  of  the  well-known  branches  of  our  family  in  this 
country  must  claim  our  attention  at  this  time.  And  we  will 
begin  with  that  branch  which  can  trace  its  line  in  direct  male 
descent  from  the  founder  of  the  familv  in  England. 

One  of  the  sons  of  Symon  Dickinson  and  Catherine  Dud- 
ley was  Charles,  a  merchant,  who  lived  in  London  and  died 
in  1653.  Rachael  Carter  was  his  wife,  and  his  sons  were 
Walter,  Henry  and  John,  all  of  whom  emigrated  to  Virginia 
in  1654,  bearing  within  them  germs  of  talent  which,  in  their 
descendants,  were  destined  to  develop  and  blossom  with  re- 
markable luxuriance  under  the  conditions  of  the  new  world. 
Of  these  three  sons,  Walter,  who  married  for  his  first  wife 
Jane  Yarrett,  moved  to  Talbot  County,  in  Maryland,  and  there 
became  the  founder  of  the  Talbot  Dickinsons,  so  many  of  whom 
have  gained  distinction  in  political,  military,  literary  and  social 
pursuits.  Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson,  the  genealogist  of  our 
Southern  branch,  who  I  am  happy  to  say  is  with  us  to-day, 
belongs  to  this  line.  And  here  also  we  find  the  legitimate  head 
of  the  entire  Dickinson  race,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Samuel  T. 
Dickinson,  who  lives  upon  the  ancestral  estate  in  Talbot 
County,  Md.,  and  who  is  able  to  trace  his  ancestry  along  the 
elder  line  of  thirteen  generations  to  the  man  who  first  bore  the 
Dickinson  name.  He  doubtless  appreciates  the  honors  of  his 
distinguished  position,  and  bears  them  with  becoming  dignity. 

Turning  now  to  Henry,  the  second  son  of  Charles  of  Lon- 
don, we  find  that  he  married  a  Miss  Jennings  and  settled  in 
what  is  now  known  as  Old  Virginia,  where  he  became  the 
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patriarch  of  the  Virg-inia  Dickinsons,  and  also  the  progenitor 
of  some  of  tlie  families  which  are  found  in  Alabama  and  other 
Southern  States.  Tlic  Virginia  family  has  been  noted  for  its 
valor ;  has  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  red  man ;  has 
had  representatives  in  all  of  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  and 
through  all  the  corrui>ting  intluences  of  the  times  has  clung 
with  loyal  devotion  to  the  ancestral  "e"  in  its  nominal  ortho- 
graphy. 

A  third  son  of  Charles  of  London  was  Jolm,  who  moved 
from  Virginia,  and  through  his  son  William  became  the  an- 
cestor of  a  large  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dickinsons,  many 
of  whose  names  are  synonyms  for  some  of  the  most  sterling 
virtues  which  have  distinguished  our  race. 

To  return  again  to  Synion  of  Bradley  and  his  gentle  lady 
Catherine ;  we  rind  that  they  had  a  son  William,  who  was 
rector  of  Appleton,  in  Uerkshire,  and  v>ho  by  his  wife,  Mary 
Culpepper,  had  at  least  six  children,  among  whom  were 
Francis,  the  ancestor  of  tiie  Dickinsons  of  King  Weston, 
Somersetshire,  and  of  Trinity  House.  London  ;  Edmund,  tlie 
celebrated  physician;  and  William  of  Abingdon,  who  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  was  the  ancestor  of  the  so-called  Scotch  Dick- 
insons, and  also  the  Rowley  Dickinsons  in  this  country.  It 
is  reported  that  Thomas,  a  son  of  his,  lived  and  died  on  the 
banks  of  the  bonny  Ayr  in  Scotland,  and  left  Moses  and 
Thomas  and  Josiah,  who  came  to  America  in  1690,  and  settled 
near  Deerfield,  in  this  State.  Moses  was  the  ancestor  of 
General  Leonard  A.  Dickinson  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the 
Rev.  Legh  Richmond  Dickinson,  now  of  Pennsylvania ;  and 
Thomas  had  for  an  illustrious  descendant  the  Hon.  Daniel  S. 
Dickinson,  (7)  of  New  York.  The  Scotch  cousins  seemed, 
like  their  kinsmen,  to  possess  sound  minds  in  sound  bodies; 
and  not  a  few  of  them  kept  death  waiting  at  the  door  a  long 
while  after  his  time-piece  had  struck  the  allotted  three  score 
and  ten.  One  member  of  the  family,  Reuben,  a  grandson  of 
Moses,  outlived  by  four  years  the  century  which  was  bom 
with  him,  and  his  looth  birthday  was  celebrated  by  a  special 
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service  in  Trinity  Churcli,  Milton,  Conn.,  the  choir  singing- 
"Old  Hundred"'  as  he  walked  up  the  aisle.  ?Ie  was  asked  on 
that  day  to  mow  a  swath  of  hay  in  his  meadow,  but  he  de- 
clined, saying.  "Xo,  it  will  look  like  taking  to  myself  the  glory 
of  my  health  and  strength,  when  it  all  belongs  to  God." 

On  the  loth  of  ]\fay,  1637,  there  embarked  on  the  ship 
Mary  Ann  from  Yarmouth,  England,  one  (8)  Philemon 
Dickerson  in  company  with  flenj.  Cooper,  his  employer.  He 
was  a  tanner  by  tratle,  and  he  settled  in  Salem,  where  as  I 
suppose  he  had  a  grant  of  land  in  1637.  He  was  made  a  free- 
man in  164 1,  and  in  the  same  year  married  Aviary,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Payne  of  Salem,  and  had  baptized  in  that  town 
Mary,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1642,  and  Thomas,  on  the  loth 
of  March,  1644. 

Owing  to  the  conflicting  statements  which  I  have  re- 
ceived I  am  unable  to  say  just  when  he  left  Salem,  but  it 
seems  that  he  finally  settled  in  Southold.  Long  Island,  and 
that  his  will  was  presented  in  New  York,  where  his  widow 
was  made  administratrix,  October  28th,  1672.  His  peculiar 
spelling  of  our  name  is  found  in  the  returns  from  the  Custom 
House  at  Yarmouth,  the  port  from  which  he  sailed,  and  is 
still  preserved  among  his  descendants,  who  are  very  numerous 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and  have  had 
the  distinguished  honor  of  giving  to  the  latter  State  two  Gov- 
ernors, in  the  persons  of  the  two  brothers,  Mahlon  (9)  and 
Philemon   (10). 

Passing  on  to  still  another  fragment  of  our  family  history, 
we  learn  that  somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
there  lived  in  England  a  Charles  or  James  Dickinson,  who 
was  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Northumberland 
County,  and  whose  family  were  in  possession  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  White  Haven.  His  son,  Stewart  Dickinson,  entered 
Ireland  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  gained  an  estate  in  Westmeath 
called  Stone  Hall,  and  settling  there,  married  Lady  Talbot, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  James,  married 
Hannah   Smith    in   Dublin.       Two   of   their   sons,   John   and 
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James,  emigrated  to  this  country,  the  former  making-  his  home 
in  Pittsburg,  wlicre  he  set  up  the  first  power  weaving  loom 
in  Pennsylvania.  Some  of  the  descendants  of  the  latter  are 
now  living  in  Hoi  token. 

But  I  know  that  you  are  anticipating  the  mention  of 
another  name  which  is  sacred  to  every  New  England  Dickin- 
son who  is  acquainted  with  his  family  histor}^ — a  name  which 
now,  as  in  the  days  when  the  man  "without  guile"  sat  under 
the  fig  tree,  is  a  synonym  for  integrity.  IMany  a  time  these 
ancient  hills  and  vales  have  resounded  to  the  name  of  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  but  only,  as  we  believe,  to  send  back  the  echo  that 
he  was  one  of  Nature's  noble  men. 

His  early  home  was  England,  but  who  blessed  his  home 
for  him  we  cannot  tell.  In  his  antecedents  he  is  to  us  like 
Mclchizedek,  "without  father,  without  mother,  and  without 
descent;"  but  in  his  subsequent  historv  he  is  a  veritable  Ab- 
raham, for  "his  seed  is  as  the  sand  of  the  desert,  which  can- 
not be  numbered  for  multitude."  That  he  is  a  scion  of  the 
common  tree  we  have  no  doubt.  The  recurrence  of  the  names 
Charles,  Daniel,  John.  Elijah,  Nathaniel,  Samuel  and  William 
in  the  English,  New  England  and  Southern  branches,  clearly 
indicate  a  common  origin.  It  is  said  that  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
(11)  a  President  of  Princeton  College,  located  the  English 
home  of  Nathaniel  on  the  Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridge ;  but  I  am 
more  inclined  to  trust  the  evidence  which  locates  it  in  Had- 
leigh,  Suffolkshire.  There,  I  believe,  under  the  influence  of  a 
Christian  home,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  that  sturdy  charac- 
ter which  was  to  make  him  a  power  in  his  day  and  generation, 
and  which,  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  was  to  form  no 
small  part  of  the  vertebral  force  of  New  England.  A  young 
man  in  the  most  delightful  flower  of  his  age,  with  nerves 
unshattered  by  dissipation,  and  a  character  strong  in  the  Lord, 
he  in  company  with  many  others  embarked  at  Gravesend  in 
the  year  1629  or  1630,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  land  of  prom- 
ise. Whether  he  bore  his  hopes  alone  to  the  new  world,  or 
whether  he  shared  them  on  his  voyage  with  Anna  Gull,  wc 
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cannot  say.  We  only  are  sure  that  this  youthful  widow  be- 
came his  wife  about  this  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
and  that  she  was  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  name  which  he 
gave  her. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Boston  it  is  reported  that  he  settled 
in  Watertown,  where  were  born  to  him  John  and  Joseph  and 
Thomas,  the  worthy  first-fruits  of  the  New  England  stock. 

The  East  winds,  however,  probably  did  not  agree  with 
him;  for  we  find  him  moving  Westward,  and  in  1637,  erect- 
ing his  family  altar  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  a  town  which,  not 
slow  to  discover  and  appreciate  his  worth,  honored  him  with 
her  highest  confidence,  making  him  her  Recording  Clerk  in 
1645,  and  her  Representative  during  the  ten  following  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  a  stiff  Theological  breeze  springing 
up  in  the  church  at  Hartford,  struck  the  church  at  Wethers- 
field, and  drove  the  Dickinson  family  ship  to  the  Northward. 
The  Dickinsons  have  always  been  noted  for  having  a  mind 
of  their  own,  and  never  has  their  opinionativeness  been  more 
manifest  than  when  it  has  concerned  religious  matters. 
Whether  churchmen  or  anti-churchmen,  our  fathers  have  al- 
ways been  independent  leading  spirits.  An  old  historian  of 
Leeds,  who  was  evidently  not  a  non-conformist,  in  speaking 
of  an  uprising  of  that  party  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
says  "A  misguided  and  enthusiastic  rabble  met  in  Farley  Wood 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  the  existing  government,  and 
declaring  for  a  Christian  magistracy  and  a  gospel  ministry, 
and  among  their  leaders  was  William  Dickinson.  *  *  *  * 
John  Dickinson  was  also  a  carrier  on  of  the  design,  and  a 
certain  Luke  Lunt  testified  that  he  desired  to  be  a  Captain.'" 

It  was  evidently  a  non-conformist  spirit  which  inspired 
Nathaniel  and  others  of  the  Wethersfield  church,  who,  as  strict 
Congregationalists,  could  not  conscientiously  submit  to  cer- 
tain innovations  which  the  majority  attempted  to  impose  upon 
them.  Wearied  at  length  with  the  controversy,  and  at  the 
same  time  attracted  by  the  beautiful  and  fertile  fields  which 
lay  farther  up  the  Connecticut,  he  eagerly  joined  in  a  move- 
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nient  whicli  had  for  its  object  the  purchase  and  settlement  of 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of  Norwottuck.  This  was  ac- 
complished in  1659,  ^i^d  he  and  fifty-nine  other  "engag-ers,"' 
taking  possession  of  the  region,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Hadley, 
after  the  name  which  was  dear  to  many  of  them  in  Old  Eng. 
land. 

Beautiful  for  situation  was  Norwottuck.  with  its  broad 
plains  still  unreclaimed,  flanked  on  the  one  side  by  its  mountain 
fortress,  and  laved  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  the  Con- 
necticut. There  was  life  in  its  soil.  There  was  health  in  its 
atmosphere ;  but  then,  there  were  Indians  and  wolves  in  its 
woods,  and  hardships  under  every  square  foot  of  its  alluvial 
plains.  He  who  would  possess  the  land  must  have  a  brave 
heart  and  a  strong  right  arm. 

It  is  a  patriarchal  family  which  folds  up  its  tents  in 
Wethersfield  to  pitch  them  again  in  Norwottuck — a  family 
which  foes,  physical  and  spiritual,  have  each,  doubtless,  good 
reason  to  fear.  The  patriarch  himself  is  in  the  prime  and 
vigor  of  life,  and  following  him  are  his  worthv  wife,  nine 
strapping  sons  and  two  fair  daughters  ;  the  eldest  of  the  sons, 
John,  bringing  with  him  as  his  wife  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Foote,  of  Wethersfield,  who  is  the  proud  mother  of  six  small 
children.  Among  these  twenty  Dickinsons  are  seven  men 
over  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  can  swing  an  axe  or  handle  a 
musket  with  equal  facility. 

The  town  plot  of  Hadley  was  laid  out  in  four  quarters, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  street,  divided  by  a  highway ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  each  home-lot  should  contain  eight  acres. 
In  the  allotment  of  these  homesteads  Nathaniel  received  the 
one  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  the  town ;  Thomas,  who,  I 
suppose,  being  still  unmarried,  lived  with  his  father,  received 
the  lot  adjoining  this;  and  John  took  a  lot  farther  up  the 
Street,  just  below  the  lot  of  Richard  Montague,  whose  de- 
scendants held  their  family  meeting  in  Hadley  last  year,  and 
to  the  earnest  efforts  of  one  of  whom,  in  connection  with  those 
of  our  indefatigable  secretary,  the  success  of  this  meeting  is 
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largely  tine.  This  proximity  of  the  Dickinsons  and  the  Mon- 
tagues, by  the  way,  has  been  perpetuated  by  Irene  and  Luke. 
who  in  their  children  and  children's  children  have  forever 
united  the  blood  of  Nathaniel  and  Richard.  Here  over  the 
ground  which,  with  its  carpet  of  green,  and  its  double  vista 
of  patriarchal  elms,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
streets  in  the  world,  Nathaniel  and  the  children  who  have  come 
after  him  have  passed  and  repassed  till  every  foot  of  the  soil 
has  become  sacred  to  him  who  bears  the  family  name.  Here 
were  formed  those  attachments,  here  were  imbibed  those  prin- 
ciples which  determined  the  very  existence  and  character  of 
many  who  are  assembled  here  to-day.  Nathaniel  was  evi- 
dently a  leading  man  in  Hadley,  as  he  h.ad  been  in  Wethers- 
field.  He  held  many  public  offices,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  public  weal.  The  Hadley  Church,  made  him  one  of  its 
first  deacons,  and  found  in  him  a  staunch  supporter.  A  meet- 
ing-house had  to  be  erected,  of  course,  and  Goodman  Dickin- 
son was  one  of  the  seven  who  were  chosen  by  the  town  to 
build  it.  When  it  was  completerl  the  town  voted:  "That  diere 
should  be  some  sticks  set  up  in  the  meeting-house  in  several 
places,  with  some  fit  persons  placed  by  them,  and  to  use  them 
as  occasion  shall  require  to  keep  the  youths  from  disorder." 
Whether  Deacon  Dickinson  was  an  advocate  of  this  Solomonic 
method  of  correcting  the  manners  of  tlie  young  Hadlians  we 
cannot  tell,  but  we  do  know  that  his  interest  in  the  young  went 
farther  than  that  of  a  tithing-man,  and  led  him  to  devote  him- 
self with  unflagging  zeal  to  their  intellectual  welfare.  He  was 
one  of  the  five  "able  and  pious  men"  chosen  by  the  town  to 
take  charge  of  the  Hopkins  bequest,  which  was  given  "for  the 
breeding  up  of  hopeful  youths  in  a  way  of  learning,  both  at 
the  grammar  school  and  college."  He  had  a  hand  in  building 
the  school-house,  and  served  for  several  years  on  the  school 
committee.  In  the  school  which  was  thus  established,  and  in 
the  interest  which  Nathaniel  and  his  cotemporaries  took  in 
the  subject  of  education,  we  have  the  beginning  of  those  in- 
fluences which  have  resulted  in  making  this  surrounding  re- 
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gion,  and  especially  this  classic  height  upon  which  we  are  now 
gathered,  one  of  the  great  educational  centres  of  our  land.  The 
church,  the  school,  and  the  town-meeting,  the  three  foundation 
stones  of  our  American  Inde[)endencc,  each  found  an  early  and 
sure  establishment  in  Hadley,  and,  so  tar  as  we  know,  an 
earnest  guardian  in  every  Dickinson. 

Nathaniel  did  not  reside  continually  in  Hadley,  but  spent 
a  part  of  his  declining  years  in  Northampton  and  Hatfield ; 
but  upon  the  death,  perhaps,  of  his  good  wife,  Anna,  he  re- 
turned again  to  his  kinspeople,  and  there,  on  the  i6th  of  June, 
1676,  he  died,  being  full  of  years  and  faith.  Somewhere  in 
the  Norwottuck  valley,  over  against  yonder  mountain,  he  lies 
buried,  (12)  "but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day." 

The  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  John,  and  Joseph,  and 
Thomas,  and  Samuel,  and  Obadiah,  and  Nathaniel,  and  Nehe- 
miah,  and  Hezekiah.  and  Azariah,  and  Anna,  and  Frances,  the 
eleven  children  of  the  Patriarch,  all  of  whom  have  called  some 
place  within  the  circle  of  these  hills  their  home,  and  ten  of 
whom  have  probably  some  living  representatives  in  this  county 
to-day. 

These  ten  members  of  the  present  generation  took  to  them- 
selves companions  and  became  the  parents  of  about  seventy 
children,  who  have  each  done  his  part  toward  perpetuating 
the  name  and  fame  of  the  New  England  branch. 

John,  the  oldest  son,  as  we  have  already  seen,  wedded 
Frances  Foote  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  and 
became  the  father  of  six  children  before  he  was  twenty-seven. 

Joseph,  the  second  son,  married  Phcebe  Bracy,  at  Hart- 
ford, by  whom  he  had  six  children. 

The  death  of  Joseph  suggests  a  strange  fatality  which 
seemed  to  follow  our  family  during  its  early  New  England 
history.  While  attempting,  in  company  with  Capt.  Beers  and 
thirty-six  others,  to  rescue  a  garrison  at  Northfield,  he  was 
set  upon  by  a  great  number  of  Indians  from  a  swamp  and  killed. 
He  seems  to  be  the  first  of  a  large  company  of  Hadley  Dickin- 
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sons  who  suffered  and  died  under  the  ruthless  hand  of  tlie 
savage.  The  names  lienoni  and  Captivity,  which  we  find  in 
our  family  records,  are  the  sad  reminders  of  these  sufferint^^s, 
and  upon  a  hillside  in  Northfield  is  a  monument,  which,  though 
erected  in  memory  of  a  single  victim  of  the  red  man's  cruelty, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  commemorating  a  long  succession 
of  calamities  of  which  his  death  was  a  type.  On  the  mon- 
ument, which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Elijah  Dickinson,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  and  a  few  others,  we  read: 

Nathaniel    Dickinson 

was  killed 

and  scalped 

by  the  Indians, 

at  this  place, 

April  15,  1747, 

aged  48. 

The  history  which  lies  back  of  that  inscription  is  full  of 
tears  and  heart-pangs.  Martha,  the  loving  wife,  surrounded 
by  her  children,  was  waiting  in  the  old  fort-home  for  the  re- 
turn of  her  husband ;  but  there  were  no  tidings  till  the  faith- 
ful old  family  horse,  led  by  kind  and  sorrowing  neighbors,  as- 
cended the  hill  and  halted  with  his  lifeless  burden  before  the 
door.  On  the  following  December  the  stricken  widow  gave 
birtli  to  a  son,  and  she  called  his  name  Benoni — the  son  of 
my  sorrow.  He  grew  to  manhood,  but  he  could  never  handle 
a  musket  or  listen  to  a  tale  of  Indian  warfare. 

But  we  have  wandered.  The  third  son  of  Nathaniel  was 
Thomas,  who  took  for  his  wife  Elizabeth  Crow,  of  Hadley. 
His  home-lot  was  next  to  his  father's ;  but  in  1679  he  dis- 
posed of  it  and  moved  to  Wethersfield,  where  he  died  in  1716, 
leaving  eight  children.  I  find  that  Thomas  was  one  of  the 
noted  wolf  hunters  of  his  town,  which  in  those  days  was  no 
small  honor,  for  wolves  were  very  common  and  destructive, 
and  they  tried  the  patience  of  the  settlers  to  the  utmost.      A 
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writer  in  1634  considered  them  "the  sj^reatcst  inconveniency  in 
the  county,"  and  Hlx-ral  rewards  were  offered  for  their  cap- 
ture. 

One  of  tliese  fer«jcious  aTiimals  became  quite  a  Nemesis 
upon  one  occasion,  ami  tlius  i^layed  an  important  part  in  tlie 
moral  discijjhne  of  a  younq-  scion  of  our  family.  It  came 
about  in  this  way:  Perez,  a  son  of  Nathan,  of  Amherst,  was 
a  good  boy,  Imt  like  all  other  hoys  of  that  day.  he  was  a  little 
restive  under  some  of  the  religious  restrictions  of  his  Puritan 
home.  On  one  Thanksgiving  Day,  having  been  kept  in  de- 
corous quiet  within  drKors.  according  to  the  usual  custom,  until 
his  young  limbs  fairly  ached  for  a  wrestle  or  a  game  at  fisti- 
cuffs, he  took  occasion  at  evening  pravers  to  steal  awav  from 
the  family,  and  started  off  to  see  neighbor  Flasting's  boys,  who 
lived  a  mile  away.  Just  as  he  was  entering  a  dark  i)icce  of 
woods  he  saw  in  the  distance  an  object  which  thrilled  him 
with  terror.  It  was  an  ugly-looking  wolf  in  quest  of  a  Thanks- 
giving supper.  Poor  Perez!  His  guilty  heart  stood  still. 
He  thought  of  his  naughtiness,  and  oi  the  bears  in  the  Bible, 
who  made  a  supper  of  the  other  naughty  boys.  He  ran,  and 
the  wolf  ran  ;  and  the  faster  he  ran.  the  more  certain  was  he 
that  he  was  pursued  by  the  justice  of  Heaven.  Fortunately, 
the  home  door  cut  otf  the  threatened  retribution,  however,  and 
its  latch  fell  just  as  the  feet  of  the  hungrs'  avenger  came 
scratching  against  it.  The  lesson  was  never  forgotten,  and 
one  wolf  at  least  did  good  service  in  a  good  cause. 

But  returning  again  to  the  family  of  Nathaniel,  we  notice 
that  (13)  Samuel,  his  fourth  son,  married  Martha  Bridgman, 
of  Springfield,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  where  he  died  at  the 
age  of  73.  He  had  nine  children,  three  of  whom,  Samuel, 
Nathaniel  and  Ebenezer,  took  an  active  part  in  that  fearful 
battle  of  Deerfield  Meadows,  in  1704. 

Obadiah,  another  son,  married  for  his  first  wife  Sarah 
Beardsley,  and  for  his  second  wife  Mehitable  Johnson.  He 
also  settled  in  Hatfield,  but  was  soon  unsettled  by  the  Indians, 
who  burned  his  house,  wounded  his  wife,  and  carried  himself 
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in.I  child  to  Canaila.  He  was  ransomed  tfie  K.llowin-  year 
ind  finally  removed  to  W^^thersficKl.  uhere  he  died  in  1698.' 
Four  sons  and  two  dau-Iiters  kept  his  memory  screen. 

Another  son  of  the  pioneer  was  named  after  his  father 
He  was  married  three  times,  and  was  tlie  father  of  six  children 
several  of  whom  had  a  sorry  time  of  it  witl,  the  pestiferous 
red-sk-ms.  One  son.  Nathaniel,  had  Iiis  horse  shot  from  under 
him,  and  had  one  boy  killed  while  hoein-  com.  and  another 
carried  away  captive,  while  the  wife  of  another  son,  Jolin,  was 
tomahawked  and  left  for  dead  amid  the  ruins  of  her  home. 

If  you  go  into  the  southeast  comer  of  the  old  Hadley 
burying-ground,  you  will  see  there  a  brown  head-stone  It 
IS.  overgrown  with  lichens,  but  a  careful  scrutinv  will  reveal 
the  name  of  Lieutenant  Xehemiah  Dickinson,  another  son  .^f 
Nathaniel,  and  a  twin  brother  of  Nathaniel,  Jr.,  who.  as  it 
appears,  in  his  younger  days  was  somewhat  given  to  the  van- 
ities of  life. 

^^  There  was  a  law  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts  ordering 
that  persons  whose  estates  did  not  exceed  200  pounds  should 
not  wear  gold  or  silver  lace,  gold  or  silver  buttons,  bone  lace 
above  two  shillings  a  yard,  or  silk-hoods  or  scarfs,  upon  penal- 
ty of  ten  shillings  for  every  offence." 

At  the  March  court  in  1676  the  iurv  presented  thirty- 
eight  ma.ds  and  wives,  and  thirty  voung  men,  "some  for 
weanng  sdk  m  a  flaunting  manner,  and  others  for  long  hair 
and  other  extravagances,"  and  our  Lieutenant  Nehemiah  was 
among  them.  He  had  probably  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
the  good  people  of  Hadley,  and  incurred  the  stem  displeasure 
ot  ttie  law  by  mdulging  in  the  traditional  weakness  of  his  sex 
— a  red  necktie. 

Poor  Lieutenant  Xehemiah!  It  is  unfortunate  that  that 
one  b,t  of  extravagance  should  be  the  onlv  thing  by  which  he 
's  destined  to  be  known  to  posterity.  Aside  from  this  and  his 
epitaph,  his  record  is  a  blank.  A  single  foible  outlives  the 
VTtues  of  a  lifetime.  His  tendencies  to  these  frivolities,  how- 
ever, (lid  not  appear  to  abate  his  natural  vigor  or  shorten  his 
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life,  for  he  reared  fourteen  children  and  died  at  the  age  of  80; 
and  his  blood  to-day,  mingled  with  that  of  other  Puritan  stock, 
flows  in  the  veins  of  some  of  the  most  worthy  citizens  of  our 
land. 

Hezekiah,  his  brother,  was  a  merchant  in  Hatfield,  Had- 
ley,  and  finally  at  Springlicld,  where  he  died  in  1707.  Abigail 
Elackman  shared  his  fortunes  and  bore  him  six  children, 
among  whom  was  Jonathan,  the  first  president  of  Princeton 
College,  and  ]\Ioses,  who  became  an  able  clergyman  in  Nor- 
walk,  Connecticut. 

The  ninth  and  last  son  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  was  Azariah, 
who  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  Platfield.  and  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  in  1675. 

Of  the  two  daughters  of  Nathaniel,  Anna  married  for  her 
first  husband  John  Clary,  and  being  left  a  widow  she  married 
Enos  Kingsley.  Frances  appears  to  have  died  unmarried. 
She  was  the  last  of  the  second  generation,  and  with  her  we 
must  complete  our  sketch  of  the  New  England  branch,  al- 
though it  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  history  into  later 
times. 

A  little  daughter  of  otir  worthy  secretary,  upon  being 
asked,  not  long  ago,  whether  she  was  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat, replied  with  a  good  deal  of  spirit:  "I  am  neither,  sir; 
I  am  a  Dickinson."  We  feel  to-day  very  much  as  she  felt. 
We  are  neither  New  Englanders,  New  Yorkers,  nor  Pennsyl- 
vanians;  neither  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
nor  Presbyterians ;  but  we  are  all  Dickinsons,  and  as  such  we 
are  interested  in  every  member  of  the  family  who  has  brought 
honor  to  our  name,  whether  he  has  lived  North,  South,  East 
or  West.  To  tell  you  what  our  family  has  done  for  the 
world,  through  its  representative  men,  would  be  impossible. 
We  can  only  turn  our  thoughts  to  a  few  of  the  great  names 
which  illumine  our  page  of  history. 

Could  John  of  Leeds  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  dis- 
tinguished progeny  through  some  Banquo's  wizard  glass,  his 
family  pride  would  have  suffered  an  inflation  which  might  have 
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fx^en  disastrous.  There  Iiave  probably  been  some  Don  Quix- 
otes, some  Sanclio  Panzas.  some  Shvlocks,  perhaps,  and  some 
laefos  among  his  descendants.  Imt  if  there  have  been  their 
memory  has  been  lost.  The  only  disreputable  character  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  one  Dickey  Dickinson,  of  England, 
who  kept  an  inn  and  gained  quite  a  notoriety  as  a  clown  and  a 
punster. 

To  quote  again  from  Air.  Wharton  Dickinson,  he  .<^avs : 
"I  think  the  family  to  which  we  belong  may  feel  a  just  pride 
in  the  record  of  our  ancestors.  I  have  yet  to  tind  anything 
mean  or  ignoble  connected  with  any  of  the  various  branches, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  They  have  been  a  race 
of  earnest,  honest.  God-fearing  men  ;  oftentimes  men  of  abili- 
ty, and  sometimes  great  scholars." 

In  religious  matters  the  Dickitisons  have  been  good 
Church-men,  good  Puritans,  and  good  Quakers.  If  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  religiosity,  many,  especially  in  the  New  England 
branch,  have  possessed  a  good  deal  of  it.  In  all  church  mat- 
ters they  have  been  first  and  foremost,  so  that  in  some  locali- 
ties, as  I  am  told,  the  phrase  "Deacon  Dickinson"  is  as  familiar 
as  the  sound  of  the  church  bell.  Among  the  great  company 
of  faithful  clerg>men  who  have  honored  our  name,  and  who 
are  now  in  the  church  triumphant,  we  find  the  name  of  Tim- 
othy, (14)  whose  quiet,  unpretentious  life  in  the  little  town 
of  HolHston  is  full  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.  To  my  own 
mind  he  was  an  ideal  minister,  being  truly  great  in  all  of  those 
qualities  which  most  become  the  man  of  God.  He  also  seemed 
to  possess  to  a  large  degree  the  sterling  characteristics  of  the 
family — determination,  perseverance,  courage,  integrity,  anil 
to  represent  them  toned  and  glorified  within  the  atmosphere 
of  a  love  which  thought  no  evil.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
Nathaniel.  He  served  his  church  for  24  years,  and  died  in 
1813  at  the  age  of  -:)2. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  cause  of  education  has  found 
among  our  kith  and  kin  some  of  its  staunchest  supporters. 
Dickinson   College,   in    Pennsylvania,   which   was   founded   in 
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1783,  was  named  for  John  Dickinson,  (15)  "in  memory  of  the 
great  and  important  services  rendered  to  his  country,  and  in 
recognition  of  his  very  hberal  donation  to  the  institution.'' 
One  of  the  founders  of  Amherst  College  was  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Fowler  Dickinson,  (16)  an  eminent  lawyer,  whose  name  was 
associated  with  every  public  interest  and  benevolent  enter- 
prise in  his  town  and  county.  And  to  the  interest  of  the  Rev. 
Austin  Dickinson.  (17)  and  the  disinterested  efiforts  of  his 
distinguished  brother.  Haxter  Dickinson.  D.  D.,  (tS)  that  same 
college  was  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  financial  strength 
during  its  early  history.  Deerfield  Academy  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  a  Dickinson,  and  Mobile  Academy  was  some  time  coui 
■ducted  most  successfully  by  Deborah,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Symeon  Dickinson,  of  Haddam. 

Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  influential  members  of  our 
family  have  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  have  there- 
fore been  averse  to  the  smell  of  gunpowder  and  the  clash  of 
arms ;  but  there  are  other  members  who  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  veritable  sons  of  Mars.  They  have  pursued 
the  red  man,  conquered  the  red  coat,  and  fought  with  equal 
intrepidity  under  the  blue  and  under  the  gray,  and  they  have 
won  by  their  valor  every  military  title  from  Lieutenant  to 
General.  Your  already  wearied  patience  would  be  quite  ex- 
hausted should  I  attempt  to  call  the  roll  of  our  heroes  this 
morning,  and  so  I  will  only  speak  of  two  or  three  of  them. 
One  of  the  most  noted  of  our  soldiers  was  General  Philemon, 
(19)  a  descendant  of  Walter,  of  the  Southern  line.  Born 
on  his  father's  plantation,  Croisedore,  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, April  15,  1739,  he  graduated  from  riiiladelphia  College 
in  1757  and  began  the  study  of  law.  In  1775  he  was  made 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  ten  battalions  of  infantry  which  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  Jersey  raised  for  the  defense  of  the 
State.  Soon  exchanging  the  title  of  Colonel  for  that  of 
Brigadier-General,  Philemon  became  actively  engaged  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  his  coolness,  skill  and  bravery, 
soon  placed  himself  among  the  most  successful  officers  of  the 
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armv.  General  Washington  wrote  conccrnini:^  an  action  of  his 
on  the  banks  of  the  Millstone  River:  "General  Dickinson's 
behavior  reflects  the  hii^hest  credit  on  him,  for,  thoui^h  his 
troops  were  all  new,  he  led  them  throu.g-h  the  river  middle 
deep,  under  a  severe  fire,  and  tX'ive  the  enemy  so  severe  a 
charge  that,  althou,::;-h  they  were  supported  by  three  field  pieces, 
they  gave  way,  left  their  convoy  and  fled." 

General  Philemon  supplemented  his  military  career  with 
a  political  career  no  less  brilliant,  and  died  in  his  seventieth 
year. 

Of  the  many  Revolutionary  heroes  of  the  New  England 
branch,  Captain  Reuben,  of  Amherst,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, he  rallied  his  company  of  ^Minute  Men,  twenty-eight  of 
whom  were  from  Amherst,  anil  seven  of  whom  were  Dickin- 
sons, and  hastened  at  once  to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  where 
he  did  valiant  service  in  routing  the  British.  He  and  his 
company  were  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray  at  Hunker  Hill,  and 
they  also  participated  in  all  the  hardships  and  the  glory  of 
the  campaign  which  ended  the  war. 

A  kinsman,  writing  from  Russell  County,  Virginia,  says : 
"The  only  thing  urged  against  one  of  us  when  aspiring  to  any 
position  of  trust  or  profit,  is  that  the  Dickinsons  have  had 
everything."  We  have  but  to  glance  at  the  political  records 
of  our  family  to  be  impressed  with  tlie  fact  that  the  Dickin- 
sons have  everywhere  had  their  full  share  of  civic  honors,  and 
I  have  yet  to  hear  of  one  who  has  betrayed  his  trust  or  dis- 
graced his  office.  No  history  of  our  country  would  be  com- 
plete without  something  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  Gov- 
ernor John  Dickinson,  the  patriot  and  statesman  of  Revolution- 
ary fame.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  invidious  to  say  that,  all 
things  considered,  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  American  Dick- 
insons, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  brother  of  General  Philemon,  and  a  great-grandson  of 
Walter.  He  was  bom  at  Croisedore,  in  Talbot  County,  Mary- 
land, in  1732,  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarkable  life  he  was 
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Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly,  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly,  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress,  of  the  Provincial 
Congress,  of  the  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  of  the  Council  of  Safety.  lie  was  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  Deputy  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania, 
Vice-President  of  the  Delaware  Council.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
High  Court  of  Appeals,  President  of  Delaware,  President  of 
Pennsylvania,  Chairman  of  the  Annapolis  Convention,  Mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention,  Trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  founder  of  Dickinson  College,  and 
Colonel  and  Brigadier-General  of  Militia.  It  was  he  who 
said:  "I  would  like  to  make  a  great  bustle  in  the  world  if  it 
could  be  done  by  virtuous  actions."      And  he  did  it. 

Not  far  below  the  name  of  John  should  be  written  the 
name  of  Daniel  Stevens  Dickinson,  of  New  York.  The  laurel 
which  adorned  the  brow  of  the  one  would  well  become  the 
other.  Daniel  belonged  to  the  so-called  Scotch  family.  He 
was  bom  at  Goshen.  Connecticut,  in  1807,  and  in  his  early  life 
tilled  the  soil.  But  one  day,  not  long  after  his  marriage,  he 
came  into  the  house,  put  dow^n  with  a  decisive  gesture  the  axe 
which  he  had  been  using,  and  declared  that  he  would  fit  him- 
self for  the  law.  This  he  did.  and  m  due  time  took  the  position 
for  which  his  great  talents  qualified  him.  One  office  after 
another  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  speedily  became  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  party.  He  was  State  Senator, 
Lieutenant  Governor.  United  States  Senator,  and  was  elected 
by  one  hundred  thousand  majority  to  the  Attorney-General- 
ship of  New  York  in  1861,  and  in  1864  was  prominently  pre- 
sented by  the  press  throughout  the  country  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  He  received  a  flattering 
vote,  but  unfortunately  Andrew  Johnson  was  nominated.  As 
a  debater,  Mr.  Dickinson  occupied  the  front  rank  in  the  forum. 
As  an  orator,  he  was  peerless.  As  a  writer,  he  was  clear  and 
forcible.  As  a  poet,  he  was  charming.  As  a  man,  to  use  the 
words  which  (20)  Daniel  Webster  himself  applied  to  him, 
he  was  "noble,  able,  manly  and  patriotic." 
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The  name  of  (21)  Dr.  Ednuind  Dickinson,  of  Enq^land, 
"■iijjgests  a  profession  which  has  been  honored  by  not  a  few  of 
tliat  celebrated  physician's  kinsmen.  He  was  a  surgeon  of 
extraordinary  skill,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  health  of  King 
Charles  himself.  In  the  early  iiistory  of  our  own  countrv, 
when  medical  colleges  were  few.  there  was  a  species  of  semi- 
doctor  which  was  quite  common  in  New  England.  A  smat- 
tering of  physic,  a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  herbs,  a  fair 
share  of  self-assurance,  and  a  few  happy  recoveries  in  spite  of 
concoctions,  plasters  and  lancet,  would  give  a  man  quite  a  re- 
putation as  a  physician.  Report  says  that  one  Ebenezer,  of 
our  line,  though  not  educated  as  a  doctor,  made  a  specialty  of 
canker,  rash  and  rattles,  using  roots  and  herbs  mixed  with 
rattlesnake's  gall  and  oil  as  remedies.  Mis  school  has  doubt- 
less become  extinct,  and  his  descendants,  if  any  of  them  are 
engaged  in  the  healing  art,  are  doubtless  practising  a  better 
way.  Sure  it  is,  that  many  of  our  line  have  been,  and  are 
to-day,  worthy  successors  of  Dr.  Edmund  ;  and  one  of  them  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  upon  this  occasion, 
in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Corson,  who,  although  he 
calls  himself  "a  pure,  unadulterated,  country  doctor,  who  has 
never  had  a  sign,"  has  nevertheless  received  the  highest  honors 
of  his  profession. 

You  are  asking  by  this  time  if  the  list  is  not  exhausted. 
By  no  means.  There  are  more  to  come.  It  was  the  celebrated 
artist,  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  said  that  he  got  his  living  by  mak- 
ing faces.  Well,  we  have  a  Dickinson  who  got  at  least  a  part 
of  his  living  by  making  Gilbert  Stuart's  face,  and  he  was  the 
only  artist  who  was  ever  allowed  to  have  that  honor.  His 
name  was  Anson,  (22)  and  he  descended  from  Moses,  the 
eldest  of  the  three  brothers  who  came  from  Scotland  in  1670. 
He  lived  at  Albany  and  in  New  York,  and  attained  great  cele- 
brity as  a  miniature  painter.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  (23) 
letter  to  a  friend,  says  of  him:  '"He  is  an  artist  of  highly 
promising   talents,   and   of   most   amiable   demeanor   and   en- 
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gaging  manners.  He  is  not  a  mere  mechanic  in  liis  art,  hut 
paints  from  his  imagination.  He  has  lately  executeil  a  figure 
of  Hope,  which  does  great  credit  to  his  invention  and  execu- 
tion, and  bespeaks  a  mo.st  delicate  and  classic  taste.  How  I 
would  glory  in  being  a  man  of  opulence,  to  take  such  young 
artists  by  the  hand  and  cherish  their  budding  genius." 

Daniel,  the  brother  of  Anson,  though  less  noted,  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  same  art. 

The  number  of  our  distinguished  dead  is  so  great  that 
I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  them,  rather  than  of  the 
living.  It  would  hardly  "seem  that  such  men  as  John,  and 
Philemon,  and  ^lahlon,  and  Nathaniel,  would  need  the  service 
of  so  poor  a  pen  as  mine  to  recall  them  to  the  memory  of  their 
kindred.  And  yet  how  manv  of  us  had  heard  of  them  six 
months  ago?  In  the  rush  and  wliirl  of  our  busy  lives,  the 
past  is  easily  forgotten,  and  the  wires  are  cut  which  might 
bring  to  us  the  electric  stimulus  of  tliose  characters  which  are 
below  the  horizon  of  to-day.  As  we  have  .seen,  it  is  a  noble 
company  which  has  passed  over  that  vanishing  line.  And  the 
half  has  not  been  told.  The  great,  unnamed  multitude  lies 
over  tliere  in  the  ilim  shadows :  farmers,  mechanics,  trades- 
men, who  served  well  their  day  and  generation ;  fathers  and 
mothers,  who  were  content  to  walk  in  sequestered  wavs,  and 
to  work  for  the  world  through  the  children  whom  they  reared. 
Yes,  it  is  a  noble  company.  Men  and  women  of  high  degree 
and  low  estate;  men  and  women  true  and  faithful,  who  have 
done  their  work  well,  adorned  their  age  and  left  to  their  pos- 
terity that  good  name  which  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great 
riches.  Theirs  were  the  bright  colors,  and  for  a  scutcheon  they 
had  the  crusader's  cross.  Theirs  were  the  housings  upon 
which  were  written:  "Love  to  God  and  man."  Theirs  the 
banner  on  which  was  inscribed :  "To  be  rather  than  to  ap- 
pear." 

Yes,  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  But,  my  kinsmen, 
let  us  not  commit  the  error  of  thinking  that  the  race  is  extinct. 
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"The   fathers   sleep;    but   men   remain 
As  wise,  as  true,  as  brave  as  thev  ; 

Why  count  tlie  loss,  and  not  the  pain?' 
The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  eulo2:ize  the  livincr,  hut  pardon  me  for 
asking:  What  production  of  our  j^ast  has  been  more  tender 
than  that  poem,  entitled,  "The  Chiklren,"  (24)  which  has  a 
world-wide  celebrity,  and  which  was  composed  bv  our  Bing- 
hamton  editor?  What  hymns  have  brought  more  comfort  to 
the  Christian  heart  than  those  which  have  been  sung  by  our 
(25)  Pennsylvania  rector?  What  legal  ability  of  the  past  has 
exceeded  that  which  to-day  under  our  name  graces  the  bar 
in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  bench  in  Pennsvlvania.  \'ir- 
ginia  and  Maryland?  \\'hat  editorial  pen  has  been  more 
vigorous  thon  those  which  to-day  contr(->l  two  of  the  most  wide- 
ly circulated  religious  papers  of  our  country — the  Religions 
Herald,  of  Richmond,  and  the  New  York  Ezvngclistf  What 
family,  descended  from  John  of  Leeds,  has  done  more  for  the 
age  in  which  they  have  lived  than  those  four  sons  of  their  nol)le 
mother,  one  of  whom  is  the  editor  just  referred  to  in  New 
York ;  another  of  whom  planned  and  laid  the  first  Atlantic 
cable;  a  third  of  whom  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  fourth 
of  whom  is  on  the  Supreme  bench  at  Washington?  (26) 

But  why  do  I  specify?  There  has  been  a  deluge  since 
the  days  of  Nathaniel  and  Walter,  and  the  Rappahannock  and 
Connecticut  have  overflown  their  banks,  bearing  the  Dickinson 
family  arks  into  about  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  leaving 
so  many  of  our  cotemporary  kinsmen  stranded  not  only  upon 
the  Ararat  of  social  and  civil  distinction,  but  also  along  the 
respectable  table-lands  of  life,  that  to  designate  a  few  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  multitude. 

But  what  of  our  future?  Our  future!  Where  is  it? 
It  is  in  the  Dickinson  Home,  which  now,  as  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  is  the  sacred  conservatory  of  the  family  character. 
In  our  children  who  romp  at  the  firesides,  and  gather  around 
the  family  board, 
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"As  if  fair  Ariadne's  crown 

Out  of  the  skv  had   fallen  down.' 


These  blithe-hearted  little  ones  are  g'reat  now  only  in  con- 
fiding trust  and  innocence;  but  theirs,  after  all,  is  a  greatness 
before  which  we  bring  our  deepest  homage,  while  we  pray 
that  it  may  never  be  superseded  by  that  wh.ich  is  of  the  earth 
earthy.  They  are  not  as  numerous  in  the  individual  house- 
hold now  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Lieutenant  Nehemiah, 
but  that  I  suppose  is  because  there  are  more  iiouseholds  to 
share  them.  They  are  a  goodly  company,  however,  and  we 
need  fear  no  disastrous  uprising  of  the  beam  if  wc  drop  them 
into  the  scale  of  the  future  over  against  our  ancestors. 

Ah,  John  and  Elizabeth,  vc  who  m  the  distant  past  made 
for  the  Dickinson  household  a  place  among  the  myriad  livomcs 
of  earth,  come  back  to  us  upon  this  auspicious  occasion,  l(^ok 
into  our  cradles  and  our  nurseries,  look  into  the  faces  of  our 
young  men  and  maidens,  and  tell  us  if  the  fomier  days  were 
any  more  full  of  promise  than  the  preseiit.  They  seem  to 
come 

That   ancient   bridegroom    and   his   bride, 
"Smiling,  contented  and   serene. 
Upon  the  blithe,  bewildering  scene. 

And  see,  well-pleased,  on  every  side. 

Their  forms  and  features  multiplied. 
As  the  reflection  of  a  light 

Between  two  burnished  mirrors  gleams. 
Or  lamps  upon  a  bridge  at  night 
Stretch  on  and  on  before  the  sight, 

Till  the  long  vista  endless  seems." 

The  President. — I  am  sure  that  I  but  express  the  unani- 
mous feeling  of  this  audience  in  saying  that  whatever  else  our 
committee  may  have  done,  they  certainly  deserve  our  thanks 
for  the  selection  they  made  for  the  delivery  of  the  historical 
address.      [Applause.] 
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The  audience  then  united  in  sin,e:ing  the  following  song, 
by  Alice  E.  Dickinson,  lladley,  Mass. : 


Tune — Hchcr. 

A  dazzling  splendor  meets  the  eye; 

On  hillside  and  on  plain, 
On  every  side  is  bending  low 

The  ripe  and  golden  grain. 

In  sunlit  glade  and  leafy  grove, 

The  glad  birds  seem  to  sing 
That  Harvest  doth  again  fulfill 

The  prophecies  of  Sprmg. 

In  weakness  striving  to  attain 

That  love  that  knows  no  fear, 
In  faith  and  hope  our  fathers  strewed 

The  seeds  of  freedom  here. 

Bedewed  with  tears,  enriched  by  prayer, 

The  ever-fruitful  sod 
Yields  us  the  meed  of  others'  toil, — 

Free  right  to  worship  God. 

Beside  all  waters  where  they  sowed 

Behold  the  ripe  increase, 
The  sheaves  of  liberty  and  love, 

The  harvest-time  of  peace! 

Rev.  Chas.  A.  Dickinson  then  read  the  following  poem, 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Currier: 

PROLOGUE    OR    APOLOGY. 

Mr.  Secretary — 

You  ask  me  for  "a  hymn  or  two." 
To  sing,  or  read,  this  day  in  view, 
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When   Dickinsons   witli   Dickinsons 

Should  try  their  lances,  swords  and  guns. 

At  once  I  said — the  gift  divine. 

Of  Poesy — was  never  mine. 

For  oft  my  Muse  was  coaxed  and  hid. 

Hoping  to  find  in  corner  hid. 

Some  spark  of  genius,  or  of  fire. 

To  gratify  my  heart's  desire. 

In  writing  words  of  holy  clieer 

For  sufTering  souls  both  tar  and  near. 

But — like  a  woman  off  her  knees, 

"Uncertain — coy — and  hanl  to  please," 

She,  laughing  ever,  mocked  my  pain. 

And  bade  me  never  trv  again. 

But  then  you  said — that's  no  excuse, 

"Try,  try  again,"  nor  e'er  refuse 

To  look  an  efTort  in  the  face. 

For  I  am  sure  you'll  "win  tlie  case." 

So,  with  this  flatt'ring  compliment 

I  set  to  work,  but  ne'er  was  sent 

One  heavenly  breath   from  Orpheus'  lyre, 

Worthy  the  day — worthy  my  sire. 

For  you  have  often  heard  it  said. 

And  from  the  Poet,  too,  have  read: 

A  "woman's  zvill — you  may  depend  on't," 

And,  too,  her  "zcon't" — and  there's  the  end  on't. 

My  Muse  has  some  of  woman's  "won't," 

And  stubborn  savs — and  "there's  the  end  on't." 


I  much  deplore  my  want  of  art. 
To  write  a  Poem — or  impart 
Some  graceful  feature  to  this  Day, 
But  let  that  be  such  as  it  may — 
When  gifts  arc  zimiting — 'tis  no  use 
To  waste  our  time  in  harsh  abuse, 
Or  even  dare  to  question  "why" 
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Our  Pegasus  though  winged,  "won't"  fly.  J 

And  though  my  thanks  are  weak  anil  lame,  '  | 

For  asking  something  for  my  Nluiic. 
I  fain  must  dry  my  streaming  eyes. 
And  see  another  win  the  prize. 

But — rather  than  the  meed  dccHne. 
I  venture  forth  this  song  of  mine. 
For  vict'ries  gained,  are,  to  my  eyes, 
A  ladder  leadinjj  to  the  skies. 


POEM. 


A  king  to  neighbor  king  once  sent — 
"Come,  let  us  see  each  other's  face." 

Like  message,  with  a  like  intent. 

Has  caused  the  gathering  in  tliis  place. 

No  "Barmecide,"  with  shadowy  feast, 

Summons  by  bugle-call  to-day ; 
From  south,  from  north,  from  west,  from  east, 

These  Dickinsons  in  full  array. 

No  "Barmecide"  shall  here  preside, 

To  mock  us  with  elusive  fare ; 
But  all  "the  good  the  gods  provide," 

Shall  whet  our  appetite  to  share. 

And  what  "the  good,"  and  who  the  guests? 

Are  questions  you  will  surely  ask ; 
We  straight  will  answer  these  requests, 

Nor  deem  it  any  onerous  task. 

And  first  the  "good."      Can  better  be 
Than  "blood  that  tells" — inherited? 
A  deep  and  strong  mentality 
To  every  "branch"  accredited? 
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A  brain  well  trained  to  think  and  act, 
A  tongue  to  speak,  a  heart  to  bless? 

These  are  some  things,  that  will  in  fact. 
Make  this  great  "Meeting"'  a  success. 

And  next  the  ''guests."      Xo  low-born  race, 
Who  lack  Ambition's  sacred  fire. 

And  ne'er  as{)ired  to  higher  place, 
Or  made  of  gain  their  life's  desire. 

Again   we  ask — who,   here  to-day, 
Bid  us  to  feast  on  "god"-ly  food? 

Who  are  the  almoners  who  may 

Distribute  for  the  "gods"  our  food? 


Lawyers  and  Doctors,   Preachers,  stand  1 

As  guard  advanced,  in  war  array  ;  \ 

While  Teachers  are  no  laggarrl  band,  ^ 

Who  keep  dull  ignorance  at  bay.  i 


Diplomas  writ  in  Latin  text. 

Can  sure  be  numbered  by  the  score ; 
But  what  is  good,  and  what  comes  next? 

Not  one  in  mental  gifts  so  poor. 

But  he  may  wield  a  scholar's  pen. 
Or  sit  in  halls  with  learned  men. 
We're  proud  I  say — and  justly  so, 
For  blood  will  "tell,"  where'er  it  go. 

We're  proud  of  ancestors  and  name. 
We  glory  in  most  worthy  stock 
As  staunch  and  true  as  Plymouth  Rock, 

We're  proud  as  well,  of  deeds  and  fame. 
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,      Our  Ancestors  of  whom  we  write, 
Were  men  of  iiinsclc,  as  of  Hiind; 
They  wrought,  and  fought,  with  will  and  might, 
In  valVous  deeds  were  not  behind. 

"What's  in  a  Name,"  we  often  hear. 

Much  that  defines  the  owner's  place. 
And  designates  with  index  clear. 

His  claim  to  dignity  and  grace. 

Our  father's  name — to  us  bequeathed. 

Was  never  known  to  be  disgraced 
By  meanness,  or  by  vice  cnwreathed. 

And  only  marriage  has  displaced. 

This  name,  the  "roll  of  honor"  fills. 

And  they  who  bear  it  can  lay  claim 
To  poise,  and  strength  <.f  mind  and  will. 

And  many  such  are  known  to  fame. 

Honest  in  speech,  to  duty  true. 
Faithful  to  trust,  whate'er  thev  do, 
Our  hearts  to-day  swell  high  with' pride. 
That  virtue  leans  to  virtue's  side. 

Attraction  and  repulsion  meet 

As  equal  factors  in  their  minds; 
Their  love  once  given  is  no  conceit. 

But  prejudice  as  strong,  we  find. 

Abrupt  and  terse,  though  true  as  steel. 

They  often  mar  their  friendships  new  ; 
But  yet— such  kindly  hearts  to  feel— 

We  sure  would  hide  their  faults  from  view. 
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Great  worker — every  Dickinson, 
For  Dickinsons  are  all  "true  blue," 

They  toil  from  rise  to  set  of  sun. 

And  "paddles"  each  "his  own  canoe." 

Our  fathers'  fathers,  we  are  told. 

Both  wrought,  and  studied,  turn  by  turn  ; 

Nor  summer's  heat,  nor  winter's  cold. 
Could  quench  the  ardent  z^-ish  to  learn. 

Untrained  in   schools   of  modern  kind, 
Unlearned  in  Science  and  in  Art, 

They  yet  were  better  trained  in  mind. 
And  chose  more  oft,  "the  better  part." 

In  many  cases,  as  we  learn. 

The  Bible  was  the  only   Book 
From  which  they  drew  those  lessons  stern. 

Which  gave  their  lives  such  earnest  look. 

Their  early  training,  gave  them  faith 
In  "King  James'  version."  as  it  reads, 

And  where  it  said — "And  thus  He  saith," 
That  was  their  talisman  of  deeds. 

No  "new  departure"  shook  belief 

In  lack  of  chanees  after  death. 
Or  gave  to  punishment  relief 

From  long  continuance  after  breath, 
Or  held  "rewards"  as  endless  boon 
For  all — no  matter  what  their  doom. 

Their  faith  was  simple,  pure  and  bold. 
And  Bible  truth  was  truth  indeed ; 

Their  cheeks  would  blanch,  their  blood  run  cold. 
At  modem  changes  in  our  creed. 
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Darwin  and  Huxley  were  unknown, 

Spencer  and  Mill  were  yet  unborn  ; 
Thank  God  they  were !    for  these  alone 

Would  see  our  bark  from  moorings  torn. 

No  doubting,  scientific  man. 

Spoke  of  the  Bible  with  disdain  ; 
God  was  His  own  interpreter, 

And  He  who  wrote  it  made  it  plain. 

In  olden  times  those  Bible  men 
Reared  children  many — often  ten  ; 
And  oft  the  use  of  Bible  names 
Their  love  of  Bible  lore  proclaims. 

Nathan,  Samuel,  John.  Nathaniel, 

Thomas,  Medad,  Aaron,  Daniel, 

Elizabeth,  Anna,  Esther,  Ruth. 

Perez,  Zebina,  and  in  truth. 

Such  is  the  host  of  worthy  names. 

That  time  would  fail  to  write  their  claims. 


With  all  the  gifts  to  Dickinsons, 
They  still  are  uiiioceiil  of  one; 
Endowed  with  children,  and  with  heir? 
The  doi^-ry  mostly — zcas  in  prayers. 

Whoever  heard  as  "millionaired," 
The  name  of  Dickinson  declared  ? 
There  is  among  them  no  Rothschild 
Grown  rich  by  speculation  wild. 

They  leave  to  Vanderbilt  and  Gould, 
Jay  Cooke  and  others  of  that  mould. 
To  pocket  millions  by  the  bale. 
And  of  huge  railroads  keep  the  tale. 
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Their  purses  shallow,  small  and  thin, 
Open  too  Zi'ide  for  other's  needs. 

To  keep  inuch  shininq;  dust  within, 

For  gen'rous  hearts  do  gen'rous  deeds. 


Now  having  spoken  thus  at  length 
Upon  our  race  and  of  its  strength, 
Let  us  before  tiiese  words  we  close, 
Speak  just  a  word  for  some  of  those 

Who  labored  for  the  highest  good 
Of  all  mankind,  and  who  have  stood 
In  many  a  dark  and  trying  hour. 
And  vindicated  manhood's  power. 


Of  Sauiitel  F Older,   Nathan's  son, 
A  townsman  here,  in  Amherst  born  ; 
We  speak,  of  such  as  we've  been  told. 
And  hope  the  venture  not  too  bold. 

From  Father,  and  from  Alother,  too, 
The  love  of  knowledge  straiglit  he  drew 
So,  youthful  wish  was  gratified, 
As  with  a  College  class  he  vied. 

Old  "Dartmouth"  gave  him  his  degree. 
And  second  in  his  class  was  he; 
To  teaching,  after,  tlien  he  turned. 
But  for  the  Laze  his  spirit  yearned. 

A  Lawyer  of  no  small  repute. 

Cultured,  and  studious,  honest,  true: 
His  rank  was  high.      Beyond  dis[)ute, 

A  Saul  for  measure,  in  one  view. 
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"Knowledge  is  power."  he  always  taught. 
And  his  own  mind  with  Learning  fraught, 
Gave  him  an  earnest  strong  desire 
To  kindle  Learning's  sacred  tire. 


As  beacon-hght  on  hill-top  near, 
Which  guides  and  cheers  the  mariner. 
His  own  fair  town  could  hoast  no  school 
Where  boys  could  fit  for  College  rule. 

As  "wish  is  father  to  the  thought," 
The  7i'/.yA  meant  action  with  that  man, 

Counsel  and  money  then  he  sciuglit. 

And  straight  such  school  its  life  began. 

With  lengthened  sight  he  saw  the  need 
Of  men  with   [^education's  skill. 

To  teach  and  preach  on  mission  fields. 
And  mould  the  heathen  mind  at  will. 

So  foll'wing  out  th'  Apostle's  word, 
He  "first  gave  self  unto  the  Lord," 
And  consecrated  all  his  powers 
To  help  and  bless  this  world  of  ours. 

And  with  himself — an  open  hand. 
A  steady  purpose  in  command. 
To  build  for  God  these  College  walls. 
And  train  young  men  for  Duty's  calls'. 

His  time,  his  infi'ence,  and  his  prayers. 
Despite  his  many  worldly  cares, 
And  all  his  gen-rous  wealth,  he  gave 
This  College  enterprise  to  save. 
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He  sleeps  beneath  the  cliurchvard  ijreen. 
Which  from  this  place  is  plainlv  ^ccn  : 
The  words  ujion  his  niarlile  plain — 
"A  man  though  dead,  shall  live  again." 

But,  should  his  epitaph  be  writ 
In  lines  of  gokl  and  lieavenK   Ijlue. 

We  could  not  but  this  truth  admit — 
"He  builded  better  than  he  knew." 


Many  a  preacher  this  day  shares 
This  good  man's  wish — this  good  man"s  prayers 
But  he,  from  down  the  "shining  way" 
Looks  on  well-pleased  to  see  this  day. 

And  wc,  who  see  this  monument 
Believe  the  wish  from  Heaven  was  sent 
To  do  the  right,  and  /;;/;/(/  for  God. 
Thus  bless  the  world — at  home — abroad. 

"The  good  men  do."  the  Poet  ?a\s — 
"Is  often  with  their  bones  interred." 

We  mourn  o'er  these  the  worldly  ways. 
But  is  it  not  sometimes  inferred  ' 


Of  Edivard.  Samuel's  eldest  son. 

An  honest  Lazi'ver  like  his  sire. 
We  must  one  word  before  we're  done. 

And  hope  your  patience  not  to  tire. 

Knowledge  was  his,  and  legal  skill. 
Places  of  trust  were  his  at  will, 
Where  Right  was  Might,  he  mighty  grew, 
And  proving  wise,  discreet  and  true. 
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The  College  gave  him,  it  appears. 

Of  College  money — guardian  care: 
And  not  one  cent  in  forty  years. 

But  had  its  record  full  and  fair. 

Once  more,  of  this  same  eldest  son, 

Such  epitaph  as  this  is  best. 
Which  poet  wrote,  as  henison. 

For  faithful  service  long  jiosscssed: 

"Life's  race  well  run. 
Life's  work  well  done. 
Life's  crown  well  won. 

And   now — comes   rest." 

"Blessed  are  they  who  iir  the  Lord 
From  labors  rest,  \ra,  saitli  the  Word. 
Their  lives,  their  faith  and  !ii>|)c  proclaim. 
And  all  their  works  do  follow  them." 


'Tis  said,  "the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust." 
The  truth  of  this,  who  dare  may  doubt. 
Who  lifts  his  eyes  and  looks  about? 

A  fragrant  mcm'ry  left  behind. 
Of  love  to  God  and  human  kinrl. 
In  deeds  of  love  forgetting  self. 
And  every  thought  of  worldly  pelf, 

Is  like  the  rose,  when  twilight  dews 
Have  quickened  fragrance,  antl  transfuse 
A  beauty  born  of  shade  and  calm, 
Like  chastened  sorrow's  healing  balm. 
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Thus,  if  ue  ever  keep  in  mind, 
Tliat  joy  ill  sacri/icc  z^'C  find. 
So  shall  we  ennilate  the  just, 
Our  motto  tliis — "In  God  zcr  trust. 
Aug.  8th,  1SS3. 


The  President. — Tliere  miq-lit  seein  to  he  a  little  amln- 
guity  with  reference  to  the  next  announcement  on  the  pro- 
gram— "That  D — n  Family  and  a  Turn  at  Some  Other  Cranks." 
— a  little  doubt  as  to  what  it  means.  P.ut  after  we  iiave  listened 
in  the  address  to  the  allusions  to  the  Deacons  amonq-  the 
Dickinsons,  I  think  there  can  he  no  donht  that  tliis  must  he 
taken  to  mean  "Tliat  Deacon  h'amily,  and  a  Turn  at  Some 
Other  Cranks."  We  shall  have  the  pleasure  now  of  listening: 
to  an  essay  by  Mr.  Edward  I!.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  upon 
that  subject. 

In  introducing  his  essay  Mr.  Dickinson  said : 

Brother  Dickinson,  and  you  who  arc  his  "sisters,  and  his 
cousins,  and  his  aunts:"  Although  it  has  apparentlv  gone 
hard  with  any  Dickinson  in  the  historv  of  the  familv,  who 
wore  a  red  neck-tie  (the  speaker  wearing  one  at  the  time)  or 
who  made  puns,  I  still  venture  to  express  my  gratification  at 
standing  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  before  an  audience,  so 
many  of  whom  I  can  call  by  name,  and  yet  so  few  of  whom 
I  know  by  sight.  This  reverses  the  usual  order  of  things  with 
me,  as  my  infirmity  has  always  been  an  inability  to  call  by 
name  a  great  many  peoi)le  whom  I  knew  perfectly  well  by 
sight.  From  earliest  childhood  this  has  been  my  embarrass- 
ment. Why,  when  I  was  two  months  old,  I  knew  my  own 
mother  perfectly  well  by  sight,  and  yet  I  could  not  call  her  by 
name  to  save  my  uncut  teeth. 

When  the  funereal  Secretary  of  the  Committee  notified  me 
that  I  was  the  man  selected  to  prepare  and  read  an  alleged 
humorous  essay  before  the  other  members  of  the   family,  he 
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very  naturally  wanted  to  know  what  it  would  be  about.  I 
toll!  him  that  I  thoug'ht  it  wouKl  be  about  half  an  hour;  I  aL>o 
intimated  to  him  that  I  thought  somebody  had  assumed  a  very 
terrible  responsibility  in  getting  so  many  of  the  family  to- 
gether within  the  precincts  of  a  hitherto  quiet  and  inottensive 
town,  unless  there  was  a  substantial  and  commodious  jail  in 
which  the  family  could  be  securely  confined,  so  that  when  the 
spirit  of  mischief  broke  out.  as  it  undoubtedly  would,  the 
family  would  be  in  a  position  where  they  could  not  break  out. 
He  admitted  the  hard  impeachment,  pleaded  contributory  neg- 
ligence, and  added  to  your  already  imminent  peril  bv  insisting 
that  I  should  go  on  and  prepare  the  eruption  which  will  shortly 
break  out  among  those  of  you  who  are  rash  enough  to  re- 
main, after  this  warning. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  essay  could  be 
read  within  the  time  allotted,   I  took  the  precaution  on   last 

Friday  to  catch  my  office  by in  mischief 

and  to  lock  him  into  my  inner  office ;  and  while  he  timed  the 
performance,  I  read  with  much  gesture  and  emphasis  wliat 
I  had  written. 

I  deem  it  only  fair  to  state,  and  I  hope  the  Amherst  papers 

will  please  copy, that  I  understood  that  the  funeral 

services  of  that  office  boy  were  to  be  held  last  Monday,  at  three 
o'clock  p.   M. 

Mr.  Dickinson  then  read  an  essav  entitled : 


THAT    D X    FAMILY, 

WITH  A  TURN  AT  SOME  OTHER  CRANKS. 


Necessity  knows  no  law  ;  in  which  regard  it  is  very  like 
some  of  the  Democratic  Police  Justices  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  also  of  this 
Essay,  which  is  a  very  patent  invention  bom  of  ap-parent  ne- 
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cessity.  Necessity  has  been  responsible,  however,  for  nianv 
calamities  besides  the  construction  of  this  ebulition.  One  of 
which  I  wish  to  relate  in  order  to  better  prepare  you  for  the 
worse,  which  is  to  follow ;  the  sugar  coating-  as  it  were  of  a 
bitter  pill. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1863.  the  Brigade  of 
United  States  troops  upon  whose  pay-rolls  as  the  Adjutant 
General  thereof  I  used  to  draw  mv  pay  with  greater  success 

than  has  attended   my  artistic  efforts  of  drawing 

except  perhaps,  a  cork or  to  speak  by  the  card,  in 

rare   moments   of   abstraction,    drawing   to   three   of   a   kind 

was  stationed  in  front  of  Port  Hudson,  La.,  trying 

like  Tammany  at  a  Democratic  Convention  to  get  in.  The 
weather  was  terribly  hot.  and  like  the  girl  in  the  song,  we 
"mopped  the  livelong  day  ;"  in  other  words  we  were  engaged 
in  killing  Louisiana  Mosquitoes  and  confederate   Musketeers. 

The  federal  gun-boats  had  come  up  from  wandering  on 
the  sea-beat  shore,  where  thev  too  had  been  "gathering  shells" 
to  "throw  them  one  by  one  away"  into  Port  Hudson.  Those 
shells  were  no  joke  ;  they  never  struck  me  as  being  at  all  funny  : 
indeed,  I  never  heard  of  their  striking  any  man,  and  his  being 
at  all  funny  afterwards.  If  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
seats  in  this  Hall  are  about  16  inches  high,  you  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  size  of  those  15  inch  homeopathic  globules'  of 
brotherly  love  which  we  used  to  exchange. 

Many  of  these  tributes  of  affection,  striking  in  the  soft, 
muddy  soil,  did  not  explode ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
scattered  around  the  place  when  at  last  it  fell  into  our  hands 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the  confederates ;  they  had  been 
compelled  to  eat  their  mules;  and  this  absorption  of  mule  meat 
into  their  systems  was  what  made  their  resistance  so  stubborn 
and  so  tough  generally. 

The  winter  of  1863  was  exceptionally  severe,  especially  to 
the  colored  people  accustomed  to  a  warm  climate.  One  old 
man,    probably   a    descendant   of   a    good    old    nigger-bogger 
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familv  of  the  South,  whose  Presidential  name  was  Jefferson 
Madison  Monroe,  and  who  from  his  extreme  age  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  body  servant  of  the  father  of  the  late  lamented 
George  W.,  and  presumably  the  grandfather  of  his  country, 
in  the  child-like  innocence  of  his  heart,  had  rolled  with  great 
labor  one  of  the  unexploded  15  inch  shells  into  his  little  hut 
outside  of  the  fortifications,  and  had  buried  it  in  his  fire-place 
just  half  way  up,  the  upper,  dome-like  half  of  the  shell  af- 
fording an  excellent  resting  place  for  the  tin  sauce-pan  in  which 
he  prepared  his  pate  de  foie  gras.  Colder  and  colder  grew 
the  weather;  hotter  and  hotter  grew  the  shell;  and  at  the 
eleventh  hour  one  unusually  cold  night,  in  the  touching  but 
enigmatical  language  of  IMrs.   Hemans : 

"There  came  a  burst   of  thunder   sound. 
The  boy Oh,  where  was  he?" 

This  was  a  rebus  that  no  fellow  could  find  out.  He  left 
for  parts  unknown  ;  and  he  also  left  a  hole  in  the  ground  about 
30  feet  in  diameter  and  what  few  chips  he  didn't  have  tine 
to  pass  in.  Some  thought  that  this  was  a  clear  case  of  suici'ie, 
because  the  old  boy  didn't  want  to  be  buried  in  the  ord.inary 
graveyard,  not  being  as  he  said,  acquainted  with  the  people 
living  there ;  others  thought  that  as  he  had  become  so  ac- 
customed to  being  blown  up  by  people  all  his  life,  being  blov.n 
up  at  the  end  of  it  would  be  to  him  a  natural  death. 

Badly  as  I  had  known  the  colored  people  to  be  served.,  this 
was  the  first  instance  to  my  knowledge  where  one  was  served 
on  the  half  shell. 

The  grave  of  the  three  Presidents,  as  this  excavation  was 
afterwards  called,  became  the  objective  point  of  many  a  pleas- 
ure ride  during  the  few  months  of  inactivity  preceding  the 
Red  River  campaign.  One  eventful  day.  Col.  H.,  of  th.e 
Division  StatT,  desired  to  ride  wnth  a  fair,  dainty  yoimg 
creature,  who  had  made  sad  havoc  with  the  Colonel's  martial 
heart.  He  had  a  thorough-bred  horse  which  the  lady  was  to 
ride,  and  he  wanted  one  for  himself.  Now  I  had  a  horse. 
Joe  Hooker  by  name,  who  was  not  a  thorough-bred,  but  who 
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was  peculiar.  And  his  peculiarity  was  in  his  gait:  it  was 
so  hard  to  get  over.  In  trotting  he  came  up  very  high  l)ehind. 
went  down  very  low  in  front,  and  finished  up  with  a  sprin- 
of  about  two  feet  into  the  air,  coming  down  with  all  four  legs 
stiff  upon  the  ground,  with  a  shock  calculated  to  fill  his  rider 
with  unutterable  surprise  and  profanity. 

I  had  become  accustomed  to  this  peculiarity.  He  was 
a  handsome,  glossy  beast,  as  steady  under  fire  as  a  monument. 
standing  nearly  eighteen  hands  high;  consequently  I  rode 
quite  the  high  horse,  and  rather  looked  down  on  my  brother 
patriots  in  Uncle  Sam.  Necessity  compelled  Col.  H.  to  borrow 
my  horse,  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  anything  but  the  sleek 
and  glossy  appearance  of  the  animal.  Equally  unmindful  of 
the  consequences  I  acceded  to  the  Colonel's  re(iuest. 

About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  I  saw  the 
gallant  Colonel  and  his  lovely  companion :  she  was  radiant 
and  rosy;  he  was  red  and  wrathful:  Joe  Hooker,  evidently 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  desiring  in  his 
honest  horse  sense  to  make  things  lively  for  the  young  folks, 
was  going  up  higher  behind,  coming  down  lower  in  front, 
jumping  more  and  landing  harder  than  I  had  ever  known  him 
to  do  before.  The  Colonel  was  evidently  not  entirely  at  his 
ease;  he  seemed  to  be  having  what  has  passed  into  classic 
English  as  '"a  parrot  and  monkey  time."  His  pantaloons  had 
"hitched  up"  nearly  to  his  knees,  as  pantaloons  will  on  such 
occasions  unless  strapped  down  or  under  top  boots ;  his  hat, 
a  new  one  and  a  trifle  too  small,  would  not  stay  put,  but  at 
nearly  every  bounce  came  tilting  down  over  the  Colonel's  nose. 
The  Colonel's  face  wore  a  sad,  dejected  expression,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  been  disappointed  in  love,  or  had  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  business  end  of  a  bumble  bee,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  say  with  the  first  of  the  Corinthian,  "O,  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?" 

All  things  must  have  an  end;  even  this  Essay,  and  to- 
morrow's excursion.  So  did  this  ride,  bom  of  necessity.  And 
when  the  Colonel  returned  my  horse,  the  language  in  which 
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he  indicated  the  "points'"  in  that  noble  animal,  was  forcbile, 
terse,  but   from  a   Sunday-school   standpoint,   quite   incorrect. 

This  fable  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  so  ungrateful  as  in- 
gratitude; it  may  also  serve  to  show  how  easy  it  is  for  a  very 
small  man  to  get  used  to  riding  a  very  large  hobby ;  and  how 
uncomfortable  it  makes  the  rest  of  the  family  if  they  have  to 
ride  it  too. 

To  find  an  A,  No.  i  subject  for  this  Essay  upon  the  lives 
of  this  distinguished  family  in  this  country  cost  me  as  much 
trouble  as  it  cost  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  find  a 
"No.  i"  subject  supposed  to  have  escaped  to  these  Shores  after 
an  Essay  upon  the  lives  of  a  (.listinguished  family  in  that 
country.  Feeling  that  many  of  us  do  not  care  for  essays  when 
we  can  get  pie,  I  picked  out  a  pie  for  this  feast  of  reason 
as  just  the  desert  you  would  like  to  get;  but  knowing  that 
most  of  us  do  not  like  to  get  our  just  desert  until  as  late  a  date 
as  possible, — [)refer  to  make  a  i)05t  mortem  affair  of  it  if  we 
can, — and  not  being  a  Coroner  in  ([ucst  of  an  mquest, — 1  desert 
pie  as  being  a  possible  source  of  crustiness  and  disagreement. 

Soap  bubbled  up  suggestively.  This  had  much  to  re- 
commend it:  the  universality  of  the  subject,  "where  there's 
life,  there's  soap."     The  fondness  of  the  Dickinson  Nation  for 

soap soft  soap ;    its  ancient  origin,  found  as  it  is  in 

all  times  and  in  all  tongues,  and  on  most  of  the  picturesque 
rocks  and  board  fences  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad, 1  even  found  a  small  piece  once  in  Pitts- 
burgh;  the  ease  with  which  it  is  applied;  its  miraculous  power 
of  transformation  into  the  antique  of  a  freshly  painted  human 
ruin ;  the  theological  aspect  of  soap ;  cleanliness  being  akin 
to  godliness,  and  there  being  no  cleanliness  without  soap.  But 
not  wishing  to  be  soporific,  I  have  resolutely  abstained  from 
its  use  during  this  trip. 

Whales,  too,  came  to  the  surface ;  I  thought  as  it  were  to 
seize  my  subject  from  the  seas.  Whales  suggest  sea  voyages ; 
and  sea  voyages  suggest  sea-sickness ;  which  after  all  is  the 
greatest  test  of  the  value  of  a  friend;    we  often  never  would 
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have  supposed  there  was  so  much  in  a  man,  until  we  had  been 
to  sea. 

Besides,  one  shouUl  always  know  something  about  lii- 
subject.  I  know  all  about  whales;  1  have  often  been  whaleil. 
Althoug-h  my  father  ditl  not  pursue  that  exciting  branch  iji 
our  industrial  tree  for  an  honest  livelihood,  I  have  known  the 
exciting  branch  of  a  tree  to  industriously  pursue  me ;  and  for 
a  real  honest,  lively  wood in  the  quaint,  sad  lang- 
uage of  Wall  Street,  "That  yanks  the  bakery."  My  father 
was  very  successful  as  a  whaler;  his  whaling  trips  were  fre- 
quent, and  productive  of  unlimited  blubber ;  it  came  literally 
in  tears.  We  were  both  in  the  business :  he  did  the  whaling, 
and  I  attended  to  the  wailing.  Between  us  both  those  were 
indeed  squally  times. 

But  whales  are  great  blowers ;  and  being  a  Dickinson  I 
am  naturally  opposed  to  rivalry  in  my  own  line ;  so  1  abstain 
from  lampooning  the  whale  ;  again  it  will  be  a  large  subject 
to  handle,  and  I  doubt  if  1  could  handle  a  full  grown  one  suc- 
cessfully. Moreover,  I  have  always  associated  whales  with 
Job ;  Job,  not  Jonah.  I  never  associated  much  with  Jonah,  ex- 
cept that  one  swallow  did  not  make  him  spring.  Job  became 
the  bright  and  shining  light  of  other  days  through  the  instrum- 
entality of  severe  boils.  And  whales  became  the  bright  and 
shining  light  of  other  days  through  the  instrumentality  of  severe 
boiling.  And  in  both  cases,  trying  as  the  process  was,  it  seemed 
to  turn  out  "oil  for  the  best." 

Noses  also  turned  up  as  an  elevating  subject ;  we  have 
some  of  us  taken  as  many  as  33  degrees  of  elevation  in  that 
regard;  the  royal  arch,  in  fact.  I  know  how  it  is  myself;  it 
is  the  only  prominence  I  ever  expect  to  achieve.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  try  and  hit  off  some  of  the  family  charac- 
teristics. Though  not  usually  pug^osious,  some  of  us  who  have 
full  blown  noses  might  resent  having  them  hit  off.  Nothing 
demands  more  careful  attention,  especially  during  a  cold  wave. 
than  our  respective  noses ;  still  we  like  to  have  them  handleil 
tenderly  even  by  members  of  our  own  family.      In  giving  a 
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parting  pull  at  the  nose.  I  may  add  that  it  is  well  that  in  the 
human  face,  as  in  a  motion  to  adjourn  in  hot  weather,  the  eyes 
and  nose  are  usually  two  to  one.  Most  of  us,  I  hope,  are  too 
wise  to  lay  claim  to  more  than  one  nose.  Except  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Dickinsons  are  all  up  to  snuff,  which  is  possibly 

the  case one  's  enough.    And  sometimes  one  is  more 

than  enough  ;  the  nose,  as  it  is  the  head  centre  of  humanity, 
is  usually  found  in  the  middle  of  the  face;  some  noses,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  the  middle  of  other  people's  business ;  where 
they  are  clearly  out  of  place,  not  to  say  out  of  joint.  We  most 
of  us  have  suffered  from  finiliug  somebody  else's  nose  in  some 
phase  of  our  alYairs  ;  which  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
unpleasantness  of  two  noses  in  the  same  face. 

After  much  reflection  I  decided  upon  the  subject  as  it 
stands  printed  on  the  program,  which  you  h.ave  all  seen.  I 
was  sorry  to  hear  from  tiie  mournful  Secretary  that  while  he 

liked  the  subject, from  which  I  infer  that  he  meant 

the  family,  and  expected  a  gentle  turn  with  the  other  cranks, 

he  was  afraid  that  the  many  reverend  gentlemen 

who  were  to  be  present  would  supply  the  v»rong  letters  to  the 
long  dash.  This  seemed  to  indicate  a  conviction  on  his  part 
that  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  clerical  mind  is  toward 
profanity. 

I  hope  that  I  shall  treat  the  august  subject  of  this  essay, 
for  owing  to  the  month  it  is  really  an  August  sub- 
ject,  with  considerable  generosity,  as  it  undoubtedly 

will  require  considerable  generosity  to  treat  so  large  a  crowd 
to  anything  but  water ;  and  one  cannot  expect  much  water 
in  so  dry  a  thing  as  an  essay  on  this  Eastern  Union ;  this 
Dickinson  stock  has  never  been  watered ;  there  has  been  so 
little  Go(u)ld  in  the  family. 

To  give  one  good  turn  to  all  the  family  cranks  will  re- 
quire time,  as  one  good  turn  deserves  another;  and  the  family 
has  always  been  the  crankiest  thing  one  can  know ;  except 
one  canoe  which  I  once  had,  made  of  birch  bark  ;  but  that  canoe 
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was  very  easily  upset,  especially  when  full.  Nothing  can  upset 
a  Dickinson,  no  matter  how  full  he  is. 

To  properly  account  for  the  original  Dickinsons, 

and  the  Dickinsons  are  all  more  or  less  original, 1 

subdivide  this  tale  into  heads:  The  origin,  the  rise,  the  pecul- 
iarities, and  tile  decline  of  the  trihe. 

The  origin  of  a  Dickinson  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  this  may  account  for  the  obscurity  of  many  a 
middle  aged  Dickinson  like  myself.  .-\nd  it  may  occur  to  the 
natives  of  Amherst  that  it  would  not  have  been  wholly  a  dis- 
aster if  the  original  Dickinson  had  also  been  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  Middle  .\.ges.  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  Genesis 
of  the  family  in  the  bo<»k  of  Genesis,  but  I  found  no  allusion 
to  them  in  the  history  of  the  creation.  It  would  have  l^een 
a  step  of  doubtful  expedienc\  to  ]-)roiect  a  full  grown  Dickin- 
son into  a  new,  young  anil  inexperienced  world,  such  as  it  was 
before  the  deluge.  It  would  have  doubtless  precipitated  that 
remarkable  raiiifall  some  hundreds  of  years.  I  am  convinced, 
therefore,  that  there  were  no  Dickinsons  in  the  time  of  Noah, 
as  I  find  no  record  of  any  in  Noah's  Archives.  If  there  had 
been  one  at  that  time,  he  would  surely  have  been  on  board  the 
Ark,  as  there  never  was  a  Dickinsoii  yet  who  didn't  know 
enough  to  go  in  when  it  rained.  And  if  he  had  gone  in  he 
would  have  run  the  .-\rk,  or  there  would  not  have  been  e'er-a-rat 
at  the  termination  of  the  voyage. 

Again,  all  the  other  animals  went  into  the  Ark  two  and 
two,  each  after  his  kind,  and  there  never  have  been  two  of  a 
kind  in  the  family.  I  conclude  that  the  only  authentic  Noah 
Dickinson  is  of  later  date,  and  is  not  located  in  Asia  INIinor, 
but  in  Amherst. 

The  Reverend  gentleman  who  preceded  me  gave  an  ac- 
count of  many  Dickinsons  who  have  gained  wholesale  credit 
in  great  store  for  the  family.  This  is  especially  gratifying. 
as  I  know  that  some  of  us  have  not  always  been  able  to  get 
credit,  even  in  a  retail  store.  He  has  also  relieved  our  minds 
of  great  uncertainty,  by  telling  us  where  we  all  came  from. 
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I  regret  that  he  difl  not  rcHcvc  our  minds  of  a  still  greater 
uncertainty  by  telling  us  where  we  are  all  going  to. 

Having  successfully  failed  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  family,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  his  statements  as  authentic, 
barring  some  natural  clerical  mistakes.  The  origin  itself  was  a 
mistake,  I  think.  And  the  only  hypothesis  upon  which  I  can 
explain  it,  is  the  predestined  destruction  of  my  native  State 
of  Massachusetts,  on  the  scientific  theory  of  natural  selection, 
and  the  non-survival  of  the  fittest,  as  foreshadowed  in  the 
natural  selection  of  that  State  as  the  fittest  receptacle  into 
which  to  pour  this  double  distilled  extract  of  all  the  Dickin- 
sons, and  the  dead  certainty  which  exists  in  my  mind  of  the 
non-survival  of  Massachusetts. 

The  rise  of  the  family  has  been  very  slow  ;  such  members 
of  it  as  I  know  have  been  very  reluctant  to  rise  at  all.  and 
never  got  up  until  the  second  bell  rang.  The  heaviest  sleeper 
I  ever  saw  was  a  near  relative  of  mine.  1  don't  like  to  say 
how  much  he  did  weigh  ;  but  it  was  a  very  long  way,  for  it 
took  two  hay  scales  to  weigh  him,  and  then  one  had  to  weight ; 
and  he  was  not  hay-scaly  fellow  at  all.  He  was  so  heavy  a 
sleeper  that  he  broke  through  the  fioor  one  night  and  fell 
through  the  china  closet  into  the  kitchen.  He  would  have 
fallen  into  China  only  the  range  broke  his  fall.  It  also  broke 
his  leg,  and  would  doubtless  have  broken  his  neck,  only  the 
Dickinsons  are  such  a  stit¥-necked  generation  that  they  never 
get  all  broken  up.  One  doctor  set  his  leg,  but  it  required  four 
masons  to  set  the  range  ready  for  the  next  fall.  We  moved 
him  over  the  soft  water  cistern,  as  the  water,  being  soft,  would 
not  hurt  him.  There  are  also  several  others,  I  think,  whom 
soft  water  would  not  hurt. 

Natural  aptitude  and  industry,  coupled  with  persever- 
ance, have  often  sent  a  man  up  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  free  institutions  of  the  land,  with  surprising  rapidity.  I 
know  of  one  man  whose  natural  aptitude  and  industry,  coupled 
with  a  pen,  sent  him  up  for  ten  years  in  about  twenty  minutes. 
Under  the  fosterintr  care  of  a  free  institution  of  the  land  at 
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Sing  Sing,  he  was  made  a  blacksmith  on  account  of  liis  famil- 
iarity with  the  forge. 

In  the  new  Directory  of  the  great  City  of  New  York  there 
are  only  forty-four  Dickinsons  all  told.  I  learn  with  amaze- 
ment that  in  the  little  toun  of  Amherst  there  are  forty-two 
Dickinson  voters.  With  all  its  fortitude  I  know  now  why  .\m- 
herst  has  not  grown  to  be  as  large  as  New  York.  The  forty -two 
Dickinsons,  like  large  numbers  of  other  daisies  in  pasture  lands, 
have  absorbed  all  the  richness  of  the  soil  antl  choked  out  other 
forms  of  vegetation.  When  Goldsmith  described  the  Deserted 
Village  he  must  have  hail  the  village  of  Amher.st  in  mind,  when 
he  says : 

"Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around; 
And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  town  could  carry  all  that  crew." 

Goldsmith  never  wrote  quite  so  full  of  feeling,  and  prob- 
ably never  was  feeling  quite  so  full,  as  when  he  wrote  that. 

Of  the  forty-four  Dickinsons  in  the  New  York  Directory, 

there  are  but  two  laborers, which  speaks  ill  for  our 

industry  ;  seven  widows,  which  speaks  well  for  our  endurance ; 
and  one  car  conductor,  which  speaks  volumes  for  the  bell 
punch.  Forty-three  of  the  forty- four  are  probably  more  or 
less  dissatisfied  with  their  respective  occupations,  as  all  of  us 
are  apt  to  be  at  times.  The  exception  to  this  rule,  one  whose 
name  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  is  a  chimney  sweep.  His 
occupation  has  always  sooted  him. 

Having  thus  taken  the  rise  out  of  the  family,  I  pass  on  to 
their  peculiarities.  One  of  our  boasted  peculiarities  is  strength 
of  will.  We  call  it  firmness,  others  occasionally  call  it  pig- 
headedness.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Dickinson  will  was 
never  broken.  I  think  that  is  over-confidence.  Let  anv  one 
of  you  attempt  to  bequeath  the  property  you  leave  behind  you, 
in  any  eccentric  or  unexpected  manner,  and  see  how  quick  the 
girl  you  leave  behind  you  will  break  your  will, as 
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is  the  wont  of  disappointed  families,  in  wliicli  case  the  family 
wont  will  prove  strong-er  than  tlie  individual  will. 

Together  with  much  will  we  have  G;reat  personal  pride,  and 
much  personal  vanity,  especially  among  the  men.  Strange  to 
say  this  peculiarity  seems  to  lead  us  to  indulge  in  periods  of 
protracted  reflection.  I  have  often  seen  a  full  grown,  well 
looking  male  Dickinson,  absorbed  in  apparently  the  most  satis- 
factory reflections, from  a  full  length  looking-glass. 

The  only  exception  to  this,  so  far  as  my  own  reflection  teaches 
me,  arises  from  a  curious  obliquity  of  vision,  caused  by  too 
much  looking  in  glasses,  whereby  we  see  double.  This  wounds 
our  vanity  to  find  that  any  two  others  can  be  exactly  like  us 
and  besides,  noi^ody  likes,  upon  due  rellcction,  to  be  unexpected- 
ly doubled  up. 

After  my  previous  statements  it  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
are  a  very  truthful  family,  especially  when  talking  about  other 
people.  From  the  oldest  to  the  youngest  we  all  tell  the  truth ; 
and  the  younger  we  get,  the  more  of  it  we  tell.  I  met  a  man 
whom  I  was  proud  to  know  belonged  to  us.  He  was  never 
heard  to  utter  an  untruth ;  nor  was  he  ever  heard  to  say  an 
unkind  word  to  any  one ;  moreover,  he  could  never  hear  dis- 
paraging remarks  concerning  others,  uttered  in  his  presence. 
He  shed  a  brilliant  lustre  on  our  name.  He  was  deaf  and 
dumb.- 

We  are  also  a  courageous  family ;  full  of  pluck ;  lots  of 
grit.  I  was  apprehensive  that  being  so  full  of  pluck  and  having 
so  much  grit,  that  we  might  set  to  and  pluck  each  other  if 
anything  particularly  gritty  was  said.  My  apprehensions  were 
allaj'ed  by  remembering  that  in  all  the  family  jars  I  ever  got 

into except  when  I  got  into  the  family  preserve  jars 

it  all  ended  in  talk.      In  such  conflicts  discussion 

seems  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor. 

We  are  generous  ;  generous  to  a  fault ;  particularly  to  our 
own  faults.  We  are  also  inclined  to  be  extravagant,  conse- 
quently we  find  it  sometimes  difficult  to  live  within  our  in- 
comes.     My  difficulty  has  not  been  in  living  within  an  income, 
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but  in  livins^  without  one.  It  is  strange  that  some  of  us  havc 
not  invested  more  e.xten.sively  in  the  poultry  business;  we  have 
such  a  wonderful  facility  for  turning  our  money  into  ducks 
and  drakes. 

While  being  generous  and  even  extravagant,  we  are  sin- 
gularly averse  to  hospitality.  So  marked  is  this  aversion  to 
hospitality  that  no  matter  how  sick  we  are,  we  are  never  willing 
to  be  sent  to  a  hospital.  Xot  a  single  member  of  the  familv 
would  ever  permit  himself  to  be  sent  to  one.  even  as  a  last  re- 
sort. Some  of  us  who  are  not  single  are  occasionallv  glad  to 
be  sent  almost  anywhere  as  a  last  resort,  without  a  permit. 

Our  hates  and  our  loves  are  very  pronounced  :  that  is  ;o 
say,  we  do  not  hestitate  to  speak  about  them.  Our  hatred  of 
snakes,  for  instance,  amounts  to  actual  delirium,  especially 
when  we  fancy  we  have  them  in  our  boots.  Our  attachments 
are  equally  strong.  I  once  had  an  extremely  ferocious  dog 
which  had  settled  the  outstanding  accounts  of  several  creditors 
who  were  also  standing  out.  by  devouring  them.  The  dog 
was  not  mad,  but  quite  a  number  of  trades  people  were,  how- 
ever.    I  valued  him  as  a  keepsake a  sort  of  memento 

mori.      One  of  our  distant  relatives verv  distant  in 

fact;    he  lived  in  Australia came  to  visit  us.      He 

was  very   fond  of  dogs,  and  became  very  firmly  attached  to 

this  one by  the  seat  of  his  trousers  ;    an  attachment 

which  was  only  vacated  when  he  vacated  the  trousers,  which 
he  did  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  yard  of  very  raw  material. 
He  said  he  didn't  mind  this  vacation  of  his  trousers  so  much, 
because  they  were  his  vacation  trousers.  He  walked  to  his 
hotel  in  a  barrel,  and  took  his  meals  oif  the  mantelpiece  for  a 
month  afterwards.  The  dog  had  only  been  true  to  the  family 
principle :   to  cling  to  those  who  were  fond  of  him. 

We  are  all  of  us  ambitious  and  aspiring;  from  earliest 
childhood  we  yearn  for  wealth,  for  fame,  for  position.  The 
passing  years  bring  to  most  of  us  no  change.      As  we  grow 

older  still  we  (y)earn our  living. 

Having  enlarged  upon  many  of  our  peculiarities,  and  hav- 
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ing  invented  sucli  as  I  coiiUl  not  enlar^'o.  you  will  ol)serve  that 
in  doing  so  I  have  devoted  attention  to  the  masculine  attributes 
of  our  family,  in  this  treatise.  However  great  this  treat  is  to 
them,  it  would  be  a  great  treat  to  me  to  be  permitted  to  pay 
devoted  attention  to  the  feminine  clement.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  have  felt  that  I  could  not  to-day  more  than  just  begin 
to  do  so  in  half  an  hour.  To-morrow  I  trust  the  elements  will 
allow  me  to  remedy  this  omission,  and  it  will  be  in  accord  with 

my  invariable  rule never  to  do  to-day  that  which  I 

am  obliged  to  put  off  until  to-morrow. 

I  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  sister;  although 
I  did  get  somebody  else's  sister  to  have  me.  In  my  own  par- 
ticular branch  of  the  Dickinsons  the  children  are  all  boys.  For 
generations  we  have  not  run  much  to  girls  in  our  family;  but 
we  have  made  up  for  it  bv  running  a  good  deal  after  the  girls 
in  other  families.  Having  always  been  a  bashful  and  retiring 
man,  and  having  little  experience  with  the  gentler  sex,  I  am 
unable  to  talk  much  about  the  feminine  element  in  the  family. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary ;  what  little  experience  I  have 
had  has  taught  me  that  when  occasion  offers  they  can  talk  for 
themselves.  That  is.  I  presume,  they  must  talk  for  them- 
selves ;  as  whenever  eight  or  ten  of  them  get  together  it 
never  has  seemed  to  me  that  any  one  of  them  had  time  to  listen 
to  anything  except  what  she  was  saying  herself.  It  was  always 
a  sort  of  a  go-as-you-please  affair  ;  and  every  one  of  them  kept 
going  without  any  lapse. 

After  to-morrow's  permanent  organization  the  family  is 
likely  to  sink  into  a  slow  decline.  I  judge  so,  because  we  have 
always  been  slow  to  decline  anything  so  permanently  organized 

as  to  be  wholly  ours except  the  smallpox.     The  only 

man  I  ever  knew  who  seemed  really  glad  to  get  the  smallpo.x 
permanently  into  his  organization  was  a  well-known  public 
man,  many  years  ago,  whose  life  was  made  a  burden  to  him 
by  the  crowd  of  office  seekers  asking  for  all  sorts  of  things. 
He  said  he  was  glad  that  he  had  got  something  at  last  that  he 
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could  give  to  cveryl)0(ly  who  came  to  him.  With  all  our  gene- 
rosity, few  of  us  are  for-giving  to  that  extent. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  a  slow  decline  in  the 
family  occurred  when  I  used  to  be  called  upon  to  decline  an 
irregular  Greek  verb.  I  always  sank  into  a  very  slow  decline. 
If  I  had  my  choice  I  should  have  much  prefered  to  decline  half 
a  dozen  regular  whippings  than  one  irregular  verb. 

Having  come  about  to  the  end  of  my  rope an 

unique  distinction,  as  I  believe  no  Dickinson  has  ever  yet  come 

to  the  end  of  a  rope it  remains  for  me  to  express 

my  regret  that  I  shall  proI)ably  never  again  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  all  the  members  of  my  family  together  bv  the  ears  as  I 

have  done  during  this  reading a  fact  which  you  are 

likely  to  regard  in  the  light  of  a  special  providence 

I  desire  to  close  this  essay  by  another  essay  to  correct  a  slight 
loss  of  gravity,  which  I  fancied  I  observed  at  certain  stages  of 
this  journey.  Many  stages  have  been  completely  overturned 
through  a  disregard  of  the  constant  operations  of  the  law  of 
gravity. 

To  prepare  you  for  the  loftier  flight  of  the  poet  who  is  to 

follow  me Oh,  m}-  prophetic  soul,  my  uncle 

I  too  soar  into  poetry,  knowing  no  better  way  to  prepare  you 
for  flight;  and  after  the  old  custom  of  throwing  old  shoes  for 
luck  after  parting  friends,  I  fling  to  you  these  under  stanzas, 
which  I  hope  you  will  understand.  Sirs,  as  a  parting  fling;  I 
call  it  "Old  Shoes" — some  old  shoes,  containing  my  last  puns : — 


"How  much  we  all  are  like  old  shoes ; 
For  instance ;    we  both  a  soul  may  lose ; 
Both  have  been  tanned ;   both  are  made  tight 
By  cobblers  ;   both  get  left,  and  right ; 
Both  need  a  mate  to  be  complete, 
And  both  are  made  to  go  on  feet. 
We  both  need  heeling,  oft  arc  soled, 
And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould. 
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With  shoes  the  last  is  first ;    with  men 
The  first  shall  be  the  last ;   and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out.  they're  mended  now ; 
When  we  wear  out,  we  are  men  dead,  too. 
We  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loath. 
Both  have  our  ties,  and  both  incline. 
When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine. 
And  both  peg  out ;  which  would  you  choose? 

To  be  yourselves or  to  be  your  shoes? 

(Applause). 


The  President. — I  have  now  to  present  Gideon  Dickinson, 
M.  D.,  of  Milford,  who  will  read  a  poem. 

Dr.  Dickinson  then  read  the  following  poem: 

THE    EXILES. 


Dear  friends,  and  kindred  by  the  father's  side. 
And  ye  who  are  maternally  allictl ; 
Mothers  and  daughters,  every  sire  and  son, 
(I'll  not  forget  or  willingly  slight  one,) 
For  it  would  grieve  my  heart  to  thrust  aside 
Even  those  but  matrimonially  allied; 
Nor  could  I,  if  I  would,  for  marriage  ties 
Are  stronger  than  they  seem  to  unskilled  eyes  ; 
What  do  I  hear  you  say  ?      Did  some  one  speak  ? 
Affirming  that  the  marriage  tie  is  weak? 
Let  the  deluded   fool,  who  would  forsake 
"His  better  half,"  but  once  attempt  to  break 
That  "silken  tie,"  and  he  shall  find  it  strong, — 
It  firmly  binds  unwilling  hearts  too  long! 
But  this,  indeed,  is  neither  "here  nor  there," 
A  slight  digression,  made  to  shield  "the  fair," 
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"The  fair,"  whoso  graceful  charms  our  Iicarts  enslave, 

"The  fair,"  designed  by  nature  for  the  brave. 

But  to  return :    some  friends  oft  wrote  to  me 

To  say  a  miglity  gatlierins:  there  would  l)e 

Of  all  our  kindred  from  both  far  and  near. 

And  very  kindly  urged  me  to  be  here. 

Well,  that,  unto  mvself  I  quicklv  said. 

Will  be  right  pleasant,  for  we  sliail  be  fed 

With  the  rich  dainties  from  our  kinsman's  store. 

And  feast  on  lu.xuries  ne'er  known  before; 

Believing,  child-like.  that,  invitetl  here, 

We  should  feast  fair  upon  their  royal  cheer: 

I  took  it  all  for  granted,  and  could  see 

A  grand  symposium,  made  for  you  and  nie : 

"A  feast  of  reason  and  a  llow  of  soul." 

With  loaded  plate  and  overflowing  bowl ; 

Where  we,  sad  wanderers  from  the  ancestral  home — 

Like  "Ilium's  remnant."  long  compelled  to  roam — 

Called  back  to  the  ancestral  halls,  at  last. 

Amid  the  memories  of  the  niigb.ty  past. 

Should,  round  the  ancestral  hearth-stone  feast  and  laugh. 

And,  for  us,  should  be  killed  the  fatted  calf; 

And  we  should  meet  to  feast  and  drink  our  fill ; 

While  some  one  else  should  kindly — pay  tlie  bill ! 

A  feast  of  reason,  with  no  angry  flaw. 

Backed  by  the  Church'  and  shielded  by  the  Law.' 

But  ah,  alas!    each  pleasure  hath  its  pain; 

And,  when  I  read  their  letters  o'er  again, 

I  noticed,  with  a  tremor  of  affright. 

Some  unread  lines,  wherein  they  bade  me  write 

A  poem  for  the  occasion,  where  should  shine 

The  glories  of  our  clan,  in  lofty  rhyme; 

A  grand  high-sounding  poem,  some  such  thing 

As  minstrels — in  old  times — were  wont  to  sing  ; 

1.  The  orator  of  the  day  was  an  eminent  clergj-man. 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting  was  a  distinguished   lawyer. 
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Recounting  the  brave  deeds  of  former  times. 

Sung,  to  their  tuneful  harps,  in  rugged  rhymes; 

And  so,  I've  journeyed  far.  through  dust  and  heat, 

By  them  invited,  here  with  you  to  meet ; 

And,  at  their  bidding,  I  will  read  you  here 

My  humble  rhymes,  and  then — we'll  taste  their  cheer. 

But  all  I  yet  have  said  is  but  the  proem 

To  what  is  yet  to  come,  that  is,  my  poem ; 

No  lofty  epic,  claiming  tears  and  smiles, 

But  the  sad  story  of  Some  Poor  Exiles. 


In  a  far  clime,  beyond  the  stormy  ocean. 

Ages  ago  there  dwelt  a  hardy  race, 
That,  boldly  mingling  in  the  world's  commotion, 

Confronted  danger  witli  undaunted  face. 

II. 

Ah !  those  far  days  were  days  of  doubt  and  trial. 
Dark  days  that  deeply  tried  the  souls  of  men, 

Days  of  stern  deeds  and  hardy  self-denial ; 
When  shall  we  look  upon  their  like  again? 

III. 

In  those  dark  days,  a  race  of  heroes,  rising, 
Avowed  the  freedom  of  the  human  mind  ; 

And,  all  the  power  of  tyranny  despising. 

Prepared  to  strike  for  God,  and  home,  and  kind. 

IV. 

Their  stem  and  manly  deeds,  on  history's  pages. 
Adorn  the  records  of  their  native  soil, 

And  teach  the  lesson,  to  all  coming  ages, 

That  freedom  must  be  won  with  blood  and  toil. 
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V. 


Some  unborn  Virgil  yet  shall  sing  their  story, 
And  weave  their  noble  deeds  in  lofty  rhyme. 

And  crown  their  names  with  briglit,  unfading  glory, 
To  point  a  moral  for  all  coming  time. 

VI. 

There  woman,  with  a  bearing  sweet  and  lowly, 

Of  every  danger  quick  to  share  a  part, 
Inspiring  all  with  trust  both  high  and  holy, 

Winning  and  sharing  love  with  her  pure  heart: 

VII. 

Oh,  where  and  when  was  ever  human  sorrow 
That  God's  best  angel,  woman,  did  not  share? 

And  man's  proud  heart  from  her  sweet  love  must  borrow 
The  comfort,  strength  and  trust  found  only  there ; 

VIII. 

Yes,  noble  woman,  hoping,  trusting  ever. 
Shrank  not  to  share  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 

To  bid  adieu  to  home  and  friends  forever. 
The  loved  of  earth  she  never  more  might  see. 

IX. 

England's  green  fields  were  fair  and  bright  around  them. 
And  God's  great  sun  shone  on  them  from  above, 

But  tyranny  and  stern  oppression  bound  them 
And  bade  them  fly  from  scenes  of  home  and  love. 


As  that  brave  band,  when  Ilium  sank  and  perished. 
Amid  the  ruin,  never  stooped  to  fear, 

But  left  the  spot,  on  earth,  most  dearly  cherished 
And  fled  from  ruined  homes  once  loved  and  dear. 
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XI. 

So  our  brave  exiles,  bowed  by  stern  oppression. 

Launched  their  frail  barks  upon  an  unknown  sea ; 
Shrank  not  to  leave  inherited  possession 

And  dare  all  dangers,  so  they  might  be  free. 

XII. 

And  noble  woman,  with  a  patient  bearing, 

Met  sufTering  and  hardship  without  fear ; 
Heroically,  too,  all  dangers  sharing. 

Hiding,  with  mild-eyed  patience,  many  a  tear. 

XIII. 

And,  with  brave  words  and  love,  faint  hearts  sustaining, 
While  flying  from  the  homes  they  lovetl  so  well, 

Heroically  bearing,   uncomplaining, 

Dangers  and  sorrows,  more  than  tongue  can  tell. 

XIV. 

Thus,  with  brave  hearts,  but  sad.  upon  the  ocean 
They  launch  their  !)arks  where  stormy  Ijillow  s  swell. 

And  with  bowed  souls,  bursting,  with  deep  emotion, 
To  friends  and  home  sigh  out  this  long  farewell : — 


Farewell,  farewell  to  childhood's  home! 

Farewell  to  friends  most  dear ! 
By  tyranny  compelled  to  roam. 

We  go  with  sigh  and  tear. 


We  spread  our  sails  to  raging  winds. 

And  dare  a  stormy  sea. 
Because  oppression  chains  our  minds 

And,  here,  we  are  not  free. 
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We  fly  from  homes  we  clearly  love, 
From  early  homes  and  friends, 

And  put  our  trust  in  God  above, 
To  take  what  fate  He  sends. 


Oh,  may  the  stormy  sea  prove  kind ! 

Kinder  than  tyrants  are ; 
May  He,  who  rules  both  sea  and  wind, 

Still  hold  us  in  His  care. 


Yon  hra7.en  sun,  with  anj^^ry  frown, 
Sinks  in  the  western  sea ; 

Our  bark  with  him  may  yet  i;(i  down, 
And  we  all  buried  be. 


And  if  it  should, — God's  will  be  done ! 

We  still  will  trust  His  love; 
And,  when  our  earthly  course  is  run, 

May  we  all  meet  above. 

7- 

Our  native  hills  and  vales,  so  dear. 
We  leave  with  sorrowing  heart ; 

And   from   our   friends,   and   kindred   near, 
'Tis  bitterness  to  part. 

8. 

But  who  can  live  'neath  tyrants'  thrall? 

Tyrants  who  chain  the  mind ; 
Better,  by  far,  risk  life  and  all 

That  freedom  we  may  find. 
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Oh,  earthly  tics  are  hard  to  break 
Which  bind  to  home  and  friends ! 

But  friends  and  home  we  now  forsake 
To  take  what  fate  God  sends. 


Oh,  may  He  guard  those  left  behind ! 

And  us,  in  safety,  keep ! 
To  His  bright  throne  our  trust  we  bind 

And  dare  tlie  raging  deep. 

II. 

The  pain  it  costs  to  part  from  home. 

No  human  tongue  can  tell ; 
By  tyranny  compelled  to  roam. 

Dear  friends  and  home   Farewell ! 

XV. 

Now,  far  upon  the  trackless  waste  of  ocean. 
Our  dauntless  exiles  hold  their  weary  course ; 

For  days  and  weeks,  the  sea,  in  wild  commotion, 
Beats  on  their  straining  bark  with  mighty  force. 

XVI. 

Till,  worn  by  weeks  of  toil,  with  eyes  o'erflowing. 
They  hail,  with  joyous  hearts,  the  distant  land ; 

Where  the  white  breakers,  in  the  red  light  glowing, 
Beat,  with  wild  fury,  on  a  desert  strand. 

xvn. 

Rough  winds  and  breakers  gave  them  a  rude  greeting 
As  their  worn  bark  drew  to  New  England's  shore. 

Where  trackless  forests  ever  were  repeating 

The  Indian's  war-whoop  and  the  wild  beast's  roar. 
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XVIII. 

They  came  not  with  a  conqueror's  assurance 

To  take  pos.^ession  of  a  favored  land ; 
But,  with  stronq-  arms  and  hearts  of  brave  enchirance, 

They  came  a  weary,  worn,  God-fearing  band. 

XIX. 

Hard  were  their  toils,  replete  with  self-denials, 

While,  with  brave  hearts,  they  built  New  Enc^^land  homes: 

With  countless  years  of  danger,  and  deep  trials. 
They  built,  for  us,  fair  towns  and  towering  domes. 

XX. 

With  bloofl  and  toil  they  founded  our  great  nation. 
As  ancient  heroes  founded  mighty  Rome ; 

Each  one,  a  hero  in  his  proper  station, 

Suffered  and  toiled  for  country  and  fur  home. 

XXI. 

Fast  rolling  years  are  weaving  doubt  and  mvstery 
Round  the  dim  records  of  that  far-off  time. 

Then,  quickly,  may  the  mighty  pen  of  historv. 
In  golden  letters,  write  their  deeds  sublime. 

XXII. 

Let  Boston  guard  her  founders"  graves  with  honor, 
And  carve  their  shining  names  upon  her  gates!' 

Those  names  have  shed  immortal  fame  upon  her. 
And  stand  with  those  who  founded  mighty  States. 

I.  In  1882  the  City  of  Boston,  through  her  constituted  authorities. 
ordered  "Memorial  Tablets"  to  be  prepared  and  placed  upon  the  gates 
of  the  old  cemeteries  on  Tremont  street.  The  tablets  are  in  bronze, 
and  bear  the  names  of  John  Winthrop,  1620;  John  Leveret.  1679;  John 
Cotton,  1652;  John  Davenport,  1670 ;  Jacob  Sheafe,  1658;  John  Wins- 
low,  1674;  Mary  Clinton,  1679,  a  passenger  in  the  Mayrtower,  and  wife 
of  John  Winslow;  with  many  other  of  the  distinguished  names  of 
Boston's  early  settlers  and  founders. 
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XXIII. 

Their  deeds  adorn  their  country's  noble  story. 
And  gild  with  glory  many  a  hard-fought  field; 

Let  ages  yet  to  come  repeat  their  story, 

And  to  their  noble  names  due  honors  yield. 

XXIV. 

They  shine  on  Bancroft's  grand,  historic  pages. 
They  ring,  harmonious,  in  the  poet's  song. 

And  stand  a  beacon-light,  to  coming  ages, 
To  blast  oppressors  and  oppressive  wrong. 

XXV. 

They  won  for  us  the  greatest  of  all  treasures, 

A  noble  country  free  from  tyrant's  thrall ; 
New  England  homes,  with  all  their  untold  pleasures. 

Free  from  dark  Superstition's  damning  pall. 

XXVI. 

To  one  bold  patriot  of  those  gloomy  ages 
Our  thoughts,  to-day,  especially  we  turn ; 

And  write  his  honored  name  within  our  pages 

And  weave  one  chaplet  for  his  crumbling  urn. ' 

XXVII 
To  him,  and  his  compatriots,  all  honor 

And  the  deep  tribute  of  the  heart  we  give ; 
And  dear  New  England,  may  God  smile  upon  her. 

Through  their  brave  deeds,  her  name  shall  ever  live. 

XXVIII. 
Yes,  dear  New  England!    freedom,  peace  and  gladness 
Reign  in  thy  happy  homes  and  pleasant  dells ; 

I.  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  old  town 
of  Hadley,  Mass. ;  the  first  of  the  name  to  come  to  this  country,  where 
he  settled  223  years  ago. 
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And,  on  thy  holy  Sal)hath.  never  sadness. 
Or  moan,  is  heard  in  thy  sweet  Sabbatli-beils 


New   England's    bells— her    Sabbath-bells— 
Proclaim   Xew  En-land's  joy  and  peace; 

And  all  their  tones,  in  happy  homes. 

From  toil  and  care  sound  sweet  release. 

2. 

Those  Sabbath-bells,  their  music  tells 
Of  freedom,  peace  and  holy  prayer ; 

And  no  sad  moans,  with  their  sweet  tones. 
Are  wafted  on  the  peaceful  air. 

3- 
I've  heard  sweet  chimes  in  foreign  climes— 

In  foreign  climes  beyond  the  sea— 
But  never  chimes,  in  other  climes, 

Could  sound  so  joyously  and  free. 

4- 

New  England's  hills,  and  vales  and  rills, 
Where  dwell  the  brave  and  fair  and  free! 

When  e'er  I  roam,  far,  far  from  home. 
Their  joyous  memory  goes  with  me. 

5. 

Oh,  many  a  time,  in  foreign  clime, 
Where  only  human  thought  is  free. 

My  blood  would  boil,  to  see  the  toil 
Of  men  bowed  down  by  tyranny. 

6. 
There  men  like  slaves  go  to  their  graves, 
And  millions  die  that  few  may  thrive;' 
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And  mothers  pale,  to  Inish  tlie  wail 
Of  starving  children  vainly  strive. 


And  childhoo<l  dear,  with  sigh  and  tear. 
Contends  with  gaunt-eyed  nii.-ery  ; 

While  titled  pride  in  coach  dolh  ride, 
A.nd  rules  with  rod  of  tyranny. 


And  maidens  fair,  with  beauty  rare, 
Are  bowed  to  sin  by  dire  di.stress ; 

While  Cross  and  Creed  to  fatness  feed 
And  swell,  with  pomp,  in  silken  dress. 

9- 

God  bless  our  clime,  and  every  chime 
Rung  out  to  tell  of  freedom  won ! 

Till  round  the  world  those  chimes  are  hurled 
Through  ever}'  clime  beneath  the  sun. 

10. 

O,  Sabbath-bells !   your  music  tells 

Of  sweet  repose,  and  peace  and  prayer ; 

But  from  the  domes,  mid  foreign  homes. 
Sad,  wailing  chimes  break  on  the  air. 

II. 

New  England's  hills  and  vales  and  rills — 
God  bless  them  in  all  coming  time ! 

Her  Sabbath-bells — her  sunny  dells — 
God's  blessing  on  our  happy  clime. 

12. 

I've  heard  bells  chime  in  many  a  clime — 
In  many  a  clime  beyond  the  sea — 
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But  in  their  tones  were  lialf-heard  moans, 
Which  made  their  chimes  sad  chimes — for  me. 

XXIX. 

God's  blessing  on  New  England's  hills  and  valleys, 

Where  peace  and  plenty  smile  in  Freedom's  arms : 
Where,  far  and  wide,  nun  walk  the  sun-lit  alleys 

Free  from  dark  tyranny  or  war's  alarms. 

XXX. 

Oh,  may  each  heart,  with  gratitude  o'erflowing, 

Bend  o'er  the  grave  of  every  patriot-sire 
Who  early  toiled  to  set  the  flame  a-glowing 

Which  blazed  to  light  the  world  with  Freedom's  fire. 

XXXI. 

Turn   back  Time's   leaves  two  hundred   year? — 

Two  hundred  years  and  more — 
And  see  what  on  that  page  appears. 

And  view  it  o'er  and  o'er. 
Then  might  you  see  these  hill-tops  fair 

With  virgin  forests  crowned ;  J 

And  in  these  valleys,  everywhere,  I 

Reigned  silence  most  profound,  i 

Save  where  primeval  forests  bend  5 

Before  the  freshening  breeze ;  | 

Or  when  the  birds  of  Summer  send  I 

Their  songs  from  green-wood  trees;  * 

Or  if  the  stealthy  red-man  steals  •  | 

Through  dark  ravines,  below,  ' 

His  sudden  shout,  at  times,  reveals  ] 

His  triumph  o'er  a  foe.  t 

No  busy  wheels,  in  valleys  fair, 

Were  turned  by  rushing  stream, 
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And  never,  on  the  startled  air. 

Was  heard  the  steam-horse'  scream. 
Our  fathers  came,  a  feeble  band — 

A  wilderness  was  here — 
But,  with  brave  heart  and  williiiL;-  hand. 

Dangers  soon  disappear. 

XXXII. 

Pause  we  here,  to  c;-aze  with  sadness 

Down  the  corridors  of  time ; 
Hear  we  not  the  father's  voices, 

While  we  tell  their  deeds  sulilime? 
See  we  not  the  waving-  forests, 

Where  the  stealthy  red  men  creep? 
See  we  not  the  smoking  hamlet. 

Where  the  doomed  are  roused  from  sleep? 
Yes ;    but  bravely  our  forefathers 

Seize  the  ready  pike  and  gun ; 
Soon  the  savage  red  men  vanish — 

Freedom's  work  is  well  begun  ! 
How  they  toiled,  and  how  they  sufferefl. 

None,  to-day,  can  truly  know  ; 
But  we  reap  the  ripened  harvest 

Which  their  hands,  with  toil,  did  sow. 
Let  us  love  them  for  the  blessings 

They,  for  us,  prepared  with  care ; 
Which  the  oppressed,  of  every  nation. 

Freely  come  with  us,  to  share. 
By  their  deeds  they  taught  the  lesson, 

Which,  to  all  the  world  may  show, 
That  whoever  would  have  freedom. 

He  himself  must  strike  the  blow. 

XXXIII. 

But  why  should  I  the  strain  prolong. 
Which  falls  upon  a  wearied  ear? 
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Or  lengthen  out  a  closing  song, 

Which  few,  perchance,  will  care  to  hear? 
Those  times  are  changed,  those  heroes  gone, 

But  one  who  bears  their  honoretl  name 
May  love  to  weave  an  idle  song 

Of  olden  times  and  deeds  of  fame, 
When  sterling  worth   was  not  despised, 

Though  clothed  in  garb  of  ancient  make. 
And  manly  deeds  were  justly  prized 

And  duly  praisctl   for  manhood's  sake. 
And  fain  would  I,  to  ladies  fair, 

Recount  the  woes  our  fathers  bore. 
And  sing  the  virtues,  sweet  and  rare, 

Of  noble  dames  in  days  of  \ore: 
Valor  and  worth  then  oft  combined 

Where  only  simple  garbs  were  seen. 
And  the  rich  virtues  of  the  mind 

Were  borne  with  meek  and  modest  mien ; 
Then  noble  souls,  in  life's  brief  span, 

Could  walk  the  earth  with  humble  ways — 
Nine  tailors  never  made  a  man ! 

There  were  no  dudes  in  those  brave  days ! 
Then  sterling  valor,  worth,  and  truth 

Were  sure  to  win  and  wear  the  prize; 
No  hope  was  there  for  callow  youth — 

They  held  no  place  in  ladies'  eyes; 
Then  maids  were  fair,  and  men  were  brave! 

And  vanity  dared  not  intrude; 
Then  youth,  to  age  due  reverence  gave, 

And  no  one  knew  the  brainless  dude. 

XXXIV. 
But  why  should  I  still  linger  in  my  song? 

The  hour  has  struck  which  tells  me  we  must  part 
Then  why,  at  will,  an  idle  strain  prolong. 

Whose  feeble  notes  may  fail  to  reach  the  heart? 
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And  if,  at  some  sad  strain,  one  tear  should  start, 
Beauty's  bris^ht  smile  will  chase  that  tear  away ; 

And  passing  sigh  leave  never  painful  smart. 
To  tinge  the  pleasure  of  succeeding  day ; 
But  tear  and  sigh  will  pass,  and  beauty  will  decay. 

XXXV. 

But  ere  I  quit  the  theme  which  strung  my  lyre. 

I  fain  would  sound  one  closing  note  for  those 
Who  boldly  lighted  Freedom's  blessed  fire. 

Which  banished  from  our  land  men's  darkest  woes : 
Oh,  may  that  blessed  flame  consume  all  foes 

Who  seek  to  chain  the  forms  and  souls  of  men ! 
Till  Tyranny  shall  sink  in  death's  dark  throes, 

And  Bigotry  flee  howling  to  his  den  ; 

Our  sires'  departed  shades  may  smile  upon  us  then. 

XXXVI. 

Now  unto  all  who  listen  to  my  song 

Be  the  deep  thanks  of  an  o'erflowing  heart ; 
The  winged  hours,  that  swiftly  sweep  along. 

Already  mark  the  moment  when  we  part ; 

But  never  from  the  singer's  feeling  heart 
Shall  pass  the  memory  of  this  happy  day ; 

And  when  dark  sorrows  force  a  tear  to  start, 
Thoughts  of  this  hour  shall  chase  that  tear  away; 
And  kindest  wish  for  you  shall  only  with  him  stay. 

XXXVII. 

The  song  shall  cease,  the  harp  shall  be  unstrung; 

Its  echoes  ne'er  again  may  greet  your  ears. 
Save  when  some  spirit-tone  its  chords  have  rung 

Shall  faintly  echo  down  the  coming  years. 
If  any  here  then  walk  this  vale  of  tears, 

Upon  some  breaking  heart  that  tone  may   fall ; 
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And,  from  the  tomb  of  the  long-buried  \ears. 
That  spirit-note  some  memory  shall  recall, 
To  soothe  a  sinking  soul,  which  bids  adieu  to  all. 

XXXVIII. 

Now,  unto  you  the  minstrel  sighs  farewell ! 

Nor  heeds  the  sorrow  of  his  own  sad  heart ; 
Yet,  more  than  words  of  song  can  truly  tell, 

He  deeply  feels  the  pain  it  costs  to  part ; 

But  if,  in  Beauty's  eye.  one  tear  shall  start, 
Responsive  to  some  strain  his  harp  hath  rung, 

Then  not  in  vain  he  tried  the  minstrel-art — 
Not  all  in  vain  his  feeble  lips  have  sung — 
For  Beauty's  grateful  tear  is  dear  to  old  and  young. 

XXXIX. 

Yet  once  again,  farewell !    farewell  to  all ! 

Too  late  we  met,  and  all  too  soon  we  part. 
The  minstrel's  song  may  cease  in  bower  and  hall. 

But  tones  of  love  shall  linger  in  the  heart : 
And  when,  in  some  dark  hour,  a  tear  shall  start. 

Thoughts  of  your  love  shall   dry  that  tear  again; 
And  green-eyed  Censure,  with  his  poisoned  dart, 

May  seek  to  wound  tlie  minstrel's  heart  in  vain, 

If,  saying  now  farewell,  we  e'er  may  meet  again. 


The  President. — If  the  audience  will  remain  seated  a 
moment  I  will  make  an  announcement.  I  think  that  we  shull 
be  obliged  to  suspend  the  literary  exercises  until  after  dinner. 

The  photographer  desires  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
family,  and  has  fi.xed  the  hour  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon; 
it  is  desirable  that  all  sIkhiKI  be  present  at  that  time,  in  front 
of  this  building,   to  have  the  photograph  taken.       After  ad- 
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journing  for  dinner,  we  will  return  here  and  finish  the  exercises 
I  vyish  to  request  all  to  record  tlieir  names  in  the  book 
which  the  Secretary  has  in  the  vestibule.  Ever^'  person  who 
has  any  Dickinson  blood  in  his  veins  is  requested  to  record 
his  or  her  name. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  important  announcement  The-e 
IS  to  be  a  reception  in  this  hall  this  evenin-  at  7  30  o'clock 
It  w.ll  be  a  very  pleasant  occasion;  we  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  each  other  socially,  and  I  hope  everyone  will 
be  here.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  a  few  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  to  assist  in  the  reception.  We  want  somebodv 
to  be  present-a  few  persons  to  receive  those  who  may  come 
and  introduce  friends  to  the  Reception  Committee. 

Prof.  Chevreau.x  has  sent  an  invitation  to  the  members  of 
he  family  to  visit  his  institution.  I  cannot  announce  what 
they  are  doing  from  hour  to  hour,  but  some  of  the  exercises 
will  be  going  on  at  each  hour  of  the  dav  at  the  college  build- 
ing. I  have  in  my  hand  the  program  of  this  college,  which 
may  be  distributed  to  any  who  desire  to  have  it. 
_  After  the  collation,  the  members  of  the  familv  assembled 
.n  front  of  the  College  Hall  in  a  group,  and  were  photographed 
by  Mr.  Lovell,  of  Amherst. 
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Afternoon    Session,    Wednesday,   August  8th, 
Three  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  President. — Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  our  family  are  connected  with  the  Socictv 
of  Friends,  so  numerous  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  with  i;< 
to-day,  a  very  distinc^uished  member  of  our  family — a  gentle- 
man who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  wiiose  home  is  at  Plymouth  Meeting,  in  that 
State.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Doctor  Hiram 
Corson. 

Dr.  Corson  spoke  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  with  some  emotion  causfil 
by  the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  for  wliich  I  am  very  thankful. 
that  I  stanfl  here :  I  can  only  say  that  I  do  not  expect  to  address 
you,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  me :  I  made  no  prepara- 
tion to  address  you.  I  feel  in  the  presence  of  this  audience 
gathered  together  to  do  honor  to  the  long  line  of  ancestors, 
coming  down  from  Old  England,  and  at  every  stage  and  period 
of  their  time,  honoring  their  ancestry, — I  feel  that  this  should 
inspire  me  to  make  a  proper  response  to  your  invitation.  But, 
as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  expect  to  address  you ;  and  if  I  were 
to  address  you  at  all,  it  would  be  that  I  might  pay  a  tribute  to 
our  common  founder.  It  i?  only  ten  years,  perhaps,  since  I 
paid  any  attention  to  the  genealogy  of  my  mother's  family,  and 
I  was  quite  ignorant  of  this  great  settlement  of  Dickinsons 
throughout  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  great  settlement  of 
Dickinsons  in  \'irginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  I  found, 
in  looking  at  the  references  with  my  friend,  Wharton  Dickin- 
son, year  after  year,  with  the  others  of  this  family,  and  atthe 
very  top  of  the  Dickinson  ancestn,',  we  see  the  name  of  John 
Dickinson.  It  is  from  that  source  that  we  trace  our  origin. 
And  yet  there  are  eight  generations  from  that  John  Dickinson 
before  it  reaches  me.  And  there  are  two  generations  here 
to-day,  down  below  me  of  that  line. 
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I  have  been  interdicted,  I  might  say,  almost  by  a  promise, 
certainly  by  self-preservation,  from  addressing  you  further. 
Wharton  Dickinson  can  tell  you  all  that  is  necessary  better 
than  I  can,  of  the  line  from  which  himself  and  I  descended. 
And  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me  from  further  addressing  vou. 


The  President. — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker — a 
gentleman  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  family 
genealogies  in  his  own  state,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  can  in- 
struct us  very  greatly.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  ]Mr. 
Wharton  Dickinson,  of  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wharton  Dickinson  then  addressed  the  audience,  as 
follows : 

Six  huiidrcfl  people,  all  claiming  kinship  (and  what  is 
still  more  remarkable,  proving  it  l)y  certain  distinctive  features), 
assembled  together  in  one  place,  is  no  ordinary  spectacle. 
Judges  and  Generals,  Senators  and  Colonels,  Reverends  and 
Doctors,  Lawyers  and  Editors,  Poets  and  Anists,  Merchants 
and  Bankers,  Farmers  and  ^Mechanics,  Young  Men  and  Maid- 
ens, Old  Men  and  Women,  all  met  together  to  do  reverence 
and  esteem  to  the  name  and  memory  of  the  man  and  woman, 
to  whom  all  present,  of  the  Dickinson  blood,  owe  a  common 
existence.  What  a  theme  for  the  pen  of  a  poet,  or  the  brush, 
of  a  painter !  Deeply  do  I  feel  the  honor  your  committee  have 
conferred  upon  me,  in  according  me  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  on  this  august  occasion.  Fifteen  years'  research,  how- 
ever, into  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  race,  may  enablp 
me  to  tell  you  something  of  our  past  history,  both  tradition  and 
fact  (for  all  history,  both  of  nations  and  families,  are  about 
equally  composed  of  both),  and  thus  aid  you  in  keeping  pos- 
terity acquainted  with  the  good  deeds  of  our  ancestors. 

In  the  noble  eulogy  upon  the  great  scholar,  Swedenborg, 
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delivered  Ijy  Mr.  Samuel  Saiulel,  before  the  Royal  Academy  ' 
Sweden,  in  the  great  tlall  of  the  Xubles  at  Siockliolm,  occu- 
these  words : 

"Nature  and  art  form  the  ornaments  of  the  earth;  bin  . 
and  education  those  of  the  human  race.  A  frait  seed  dc. 
not  alii'ays  produce  a  tree  which  fields  as  excellent  fruit  r.- 
that  which  produced  it;  which  often  is  owincT  to  the  moditicr,- 
tions  effected  on  the  tree  by  art.  which  occasion  a  difference  in 
its  products,  but  do  not  at  all  alter  its  nature.  Experience 
supplies  us  with  a  great  many  similar  instances  in  our  own 
species.  But  it  would  be  hazarding  a  paradox  were  we  to  at- 
tempt to  detennine  lioiv  far  certain  virtues  are  licrcditarv  \v. 
families,  or  are  introduced  into  tliem  by  education.  Be  thi- 
as  it  may,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  having  spruivj:-  from  a  vir- 
tuous anfl  respectable  family,  inspires  a  man  with  confidence. 
when  he  is  conscious  that  he  does  not  disgrace  his  descent. 
In  every  condition  (of  life)  it  is  a  real  advantage  to  be  bom 
in  a  family  which  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  the  abode  of  honor 
and  virtue,  and  a  nursery-  of  citizens  every  way  useful  to  their 
country." 

In  addition  to  these  words  of  Mr.  Saudel.  I  would  say  that 
there  is  no  peculiar  merit  to  be  attached  to  a  family  that  have. 
for  ages,  maintained  their  proud  and  lofty  positions  by  the 
mere  possession  of  great  estates,  and  certain  special  privileges 
entailed  for  generations,  and  hereditary  titles  secured  to  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  which  makes  them  counsellors  of 
the  realm,  and  the  arbitors  of  the  destinies  of  millions  of  their 
fellow  men,  by  the  n\erc  right  of  birth,  whether  nature  ha«; 
iittcd  them  for  such  or  not.  But  when  a  family,  living  in  a 
republic  like  ours,  where  competition  for  the  highest  State 
and  National  offices,  is  open  to  all  wdio  have  the  requisite  ability 
and  energy  to  reach  them,  and  n'hcn  reached,  to  ftU  them,  can 
maintain,  unbroken,  for  over  two  centuries  their  prestige  as 
soldiers,  statesmen,  jurists,  scholars,  and  divines,  and  till  the 
highest  offices  in  the  State  and  National  Governments,  whethei 
legislative,    executive,   judicial,    ministerial   or   military,    with 
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credit  and  ability,  and  whose  reputation  and  honor  have  never 
suffered  a  stain,  they  certainly  deserve  the  reverence  and  esteem 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  it  is  but  just  to  them,  that  a  record 
of  their  lives  and  their  works  should  be  preserved  to  posterity. 

I  think  I  may  safely  assert,  my  friends  and  kinsmen,  that 
to  such  a  race  do  zvc  belong.  Although  no  high-sounding 
title  has  ever  been  coupled  with  our  name,  and  marked  us  as 
hereditary  counsellors  of  England's  monarchs,  yet  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  lived  upon  our  own  es- 
tates, administering  as  county  magistrates,  justice  in  a  limited 
circle,  defrauding  none,  and  recognized  by  that  much  abused, 
yet  grandest  of  all  human  ai){)tllations — gentlemen. 

Always  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth,  honesty  and  liberty 
of  conscience,  suffering  much  for  conscience's  sake,  our  race 
have  never  swerved  from  the  path  of  right  and  duty.  When 
persecution  and  tyranny  raged  in  our  beloved  mother-land,  the 
stem  Puritans,  Nathaniel  Dickinson  and  Philemon  Dickinson, 
and  the  gentle  Quaker,  Walter  Dickinson,  left  the  shores  of 
Old  England,  to  seek  in  the  wilderness  of  America,  a  spot  wdiere 
they  could,  without  fear  of  molestation,  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Reared  in  the  traditions 
of  a  race,  who  for  six  centuries  had  braved  tyranny  in  every 
form,  from  the  Norman  Rufus  to  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Stuart,  is  it  to  be  marveled  at,  that  persecuted  at  home,  the 
same  spirit  that  impelled  their  warlike  sires  to  tight  manfully 
with  the  Barons  against  the  tyrant,  John,  which  ended  in  the 
glories  of  Runnymede,  and  to  follow  Ca^ur  de  Leon  and  Prince 
Edward  to  Palestine,  led  these  three  brave  men,  whose  names 
I  have  just  mentioned,  to  seek  in  the  wilds  of  America,  "free- 
dom to  worship  God  ?" 

Genealogy  is  a  subject  which  we  Americans,  in  our  haste. 
to  get  rich,  have  sadly  neglected.  It  has  too  often  been  looked 
upon  as  a  means  to  foster  self-love  and  false  pride;  but  that 
is  the  abuse,  not  the  true  use  of  this  noble  science,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see,  of  late  years,  a  growing  taste  among  the  descend- 
ants of  our  old  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  families,  to  learn 
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more  of  the  family  history,  of  the  men  who  laid  deep  an'i 
strong,  the  foundations  of  our  grand  system  of  State  and  Xa 
tional  Governments. 

The  names  of  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York  ;  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  first  President  of  Princeton  College ;  Governor^ 
Mahlon  and  Philemon  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey.  Hons.  Ed- 
ward Dickinson,  of  Amherst ;  Rudolphus  and  Edward  V. 
Dickinson,  of  Ohio;  Isaac  N.  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  all 
M.  C's ;  and  Wells  S.  Dickinson,  State  Senator,  New  York: 
and  Andrew  B.  Dickinson,  Minister  to  Nicaragua;  all  of  the 
New  England  branches  ;  and  John  Dickinson,  L.L.D.,  Govenior 
of  Pennsylania  and  Delaware,  founder  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  and  the  greatest  political  writer  of  his  day;  Gen. 
Philemon,  of  New  York,  afterwards  United  States  Senator: 
Col.  Henry  Dickinson,  Gen.  Samuel  Dickinson,  first  and  second 
Judges;  Walter,  Samuel,  James,  Asa  D.,  and  Matthew  C. 
Dickinson,  Col.  Henry  Dickinson,  Hons.  James  S.,  Henry  S., 
David  W.,  Amos,  John.  James,  Jr.,  Hiram,  John,  Richard  and 
William  G.  Dickinson,  State  Assemblymen,  Presidential  Elect- 
ors and  M.  C's. ;  and  Philemon  Dickinson,  for  fifty  years  Presi- 
dent of  Trenton  Banking  Company,  and  a  prominent  state  ami 
county  officers  in  New  York,  all  of  the  Southern  branch,  should 
be  written  on  the  scroll  of  fame,  and  their  memories  cherished 
with  tender  feelings,  by  the  race  who  bear  the  name  these  men 
have  rendered  so  illustrious. 

I  am  glad  these  family  reunions  are  becoming  more  popu- 
lar, year  after  year.  The  stronger  the  interest  taken  in  them. 
the  better  for  the  government  under  which  we  live,  and  the  less 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  Socialism,  Communism  and 
Anarchy.  Every  time  we  attend  one,  we  go  to  our  homes, 
better  men,  better  women,  better  citizens,  and  better  Christians. 
•  In  relation  to  our  descent  from  the  Plantagenets,  through 
the  marriage  of  Symon  Dickinson  and  Catherine  Dudley,  I 
am  pleased  to  believe  we  inherited  most  of  their  good  qualities, 
such  as  bravery,  wisdom  and  courage. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  few  remarks  about  the  traditionary- 
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histor>-  of  our  race,  and  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  Dickin- 
son family.      The  facts  relative  to  Ivar  and  Rollo.  are  taken 
from  the  history  of  Scandinavia,  published  by  Professor  Philip 
H.  Dunham,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  from  Eurke's 
Extinct  Peerage,  anicle  -Sinclair."      Nearly  eleven  centuries 
ago,  there  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Halfdan  Huilbein.  King  of 
Norway,  a  soldier  of   fortune,  named   Ivar,  a  native  of  the 
Uplands,  in  Norway.      He  was  said  to  have  been,  originally   a 
shepherd,  and  to  have  follo\ved  his  tiocks  and  herds  on  the 
craggy  and  ice-bound  sides  of  the  Saehattan,  a  snow-capped 
peak  of  the  Uplands,  towering  eight  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea;   but  one  day  he  was  captured  bv  a  roving  band  of  North- 
men, and  carried  off  to  sea,  to  lead  the  life  of  a  rover,  and  after 
a  series  of  adventures  by  land  and  sea,  during  which  period  he 
IS  said  to  have  visited  the  coasts  of  New  Foundland  and  New 
Ungland ;   he  made  his  appearance  at  the  Norse  King's  Court 
about  the  year  700.      IJeing  of  handsome  presence,  and  stal- 
wart build,  he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  King,  who 
adv-anced  him  troni  one  post  to  another,  until  he  became  General 
of  his  army,  and  was  created  Prince  of  the  Uplands       But  a 
still  greater  honor  awaited   this  illustrious   child   of  fortune 
In  720.  Halldan  bestowed  upon  him.  in  marriage,  the  hand  of 
h.s  only  cluld,  and  the  heiress    of    the    realm-his    daughter 
Eunttea.      f  lalfdan  died  in  725,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  grand- 
son,   Eystein,,    a  child    of   four   summers.       Ivar   was   regent 
during  his  son's  minority.    Eystein  reigned  until  755,  leavin- 
a  successor,   Harold   Harfa.gn,  and  another  son,  Rogenwaldt 
Earl  of  Maere,  and  Raumdahl,  in  Norway,  who  obtained  from 
h.s  brother  Harold,  a  grant  of  the  Shetland  and  Orknev  Isles 
Among  other  issues,  Rogenwald  left  Rolfor  Rollo,  the  most 
adventurous  Prince  of  his  age,  who  overran  Normandv  in  910. 
Wis  sixth  and  youngest  son,  Walter,  received  the  town  and 
^astle   of    Caen,    as    his    inheritance.       His    great    grandson, 
Uaultier  de  Caen  (Walter  of  Caen),  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England.     From  him  sprang  John  de  Caen,  clerk 
•n  Chancery,  reigii  of  Edward  I,  and  from  him  is  supposed  to 
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have  sprung-  Hugli  Dicconsin,  reputed  grandfather  of  John  of 
Leeds. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  third  son  of  Symon  Dickinsun 
and  Catherine  Dudley.  Charles  of  London  was  born  at  UraiV- 
ley,  about  the  year  1590,  and  after  receiving  a  liberal  education, 
settled  in  London,  where  in  the  course  of  time  he  became  an 
eminent  merchant.  He  died  in  1653,  leaving  by  Rachael  Carter, 
three  sons — first,  Walter ;  second,  Henry  ;  third,  John.  These 
three  brothers  became  converts  to  the  peculiar  teachings  01 
George  Fo.x.  In  1654,  all  three  came  to  the  Province  of  Vir- 
ginia, arriving  at  Williamsburg  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
of  that  year. 

Walter,  the  eldest  of  the  three,  was  born  late  in  1620.  or  in 
January,  162 1,  for  he  was  baptized  at  St.  Andrews,  Holbome, 
London,  February  10,  1621.  He  seems  to  have  followed  his 
father's  business,  that  of  a  merchant,  and  to  have  early  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  London  Company,  as  an  emigration 
conmiissioner  or  agent.  He  received  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  every  adult  person  he  sent  to  Virginia.  The  first 
patent  for  land  bears  date,  September  6,  1654,  and  was  for 
eight  hundred  acres  of  land  near  Merry  Point,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock, in  Lancaster  County.  He  settled  on  this  tract,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  his  neighbor,  Jane  Yarrett.  In  the 
early  Winter  of  1658 — '59,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Vir- 
ginia, on  account  of  the  religious  persecutions  against  the 
Quakers.  He  located  for  a  time  at  North  Point,  on  the  Po- 
tapsco  river,  near  Baltimore,  and  in  the  Autumn  of  1659,  re- 
moved to  Talbot  County,  Maryland.  Here,  in  1660,  he  bought 
a  plantation,  which  he  named  "Croisedore,"  meaning  "Golden 
Crusader,"  in  memory  of  his  ancestors,  who  followed  the  Ban- 
ner of  the  Cross  to  Palestine.  This  plantation  has  descended 
in  the  direct  male  line  to  the  present  head  of  the  house,  Samuel 
T.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  and  is  occupied  by  that  gentle- 
man's brother,  Mr.  Overton  Dickinson.  Walter,  in  1679,  was 
commissioned  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Talbot  County  Court, 
serving  until  his  death,  in  March,   1681.      This  was  the  first 
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office  held  by  our  line  in  America.  By  his  first  wife,  he  left 
two  sons — William  and  Charles,  the  latter  of  whom  died  young. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Means.  Dy  her  he  had  two  child- 
ren— Walter  and  Rachael.  Walter's  line  is  now  extinct.  Wil- 
liam Dickinson,  the  eldest  son  of  Walter,  was  born  on  the 
Rappahannock,  in  December,  165S.  He  was  a  merchant.  He 
never  held  any  political  office,  fie  married  Elizabeth  Powell, 
and  dying  in  17 17,  left  tliree  children — tirst,  Elizabeth;  second, 
Samuel ;  third,  James.  Elizabeth  Dickinson  was  the  wife  of 
William  Harrison.  Their  daughter,  Rachael  Harrison,  mar- 
ried John  Leeds,  Surveyor  General  of  Maryland,  Clerk  of  Tal- 
bot County  Court,  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland, 
and  Judge  of  Talbot  County  Courts.  Their  daughter  Rachael, 
married  a  Mr.  Bozman.  This  gentleman's  son,  John  Leeds 
Bozman,  was  the  distinguished  iiistorian  of  Alaryland,  and  his 
sister  Rachael.  married  a  gentleman  named  Kerr,  and  was  the 
mother  of  John  Leeds  Kerr,  M.  C.  from  Maryland,  United 
States  Senator,  Presidential  Elector  in  1841,  and  a  member  of 
the  Harrisburg  Convention,  which  nominated  Harrison  for 
the  Presidency.  His  son,  John  Bozman  Kerr,  w^as  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  Legislature,  Deputy  Attorney-General,  Charge 
d'Affairs  to  Nicaragua,  Deputy  Attorney-General  United 
States,  and  Solicitor  of  the  Court  of  Claims.  James  Dickinson, 
was  High  Sheriff  of  Talbot  County,  Judge  of  the  County 
Court,  and  member  of  Assembly.  I  have  in  my  possession  an 
original  transcript  from  his  docket,  dated  September  9,  1768, 
which  was  found  among  the  Chew  papers,  at  Germantown. 
His  daughter  married  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  D.  D.,  a  famous 
divine  of  his  day.  Samuel  Dickinson,  the  eldest  son  of  Wil- 
liam, was  bom  in  1690,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  read  law  and 
practised  extensively  in  the  Courts  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1740,  he  became  President  Judge  of  the 
newly  organized  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  Kent  County, 
Delaware,  and  in  1754,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Delaware.  He  died  in  1760.  By  his  first  wife,  Judith 
Troth,  he  had,  with  eight  others,  a  son  Henry,  who  inherited 
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"Croisedore."  This  ,q-entleman  was  Treasurer  of  the  East 
Shore  of  Alaryland,  many  years,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Mary 
land  Constitutional  Convention  of  1776.  His  more  distin 
guished  descendants,  are,  first— Samuel  Dickinson,  In- 
spector-General of  Grain.  Eastern  Shore  of  :Maryland  ;  second- 
Philemon,  AI.  D.,  Member  of  Assembly;  third — Henry,  Colonel 
of  Militia,  and  Clerk  of  Dorchester  County  Courts ;  fourth- 
Solomon,  Member  of  Assembly.  Judge  of  Orphans'  Court. 
Brigadier-General  of  .Militia;  fifth— Samuel  S..  Judge  of  Levy 
Court,  and  Commissioner  of  Lotteries  ;  sixth — Peter  S.,  United 
States  .Marshal  and  Postmaster  at  Trappe,  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  at  Easton,  March  S,  1824. 

Samuel  Dickinson,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Caiwalader, 
had,  first— John,  of  whom  hereafter  ;  second— Thomas  ;  third- 
Philemon,  ALijor-General  of  Xew  Jersey  Militia,  Member  of 
Provincial  Congress,  Member  of  Continental  Congress,  Vice- 
President  of  State  Council,  and  United  States  Senator.  His 
grandsons  were,  first — Philemon,  Member  of  New  Jersey  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  1S73,  President  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  State  Sinking  Eund,  and  President  of  the 
Trenton  Banking  Company  nearly  fifty  years;  second — my 
father,  Samuel,  Captain  of  the  Tenth  United  States  Infantry 
in  the  ^Mexican  War.  and  Colonel  of  the  First  New  Jersey 
Militia.      This  finishes  Walter's  descendants. 

Of  Henry,  the  second  of  the  three  emigrant  brothers,  we 
know  nothing  further  than  that  he  settled  either  in  Louisa  or 
Caroline  County.  His  more  distinguished  descendants  have 
been.  Major  Dickinson,  who  fell  at  Monmouth;  General 
Samuel  Dickinson,  of  Kentucky;  Hon.  David  W.  Dickinson, 
M.  C,  from  Pennsylvania ;  Hon.  James  S.  Dickinson,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Henry  Dickinson,  of  Mississippi,  President  Electors ; 
Hon.  Asa  D.  Dickinson,  member  of  Virginia  Assembly  and 
Senate  and  Judge  of  Common  Pleas  ;  Hiram  Dickinson,  Amos 
Dickinson  and  Matthew  Dickinson,  all  Members  of  Assembly, 
and  the  latter  a  Judge  of  Connnon  Pleas ;   and  S.  W.  Dickin- 
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son,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  pliysician  of  the  native  state  and  a 
medical  writer  of  note. 

Of  John,  tlie  tliird  of  the  three  emigrant  brothers,  we 
know  that  his  eldest  son  John  settled  in  Talbot,  and  some  of 
his  descendants  are  in  Delaware.  His  youngest  son,  William, 
settled  in  Plymoutli,  Alontgoniery  County,  Pennsylvania.  Hon. 
Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
and  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Cliarities,  and  Dr.  Hiram 
Corson,  belong  to  this  line. 

Time  forbids  me  to  trespass  longer  on  your  patience.  Our 
name  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  higher  walks  of  life.  We  have 
producetl  men  eminent  in  the  law,  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  on 
the  tented  fleUl,  in  the  hospital,  in  the  colleges,  and  in  tlie  pulpit; 
and  many  more  in  the  ranks  of  commerce  and  finance.  I 
think  1  may  venture  to  say  that  all  have  been  a  credit  and  honor 
to  the  race  from  which  they  sprung,  and  that  the  family  es- 
cutcheon, that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days  of 
the  Plantagenets,  and  which  v/as  a  shining  mark  for  the  arrows 
of  Mussulmen  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  has  suffered  no 
stain  or  dishonor  from  our  hands  during  the  six  centuries  it 
has  been  our  insignia. 

Before  I  close,  a  word  of  tribute  to  the  noblest  Roman  of 
them  all — John  Dickinson,  L.L.D..  Governor  of  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania,  member  of  tb.e  Stamp  .Act  Congress,  Continental 
Congress,  and  federal  Constitutional  Convention,  and  that  of 
Delaware ;  Speaker  of  the  Delaware  Assembly,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  its  Council ;  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly, 
Chief  Justice  of  its  high  Court  of  Appeals,  and  Colonel  of  its 
First  Battalion ;  Chairman  of  the  Annapolis  Convention,  writer 
of  the  famous  "Farmer's  Letters,"  first  and  second  "Petitions 
to  the  King,"  "Declaration  to  the  Armies,"  "Address  to  the 
States,"  and  to  the  "Inhabitants  of  Quebec,"  and  first  and 
second  series  of  "Fabian  Letters;"  founder  of  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  and  the  0)dy  member  of  the  famous  first  Con- 
tinental Congress  that  adopted  the  "Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," who  went  down  into  the  ranks,  shouldered  his  musket, 
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and  fought  as  a  private,  on  the  bloorly  fields  of  Brandywine  and 
Germantown,  and  whose  l)ravcry  and  courage  on  those  event- 
ful days,  won  him  the  stars  of  a  Brigadier  ere  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  yet  rolled  away. 

They  who  can  look  back,  in  the  annals  of  their  race,  on 
such  a  man,  may  zvcll  feel  pride  in  that  blood  which  worked 
in  the  principles,  and  tlowed  into  the  acts  of  the  race  whose 
unselfish  integrity  and  gentle  courtesy  are  best  expressed  in 
the  simple  and  telling  words  of  their  family  motto:  '"Esse 
quam  vidcre"  (To  be,  rather  than  to  appear). 


The  President. — Reference  has  been  made  to-day  to  the 
fact  that  the  Montague  family  IkKI  its  re-union  last  year  in 
Haverhill,  and  that  that  family  and  ours  have  been  very  closely 
united  in  the  past.  We  are  largely  indebted  for  the  success 
of  this  gathering  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  a  gentleman  resident 
of  this  town,  not  of  our  name,  but  of  our  blood,  Mr.  George 
Montague,  whom  I  now  ask  to  address  you. 

Mr.  George  Montague  spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chair}nan,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Brothers  and  Sisters 
and  Cousins  of  the  Dickinsons: — I  greet  you  all  with  a  friend- 
ly salutation.  I  am  very  thankful  that  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
day  when  so  many  of  the  Dickinsons  have  assembled.  You 
know  that  it  is  according  to  the  order  of  our  active  modem 
times  that  the  course  of  evervthing  is  onward ;  it  is  future- 
ward.  There  are  very  few  that  go  to  the  past  in  retrospection. 
The  whole  influence  of  life  is  toward  the  future,  for  some 
award,  for  some  emolument  to  come  from  the  future.  But 
this  great  Dickinson  assemblage  is  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
We  have  all  come  here  as  by  one  impulse,  saying,  "we  will 
give  one  day  to  the  thought  of  our  ancestors,"  to  the  memory 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We  will  think  of  their 
prayers,  of  the  labors  they  underwent,  when  they  had  much 
less  of  the  advantages  we  have,  now — nay,  none  at  all ;    and 
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added  to  all  that,  they  had  battles  to  fight.  They  had  an 
enemy  ever  at  their  doors  and  around  tliem.  They  were  con- 
tinually in  danger  of  being  awakened  at  night  by  the  savage 
whoop  of  the  Indians ;  and  no  mother  felt  that  her  little  ones 
were  safe  in  those  days. 

What  a  contrast  between  that  period  and  ours!  If  we 
can  call  to  mind  their  sufferings,  their  trials,  their  toils,  and 
contrast  them  with  this  easy-going  Hfe  whicli  we  live,  and  this 
time  when  prosperity  rests  upon  everything,  when  wealth  is 
flowing  into  the  country,  when  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  we  shall  gain  something  by  this  comparison. 

I  suppose  that  every  man  and  woman  in  the  world  had 
two  grandfathers  eacli,  respectively.  I  had  two  grandfathers, 
Richard  Montague  and  Nathaniel  Dickinson, — no,  they  were 
my  ancestors;  my  grandfather  was  Riciiard  Montague;  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  Richard  and  Nathan  Dickinson.  But 
we  are  not  to  speak  of  the  Montagues ;  we  said  enough  about 
them  twelve  months  ago.  Now  we  are  to  say  something 
about  the  Dickinsons.  This  Nathan  Dickinson,  who  was  my 
grandfather,  was  in  his  way,  a  great  man.  He  had  all  the 
elements  of  greatness  in  his  character,  although  he  had  very 
little  intellectual  culture.  He  had  but  one  book,  and  that  w^as 
the  Bible,  or  else  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest.  But  he  read  his 
Bible  well ;  he  was  a  godly  man.  He  had  four  noble  sons  and 
he  had  four  cliarming  daughters,  eiglit  children  in  all ;  and  the 
names  of  his  sons  were  Nathan,  Perez,  Ezekiel  and  Samuel 
Fowler.  How  closely  they  adhered  to  the  Scripture  for  their 
names  in  those  times;  and  his  daughters  were  Esther,  Faith- 
ful, Irene  and  Anna.  And  they  were  all  noble  specimens  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies. 

When  this  grandfather  was  twenty  years  of  age,  still  a 
youth  in  years,  a  rapid  express  came  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  French  and  Indians  were  coming  down  Lake  Champlain 
and  were  going  to  attack  the  settlement  that  fall.  It  required 
but  one  week  to  get  ready.  Nathan  went  out  to  meet  the 
French  and  Indians.      He  gave  that  year  to  the  service  of  his 
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country.  Then  he  returned  and  raised  his  family  of  children. 
He  went  through  the  revolutionary  war,  and  at  its  close  he  had 
prepared  two  sons  for  coUeg-e.  Having-  no  education  him- 
self, he  still  knew  the  advantages  and  value  of  an  education ; 
and  close  as  those  times  were,  hard  as  everything  was,  no 
money  worth  anything  but  silver  dollars,  and  a  man  having 
a  hundred  of  them  was  considered  rich.  He  liad  this  little 
small  amount  of  saving ;  he  still  carried  two  sons  through 
college.  One  of  them  made  his  mark  as  a  useful  minister, 
Timothy  Dickinson,  whose  name  is  on  that  chan  (pointing  to 
the  family  chart  behind  him),  and  one,  Samuel  Fowler  Dick- 
inson, mentioned  also  in  tiii.s  town  as  one  of  the  founders  of 
Amherst  College.  These  two  excellent  men  were  born  in  a 
little  house  only  one  mile  oast  of  us.  1  had  a  photograph  taken 
of  it,  as  I  was  interested  to  see  if  the  timbers  were  solid.  It 
is  lined  with  two-inch  plank,  set  edge  to  edge,  extending  all 
rotmd.  The  planks  arc  solid  and  intact  to  this  day,  and  there 
they  stand  now.  That  was  a  specimen  of  a  man  whose  charac- 
ter has  gone  down  to  the  present  time. 

I  don't  know  how  many  ministers  there  were  in  that 
family ;  I  know  there  were  four  lawyers  and  many  farmers 
and  many  active  business  men  all  over  this  country,  eminated 
from  that  family,  raised  and  reared  in  that  house,  and  have 
gone  out  doing  good.  That  is  one  instance  of  what  the  Dickin- 
sons have  done,  one  family. 

Now  I  don't  suppose  that  taking  away  of  one  stone  from 
an  elegant  structure  would  occasion  that  structure  to  fall  down. 
It  would  still  stand,  but  there  would  be  a  defect ;  to  remove  a 
single  stone  from  a  splendid  structure  is  to  leave  a  defect  in 
the  structure.  I  don't  say  that  taking  away  of  a  single  Dickin- 
son from  the  whole  family  would  occasion  its  destruction ;  but 
I  say  that  the  Dickinsons  have  added  their  quota  to  all  of  the 
interests  in  this  world,  which  have  made  themselves  known. 
Whatever  has  made  this  structure — commercial,  educational, 
mechanical,  all  the  industries  which  have  made  us  a  great 
people,  made  us  honored  among  the  most  eminent  nations  of 
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the  earth,  still  increasing  in  greatness — I  say  the  Dickinsons 
have  added  their  part,  and  have  done  it  well. 

I  don't  wish  to  detain  you  longer  by  my  remarks.  It  was 
very  far  from  my  thoughts  to  say  anything ;  having  given  my 
exertions  to  bringing  you  together,  I  am  happy  to  look  in  vour 
faces.  I  have  all  of  the  honor  that  I  require,  and  I  ask  for 
nothing  more.      Therefore  I  will  leave  the  stand. 


The  President. — I  ought  to  say  right  here  that  to-morrow 
we  are  to  have  an  excursion  to  Hadley  and  Alt.  Holyoke.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  consult  the  committee  in  regard  ro  the 
matter,  but  I  suppose  that  ten  o'clock  will  be  the  hour  that  we 
shall  be  expected  to  leave.  About  ten  o'^clock.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  use  the  room  in  front.  There  will  be  a  busi- 
ness meeting  in  the  morning.  I  hope  that  everyliody  present 
will  find  time  to  be  there.  As  it  is  very  important  that  we 
should  form  an  association  and  perpetuate  these  jileasant  as- 
sociations and  recollections,  and  that  is  the  hour  to  be  devoted 
to  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  informs  me  that 
there  is  still  a  deficiency  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and 
that  the  friends  will  be  expected  to  contribute  again  if  they 
all  have  contributed.  This  situation  reminds  me  of  a  little 
story,  which  was  told  me  by  one  of  my  class-mates  b.ere  in 
Amherst,  who  went  out  to  teach  the  Frccdmen.  He  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  church,  and  dedicating  it.  But  they  were 
unable  to  pay  for  it ;  and  it  was  thought  to  be  disgraceful  to 
have  that  debt,  and  they  gave  up  one  entire  day  to  it.  They 
had  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  and  took  up  a  collection,  and 
another  in  the  evening  and  took  up  a  collection ;  and  in  the 
evening  they  brought  out  their  most  distinguished  speaker,  a 
quaint  old  colored  gentleman.  "Bruddren,"  said  he,  "I  'spose 
you  tink  we  call  upon  you  pretty  often,  but,  you  know,  when 
you  want  to  have  a  good  cow,  you  must  milk  her  dry  every 
time." 
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I  suppose  tile  Finance  Committee  appeal  to  us  on  that 
ground. 

This  family  takes  great  satisfaction  in  the  development  of 
the  educational  interests  of  this  commonwealth.  Those  under 
the  direction  of  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth  are  in 
the  charge  of  one  of  our  own  name,  and  I  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  our  family, 
of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Dickinson  delivered  the  following-  address : 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Dickinson  Family: — It 
is  well  known  to  some  of  you,  that,  after  a  long  absence,  I 
am  just  coming  back  into  an  active  life.  My  misfortune  has 
prevented  me  from  remlering  an.y  assistance  to  the  officers 
chosen  to  organize  this  gathering  of  the  living  members  of  our 
race,  and  it  will  continue  to  prevent  me  from  taking  any  im- 
portant part  in  the  exercises  of  the  meeting  itself.  Although 
I  may  not  contribute  anything  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  who 
are  present  at  this  gathering,  I  shall  contribute  much  to  my 
own  pleasure,  in  simply  being  here,  and  in  looking  into  the 
faces  of  those  who  claim  to  be  twigs  from  the  same  branch  of 
the  great  human  tree. 

We  are  many  in  number,  but  we  are  made  one  in  spirit, 
by  having  descended  fruin  the  same  original  stock,  and  by 
inheriting  those  conmion  qualities  which  distinguish  us  from 
all  other  people,  and  which  will,  tlirough  all  coming  time,  bind 
us  together  in  one  distinct  family. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  members  of  our  family,  who  have 
made  careful  observations,  that  the  Dickinsons,  wherever  in 
the  world  they  may  be  found,  bear  to  one  another,  both  a 
physical  and  m.ental  resemblance.  The  principle  of  evolution 
that  is  slowly  working  its  changes  in  all  living  things,  may 
have  added  some  new  elements  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  present  race;  but,  still,  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  one  of 
them  has,  to  a  marked  degree,  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  made  old  isTathaniel  a  distinct  and  independent  member 
of  the  early  Wethersfield  Church. 
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The  pliysical  bodv  of  a  g-enuinc  Dickinson,  taken  at  its 
maturity,  is  somewhat  above  the  orchnary  height,  but  not 
generally  burdened  with  a  superabundance  of  useless  flesh. 
It  is  straight  and  compact  in  its  structure.  Some  of  the  feat- 
ures of  the  face  are  inclined  to  be  prominent,  presenting  the 
sure  external  marks,  according  to  the  judgments  of  Julius 
C?esar  and  the  elder  Napoleon,  of  the  existence  of  that  in- 
tellectual constitution  which  makes  sharp  thinkers  and  brave 
soldiers.  The  members  of  the  race  having  generally  inherited 
good  physical  structures,  and  the  power  of  self-control,  live 
to  a  good  old  age. 

In  their  mental  constitutions,  the  members  of  the  family 
show,  also,  that  thev  have  a  common  origin.  I  have  never 
known  one  of  them  to  confess  that  he  was  mistaken  until  he 
was  fully  convinced  of  iiis  error:  anrl  I  have  never  known  or 
heard  of  many  convictions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
are  inclined  to  close  their  eyes  against  the  truth,  but  T  rather 
suppose  that  before  their  judgments  are  formed,  they  are  ac- 
customed to  think  so  long  and  accurately,  that  the  truth  is 
quite  surely  found.  This  firmness  of  which  I  speak  is  es- 
pecially exhibited  in  matters  of  faith,  pertaining  to  politics  and 
religion,  and  yet  I  have  known  it  to  show  itself  in  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  If  it  is  controlled  by  that  higher  principle  of 
human  action,  a  sense  of  duty ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  strong  and  consistent  character.  It  will  not 
allow  the  individual  possessing  it  to  forsake  a  principle,  though 
urged  by  policv  or  convenience,  or  by  any  consideration  which 
appeals  simply  to  the  sclhsh  principle  of  action.  This  ele- 
ment of  character,  as  it  sometimes  exhibits  itself,  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  an  event  which  happened  many  years  ago  in  a 
neighboring  town. 

The  church  and  society  of  the  town  were  considering  the 
propriety  of  keeping  as  holy  time,  Sunday  rather  than  Satur- 
day evening,  Saturday  evening  having  been  before  that,  from 
the  most  ancient  times,  observed  as  a  part  of  the  Sabbath  day. 
The  reasons  given   for  the  change  were,  that  the  merchants 
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of  the  place  could  not  conveniently  close  their  stores  at  sur 
set  on  Saturday  night ;  nor  could  the  farmers  and  their  houM- 
holds  always  close  the  labors  of  the  week  promptly  at  tha- 
time.  After  some  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  churches  an.! 
their  societies  concluded  to  take  a  vote  on  the  subject.  Papers 
were  distributed  on  which  the  will  of  the  people  was  to  be  <_-x- 
pressed  When  the  votes  were  collected  it  was  found  that  a 
good  Deacon  of  the  parish,  whose  faith  was  not  to  be  affected 
by  mere  human  convenience,  had  written  on  his  paper  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  his  will  with  reference  to  the  proposed 
change:  '"Not  strenuous.  Always  have  kept  Saturday  night. 
and  always  shall." 

Such  an  element  of  character,  if  set  free  from  prejudice 
by  a  liberal  culture,  makes  reliable  and  successful  men.  It 
probably  brought  our  ancestor  from  W'etherstield  to  Hadley, 
and  enabled  him  to  endure  with  heroic  fortitude  the  pain 
caused  by  the  separation  from  old  friends  and  old  associations. 
and  to  become  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  new  settlement. 
The  members  of  the  family  have  not,  in  modern  times,  been 
noted  for  their  inclination  or  success  in  amassing  large  stores 
of  physical  wealth,  and  yet  they  have  all  been  thrifty  people, 
always  possessing  enough  ;  but,  like  true  philosophers,  they 
have  believed  that  money  is  good  for  nothing  except  for  what 
it  will  buy.  They  have  generally  acted  on  the  principle  that 
it  is  a  wise  thing  to  convert  as  much  material  wealth  as  pos- 
sible into  something  that  can  be  added  to  the  individual  as 
an  everlasting  possession  ;  and  .so  they  have  freely  exchanged 
it  for  that  which  w^ill  cultivate  the  intellect,  and  gratify  the 
taste,  and  satisfy  the  conscience.  I  have  heard  it  said,  how- 
ever, that  in  more  ancient  times  there  was  a  Dickinson  who 
succeeded  in  adding  to  his  mental  and  moral  wealth  large 
stores  of  physical  riches,  and  that  these  riches  ought,  by  the 
natural  laws  of  inheritance,  to  be  distributed  among  his  de- 
scendants. For  one,  as  much  as  I  despise  phvsical  wealth, 
considered  apart  from  its  relations  to  higher  and  better  things, 
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I  should  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  have  this  distribution  made, 
even  in  my  own  day. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  race  is  found  in  its  love  of 
the  humorous.  Humor  is  a  quality  of  mind,  and  has  for  its 
object  those  innocent  weaknesses  and  foibles  which  we  do  not 
really  care  to  possess  ourselves,  but  which  we  are  often  pleased 
to  find  possessed  by  others.  This  quality  of  mind  frequently 
leads  one  to  the  performance  of  tiiose  acts  which  excite  emo- 
tions of  the  ludicrous,  and  which  are  illustrated  by  anecdotes 
and  saying's  invented  by  somebody,  and  repeated  by  others 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company. 

I  have  known  persons  closely  related  to  me  by  blood,  full 
of  those  anecdotes,  that  describe  the  mental  peculiarities  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  These  stories  are  often  repeated  on 
proper  occasions,  and  they  never  lose  either  their  interest  or 
their  pith  by  the  repetition  :  for  an  active  imagination  is  sure 
to  clothe  them  with  new  beauty  as  often  as  they  chance  to 
reappear. 

The  family  is  noted  also  for  its  love  of  kindred.  This 
love  is  expressed  by  the  friendly  social  intercourse  that  not 
only  the  members  of  the  same  household  constantly  maintain 
with  one  another,  but  that  each  individual  ever  maintains  with 
all  others  of  his  kind.  The  intercourse,  I  know  by  experience, 
is  not  unfrequently  marked  by  that  unselfishness  which  one 
is  conscious  of  possessing  when  he  prefers  another  to  himself. 
The  individuals  of  the  race  have  an  inherited  pride  of  birth, 
which  has  come  along  down  through  the  generations,  and 
which  gives  evidence  of  a  consciousness  of  an  honorable  origin 
of  good  blood  flowing  in  the  veins. 

Dickinson  is  a  good  name  in  the  country.  Many  good 
and  noted  men  have  been  called  by  it.  Theologians  and  law- 
yers and  statesmen  of  this  name  have  won  an  honorable  place 
in  human  history,  by  their  good  deeds  and  their  heroic  lives; 
while  a  multitude  of  others  have  adorned  their  private  lives 
by  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues. 

We,  their  descendants,  shall  do  well  if  we  maintain  in  our 
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lives,  and  in  our  intercourse  with  one  another  and  witli  tlu- 
world,  the  noble  character  of  our  fathers. 

I  suppose  it  is  proper,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  for  each 
one  of  us  to  say  a  word  concerning  his  own  place  in  the  Dick- 
inson family. 

My  father's  name  was  William  Dickinson.  He  was  linni 
in  old  Hadley.  in  the  year  1785,  and  in  the  house  now  standin- 
at  the  foot  of  Middle  street.  The  house  was  built  by  niv 
grandfather.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  spot,  commandincr  a 
good  view  of  the  Connecticut,  of  that  most  charming  of  all 
New  England  villages.  Northampton,  of  the  famous  North- 
ampton and  Hadley  IVIeadows,  and  of  grand  old  Mount  Holv- 
oke,  the  back  bone  of  the  Connecticut  Vallev. 

The  house.  I  am  glad  to  say.  has  always  been  occupied  bv 
the  descendants  of  him  who  laid  its  ancient  foundation.  It 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  genuine  Dickinson,  possessing,  tn  a 
marked  degree,  all  the  physical  and  mental  peculiarities  that 
make  him  a  good  type  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs.  I 
only  wish  he  too  had  a  son,  who,  inheriting  the  sterling  good 
qualities  of  his  father,  could  continue,  in  unbroken  succession, 
the  Dickinson  possession  of  the  sacred  old  home  of  mv  an- 
cestors. 

As  I  have  already  said,  my  father  was  born  in  1783.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Dickinson,  who  was  the  son  of  John, 
who  was  the  son  of  William,  who  was  the  son  of  Nehemiah, 
who  was  the  son  of  the  historic  Nathaniel. 

So  that  my  brothers  and  sisters  were  but  si.x  generations 
away  from  him  whom  we  call  our  common  ancestor. 

My  father  was  an  intense  member  of  our  race.  He  left 
Hadley  while  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  but  he  never  forgot 
the  home  of  his  youth,  nor  his  kindred  and  friends.  Through- 
out his  life  his  thoughts  were  ever  busy  with  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood.  All  his  anecdotes  and  familiar  illustrations  of  the 
affairs  of  common  life  bore  some  relation  to  the  events  of  his 
early  life,  and  he  was  over-joyed  whenever  he  could  return 
again  to  the  place  of  his  birth.      For  forty  years  he  held  the 
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office  of  Deacon  of  tlic  ConsTe£:!:ational  church,  and  during  his 
long  life  of  Cliristian  service  he  never  intentionally  performed 
an  act  in  public  or  in  private  that  would  bring  dishonor  to 
the  sacred  cause  for  whose  success  he  ever  labored  and  prayed, 
and  when  he  died,  the  whole  community,  as  one  man,  were 
ready  to  honor  his  memory.  His  family  of  nine  children,  with 
but  one  exception,  reached  mature  life  l>efore  they  were  called 
to  separate  from  one  another  by  that  separation  that  knows  no 
earthly  reunion. 

One  only  besides  myself  of  the  number  is  able  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  this  glad  reunion.  That  one  is  a 
brother,  whom  T  have  every  reason  to  honor  and  to  love.  Mv 
friends,  I  trust  this  meeting  of  our  faniilv  will  be  the  occasion 
of  increasing  our  love  for  one  another,  and  our  high  regard 
for  the  memory  of  our  nol)Ic  ancestors. 

The  President. — Reference  to  the  programme  will  show 
you  that  the  toastmaster  was  to  be  Don  M.  Dickinson,  of 
Michigan.  No  one  can  regret  his  absence  more  than  I  do ; 
he  is  a  gentleman  of  the  most  brilliant  qualities,  and  one  of 
the  foremost  members  of  the  Bar  in  Michigan.  T  have  a 
letter  in  which  he  pleads  business  engagements  which  he  can- 
not escape,  as  the  reason  why  he  is  not  here  to-day : 

"Detroit,  Mich., 

"Aug.  6th,  1883. 
"M.    F.    Dickinson,   Jr.,    Esq.,    care    Mr.    F.    IV.    Dickinson, 

Amherst,  Mass.: 

"My  Dear  Sir — I  have  your  very  kind  letter  of  second 
instant.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  proposed  reunion 
of  the  family,  and  had  fully  intended  to  be  present,  with  my 
father.  If  there  were  anything  which  would  add  to  my  re- 
gret over  the  disappointment  at  my  inability  to  be  present, 
it  would  be  the  failure  to  meet  you,  and  the  loss  of  the  pleasure 
it  would  be  to  aid  in  bearing  up  your  hands.  I  am  in  the 
midst  of  a  railroad  fight  which  will  last  a  week  yet,  and  an- 
ticipate the  necessity  of  going  to  England  immediately  after 
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the  conclusion  of  the  trial.  I  had  expected  that  the  suit  would 
terminate  before  the  reunion,  and  that  1  might  snatch  the  time 
to  be  with  you,  but  the  trial  itself  will  detain  me.  I  trust 
that  there  may  be  a  full  delegation  from  the  Virginia  iiranch, 
and  that  the  Massachusetts  and  Southern  stock  may  dwell  to- 
gether, in  old  Amherst,  in  unit)-.  You  will  observe  by  the 
list  of  toasts  suggested  by  me,  that  their  presence  was  an- 
ticipated. 

"I  suggest,  as  in  the  second  proposed  toast,  that  to  the 
present  time  our  good  name  has  never  been  sullied  by  any 
bearer  of  it,  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor. 

"With  most  heartfelt  regrets  that  I  cannot  join  you.  and 
with  the  best  wishes  for  a  happ\-  and  successful  meeting,  I 
am,  my  dear  friends, 

"Very  Truly  Yours, 

"Don  M.  Dickinson. 

"P.  S. — I  am  a  delegate.  I  believe,  to  the  National  Bar 
Association,  meeting  at  Saratoga  on  the  twenty-third  instant, 
and  if,  in  die  country,  shall  attend,  and  then  ho[)e  to  meet 
you.  "D." 


The  President. — A  telegram  has  been  received  hv  the  Sec- 
retary, from  Coloratlo  Springs,  a  distant  point  in  our  country, 
which  I  will  read. 

"CoLOR.\DO  Springs,  Coi... 

August  7,  1883. 
"F.   IV.  Dickinson: 

"Cordial  greetings  from  descendants  of  the  late  Nathan 
Dickinson,  native  of  Amherst.      We  join  with  the  assembled 
family  to-day  in  veneration  of  our  ancestral  names. 
"Mrs.  D.  L.  Gillette, 
"Mary  A.  Dickinson,  and 
"Elizabeth    B.   Dickinson." 
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The  President. — It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,  that  wherever 
we  may  go  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  travel  five  hund- 
red miles  without  meeting-  some  stranger  bearing  the  same 
name,  or  some  person  descended  from  our  common  stock.  I 
was,  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  Salt  Lake  City ;  I  went  under 
the  guidance  of  a  young  Englishman  who  was  living  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  While  there  I  met  a  number  of  prominent  men 
of  the  city,  and  among  them  was  one  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
duced;  he  said,  "this  is  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Boston."  It  was 
General  D.  H.  Wells.  The  General  rendered  very  distin- 
guished service  to  the  country  in  driving  out  the  Indians; 
these  services  were  recognized  and  rewarded  by  the  govern- 
ment. He  said,  after  being  introduced,  "Dickinson — Dick- 
inson— my  mother  was  Exj)orience  Dickinson.  "Yes,"  said 
I,  "probably  from  Wcathcrsfield,  Connecticut."  "Yes,  that 
is  so;  her  father's  name  was  Elijah  Dickinson."  I  have 
traced  the  matter  up  since  then  and  find  that  he  was  descended 
from  Nathaniel  Dickinson.  He  sent  his  son  to  call  on  me — 
a  gentleman  who  is  very  much  interested  in  genealogical  sub- 
jects. We  had  a  very  interesting  talk,  and  it  was  a  very 
pleasant  acquaintance. 

I  sent  an  invitation  to  General  Wells  to  attend  this  meet- 
ing. I  have  received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  him,  and 
I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it  to  you.  I  suspect 
that  two  of  his  daughters  are  in  the  audience.  At  any  rate, 
he  commends  to  our  attention  two  ladies,  who  are  temporary 
residents  of  this  place : 

"S.ALT  Lake  City, 

"July  28,  18S3. 
"M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.: 

"Dear  Sir: — I  sincerely  thank  you  for  your  very  welcome 
letter,  dated  July  22,(\,  which  was  received  yesterday  with  much 
pleasure.  I  fully  appreciate  the  kind  feelings  expressed,  and 
am  very  grateful  for  the  cordial  invitation  extended  to  me  and 
also  to  my  son,  to  attend  the  Dickinson  meeting,  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  of  August,  proximo. 
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"Some  little  time  ago  I  received  copy  of  circular,  givin- 
information  conceming  this  reunion,  and  thought  then,  a-  1 
do  now,  that  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  the  courtesy,  and  have 
been  intending  to  write  ever  since — indeed,  I  had  a  letter  al- 
ready commenced  when  your  favor  of  the  twenty-third  \va,s 
received. 

"I  remember  distinctly  the  introduction  you  allude  to,  and 
the  brief  interview  with  you  at  the  time.  Also,  the  conversa- 
tion about  the  Dickinsons.  I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability 
to  attend  the  meeting,  as  1  feel  assured  it  will  be  an  interesting 
event,  and  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  subject  of  genealogv. 
If  I  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion, 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  do  so,  but  my  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  Dickinsons  is  very  limited.  I  will,  however,  state 
what  I  do  know  briefly.  My  fatlier  was  Daniel  Wells,  son 
of  Joshua  Wells,  my  grandfather,  and  of  Experience  Dickin- 
son Wells,  of  Weathersfield,  Connecticut.  Experience  Dick- 
inson, my  grandmother,  was  the  daughter  of  Elihu  Dickinson ; 
this  was  about  the  extent  of  my  information,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving your  letter,  which  gives  me  a  few  more  items  con- 
ceming my  progenitors,  the  Dickinsons,  and  for  which  I  am 
deeply  indebted.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the  family,  and 
shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  meeting,  and  shall  hope  to  receive,  through  your  courtesy 
and  generosity,  particulars  of  the  proceedings,  and  infonna- 
tion  which  will  lead  to  an  enlarged  acquaintance  with  my  re- 
latives, and  knowledge  of  my  ancestors  of  the  Dickinson 
lineage. 

"I  hope  that  a  full  and  complete  genealogical  account  will 
be  obtained  and  published,  giving  details,  dates  and  names, 
when  and  where  born,  and  dates  of  deaths,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  in  America;  and,  also,  connecting  with  the  family 
in  the  old  country,  tracing  back  as  far  as  possible,  including 
branches  of  both  male  and  female  line,  and  as  many  of  the 
collateral  branches  as  can  be  obtained. 

"Such  a  book  I  should  esteem  of  great  value,  and  would 
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contribute  the  names  of  all  the  descendants  of  Experience 
Dickinson  that  I  could  obtain.  My  son,  whom  you  so  kindlv 
invited,  is  absent  at  present  from  home,  on  a  trip  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  or  he  would  certainly  have  replied  by  letter 
to  your  cordial  invitation,  but  will,  I  am  sure,  take  pleasure 
in  writing  to  you  after  his  return. 

"I  feel  justly  proud  of  my  relationship  to  the  Dickinson 
family,  and  send  congratulations  to  all  my  kindred  assembled 
to  celebrate  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  anniversary-  of 
the  settlement  of  Nathaniel  Dickinson  in  Hadley,  Massachus- 
etts. May  a  spirit  of  peace  and  love  pervade  the  meeting,  and 
abide  with  you  in  all  your  deliberations  and  associations  to- 
gether, and  the  most  perfect  success  attend  your  endeavors  to 
gather  and  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  family  history^ 
and  that  a  book  may  be  compiled  and  published  ready  for  cir- 
culation at  an  early  date,  that  those  now  living  may  reap  the 
reward  of  the  labor. 

"I  trust  it  may  be  my  good  fortune  to  meet  some  of  my 
kmdred  of  this  branch  of  my  pergenitors,  and  become  better 
acquamted  with  facts  in  relation  to  their  history.  Tourists 
are  constantly  visiting  Salt  Lake  City,  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  some  of  the  Dickinsons  may  find  their  way  out 
here  on  business  or  pleasure. 

"Again  thanking  you  for  courtesy,  etc.,  and  hoping  and 
behevng  that  you  will  have  an  enjoyable  season  at  the  family 
gathermg,  I  am,  very  respectfully, 

"Yours  fraternally, 

"Daniel  H.  Wells." 
"P-  S.— I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  mv  two  daughters, 
who  are  now  visiting  relatives  in  Thorndike,  near  Palmer   and 
who  will  probably  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Dickinson  family 
at  Amherst,  to  you  for  favorable  reception  and  attention." 


The  President. —In   the   list   of  toasts   prepared   by   Ur. 
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Don  M.  Dickinson,  is  this  one :  "Our  family,  God  bless  us, 
every  one." 

I  ask  Judo^e  William  F.  Dickinson,  of  Aurora,  111.,  to  re- 
spond to  this  sentiment. 

Judge  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  fellozi'  kinsmen — Just  why  the  honor 
of  responding  to  so  noble  a  sentiment  was  referred  to  me,  I 
am  unable  to  undersand,  except  from  the  total  ignorance  of 
the  committee  as  to  myself.  They  may  have  judged  me  to  be 
a  man  of  words,  capable  to  do  a  subject  of  that  kind  justice, 
while  the  fact  is  far  otb.erwise.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my 
feelings  in  being  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  sentiment  at 
the  present  time,  after  what  has  been  said  in  your  presence, 
than  to  relate  a  story  personal  to  myself.  It  was  my  fortune, 
some  forty  years  since,  to  be  traveling  on  a  Mississippi  river 
steamboat,  in  company  with  a  personal  friend.  At  a  point 
on  the  river,  just  after  we  passed  V'icksburg,  a  party  of  civil 
engineers  came  on  board,  headed  by  a  tall,  burly,  well-looking 
gentleman.  The  weather  being  cold,  the  party  soon  gathered 
about  the  stove  in  the  cabin,  where  I  was  conversing  with  my 
friend.  From  his  standing  near  me  he  heard  my  friend  call 
me  by  name  at  that  moment.  Whereupon  he  looked  down 
upon  me  and  said:  "Ts  your  name  Dickinson?"  To  which 
I  politely  assented:  "It  is."  He  then  surveyed  my  person 
from  head  to  foot,  with  the  remark,  "well  you  must  have 
sprung  from  a  mighty  side  smaller  origin  than  I  did."  As 
I  ventured  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  he  soon  traced  his  origin 
to  old  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  which  to  me  well  accounted 
for  his  modesty. 

What  shall  I  say  of  our  family?  Nothing  whatever. 
After  listening  to  the  letters  and  addresses  we  have  listened 
to  this  morning,  giving  a  pretty  full  and  extended  hiscory  of 
our  family,  it  is  eloquent  in  me  to  keep  absolutely  silent.  I 
feel  that  it  w'ould  take  an  immensely  large  volume  to  contain 
all  that  I  don't  know  about  the  family;  while  a  sheet  of  fool- 
scap would  contain  all  that  I  do  know.      Therefore  I  shall  not 
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attempt  even  an  allusion  to  our  family.  But  in  response  to 
the  sentiment,  'Goil  bless  us,  every  one,"  I  will  say  that  no 
grander  sentiment  was  ever  uttered  than  Dickens  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Tiny  Tim,  when  he  says,  "God  bless  us,  every 
one."  It  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  ;  it  means  far  more  than 
God  bless  you,  or  God  bless  me ;  it  covers  all.  I  leave  it 
where  it  was  left  by  Tiny  Tim.  We  have  now  partaken  of  the 
goose  and  puddiny.  not  furnished  by  3,Irs.  Cracket,  which  so 
inspired  Tiny  Tim,  and  may  it  prove  equally  inspiring,  when 
we  have  accomplished  all  the  objects  for  which  we  came  to- 
gether, that  we  ma>'  separate  with  new  kindred  ties,  more  ex- 
tended ideas  and  advanced  feelings,  and  when  we  put  up  our 
petition,  it  shall  not  be  our  prayer,  "GckI  bless  me  and  my 
wife,  my  son  John  and  his  wife,  us  four,  no  more."  but  that 
broader,  nobler  sentiment,  "Gck\  bless  us,  even,-  one."  We 
shall  be  better  men,  better  women,  and  better  citizens,  when 
that  is  accomplished. 


The  President. — I  call  upon  Mr.  William  L.  Dickinson, 
Suf>erintendent  of  Schools,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  to  ad- 
dress you. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows: 

I  have  enjoyed  this  meeting  very  much,  and  I  think  the 
committee  who  has  got  this  thing  up  and  provided  this  enter- 
tainment are  worthy  of  all  praise.  I  have  no  fault  to  find, 
but  great  praise  for  all  that  they  have  done  except  one:  when 
they  called  upon  me  without  preparation  at  the  commencement 
of  these  exercises,  to  reply  to  this  sentiment,  embodying  so 
much,  I  think  they  made  a  mistake,  and  I  hope  they  will  not 
rep)eat  any  such  mistake. 

But  here  we  are  to-day,  we  Dickinsons,  and  I  am  glad. 
as  one  of  our  speakers  has  said,  to  see  so  many  whose  name 
I  know,  if  I  don't  know  their  faces.  1  thought  the  Dickinsons 
were  a  large  and  important  family,  looking  at  home;  and  I 
have  been  satisfied   with   what   I   found   there.       But   I   didn't 
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think  that  we  drew  our  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  old  Scandi- 
navians who  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire ;  I  didn't  think 
we  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Nonnandy,  who  conquered  Eul;- 
land's  sometime  king.  I  felt  like  raising  my  head  a  little 
higher.  I  live  near  New  York,  and  there  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  a  great  many  persons  with  a  great  many 
names ;  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  Irishman,  who  was  a 
Dickinson,  who  talked  with  a  bit  of  a  brogue,  and  who  was 
very  fond  of  "poteen ;"  I  suppose  that  some  of  us  once  lived 
in  Ireland ;  and  I  did  come  across  a  genuine  perfectly  coal 
black  negro,  who  had  the  name  of  William  Dickinson.  I 
think  our  reverend  brother  might  have  gone  back  a  little 
further;  and  if  he  had  traced  the  family  back  to  Ham,  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  can  trace 
us  back  to  Noah  at  any  rate. 

These  allusions  to  the  glory  of  the  Dickinson  family  have 
made  my  blootl  thrill;  I  have  felt  my  heart  beat  faster;  I 
have  felt  bigger  than  1  ever  felt  before.  When  he  has  told  of 
the  wonderful  achievements  which  they  have  wrought,  ex- 
tending back  to  the  time  of  Charles  of  England.  There  was 
a  certain  famous  Dr.  Edmund  Dickinson,  whose  life  i  nad  the 
pleasure  of  reading  not  long  ago.  Wherever  the  Dickinsons 
have  appeared  in  any  branch  of  business,  science,  art,  labor, 
they  have  always  conducted  themselves  well.  They  have  not 
been  as  brilliant  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  they  have  always 
stood  on  high  ground,  and  shown  themselves  good  solid  foun- 
dation for  a  man  to  rest  upon.  And  I  have  thought  over  this 
matter,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  all  this?  How  is  it  that 
they  have  stood  so  high  ?  How  is  it  they  stand  such  a  survival 
of  the  fittest,  through  so  many  generations?  We  find  them 
standing  on  a  high  level,  and  we  find  that  they  have  been 
looked  up  to  as  good  citizens,  and  have  received  the  respect 
and  advancement  of  such  offices  as  could  be  bestowed  by  their 
fellow  men.  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  the  reason  for 
all  this.  iMen  don't  rise  to  great  eminence  through  devotion 
to  vice ;   that  is,  not  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  they  don't  rise 
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through  any  selfish  purposes.  An  individual  man  may  for  a 
time  raise  himself  above  others  by  devotion  to  some  particular 
vice  or  some  particular  immorality.  He  may  raise  himself 
above  his  fellow  men  for  a  time,  but  that  is  sure  to  run  out. 
No  family  ever  lived  two  hundred  years  at  that  rate.  Now, 
what  was  the  reason  of  it  all?  What  is  the  riddle?  1  think 
I  have  found  it.  W'e  recollect  that  our  fathers  built  themselves 
on  the  Lord  God.  Out  of  that  blessed  book  they  learned  this 
virtue,  that  patience,  that  strength,  which  has  made  them  con- 
spicuous before  the  world.  I  think  that  there  you  will  find 
the  secret  of  it  all.  I  think  if  we  are  to  transmit  to  our  de- 
scendants those  virtues  which  our  ancestors  have  shown,  if  we 
are  to  continue  through  a  hundred  years  to  come,  and  to  show ' 
a  family,  broad,  square,  and  honest,  upon  which  the  fate  of  an 
empire  may  rest,  it  will  be  because  we  still  cling  to  those 
same  virtues,  still  honor  that  same  book  which  our  ancestors, 
and  which  I  believe  those  living  now,  do  honor. 

Time  wa.xes.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dilate  upon 
this  subject.  I  came  without  preparation ;  I  think  1  cannot 
close  without  exhorting  all  those  who  are  present  to  learn  to 
honor  these  ancestors  of  ours,  and  to  seek  the  sources  of  their 
strength,  and  to  build  themselves  up  on  the  same  models  upon 
which  they  built. 


The  President. — The  last  speaker  is  an  illustration  of  how 
well  a  Dickinson  can  do  who  docs  not  prepare  himself.  I 
shall  ask  Mr.  George  H.  Corson,  of  Alorristown,  Pennsylvania, 
to  address  the  audience. 

Mr.  Corson  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — From  the  time  that  the  visions 
presented  themselves  to  John  at  Patmos,  down  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Petersburgh  and  Jamestown,  there  was  not  such  a 
deliverance  from  error  as  in  those  two  periods,  from  tlie  time 
of  the   deliverance   of   Governor    Berkely    to   the   hanging   of 
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John  Brown,  and  from  tlie  time  of  the  revolution  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Two  hundred  years  ago.  Governor 
Berkely,  of  Virginia,  could  write  to  the  Privy  Council  of  En:,--- 
land,  and  say,  "Thank  God !  we  have  no  free  schools,  and  no 
printing,  and  I  pra}-  that  we  may  not  have  this  hundred  vear.s. 
For  education  brings  disturbance,  errors,  and  sects  into  the 
world,  and  printing  divulges  them  and  libels  God's  best  govern- 
ment." Those  were  the  days  when  women  were  sold  as  wives 
in  Virgina,  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco,  each  valued 
at  seventy-five  dollars ;  when  men  were  sent  there  for  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years,  banished  from  England  ;  when  tobacco 
was  a  legal  tender  currency,  and  when  non-Conformists,  Ana- 
baptist and  Quakers  had  notice  to  quit  without  ceremonv. 

Well,  we  will  give  Governor  Derkely  his  hundred  years, 
if  you  please,  of  absence  of  pui)lic  school  and  printing,  and 
we  will  take  the  next  hundred  years,  and  especially  the  first 
score  and  the  last  score  of  this  last  century,  for  tlie  measures 
which  have  made  the  ( )Id  Dominion  conspicuous  in  the  annals 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

After  this  and  after  that  period  of  which  he  spoke,  came 
the  era  of  the  presidents,  of  the  great  rulers,  and  the  greater 
than  the  presidents,  the  Patrick  Henrys,  the  Henry  Clays,  the 
hosts  of  Dickinsons.  But  the  old  Bay  State  has  always  been 
proud  of  her  presidents,  as  the  old  Dominion  has.  But  I  say 
to  you  now,  look  well  to  your  laurels ;  henceforth  perhaps  all 
that  you  can  claim  in  the  White  House  will  be  its  chief  butler. 
The  re-adjusters  will  give  you  legal  tender  for  any  party  that 
seeks  office  for  revenue  only. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  relate  history  or  to  make  prophecies. 
All  this  has  been  done,  and  all  this  history  has  been  well  said 
to-day.  I  come  here  because  I  look  upon  this  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  great,  social,  loyal  family  union.  For  there 
is  a  deep  meaning  in  social  life.  Restricted  citizenship  does 
not  com[)rise  the  whole  duty  of  man.  A  state  cannot  dcvelope 
all  the  finer  attributes  of  our  nature,  Iwth  by  reason  of  its  in- 
ability  in   a  corporate  capacity  to  appreciate  their  existence. 
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and  by  reason  of  its  inability  to  provide  the  necessary  instrn- 
ment  for  their  exercise.  It  may  nourish  patriotism,  and  it 
may  probably  warm  the  blood  of  the  heart  in  love  of  home. 
and  in  defense  of  our  native  land.  It  may  nourish  large  sys- 
tems, promote  those  of  clear  brain,  and  develope  the  interests 
of  the  whole  people.  The  government  can  do  this ;  strong 
muscles  and  strong  minds  and  sinewy  arms ;  these  things  may 
direct  in  the  good  cause.  But  the  man  is  higher  than  the 
citizen,  and  he  can  receive  his  proper  developement  only  in 
social  life;  social  intercourse,  cordial  sympathy,  lasting  friend- 
ship, make  life  roll  off  its  troubles  and  its  care.  Social  union 
can  cultivate  the  soul,  and  by  its  magic  influence,  call  into 
being  ties  of  kindred,  delicate  as  gossamer,  but  as  lasting  as 
life.  Those  old  memories  that  spring  up  at  the  mention  of 
home,  bright  dreams  of  suimier  hours,  that  send  their  tremb- 
ling dew  through  all  the  currents  of  our  future  vears.  These 
feelings  we  should  cherish,  for  surely  there  are  trials  and  cold- 
ness and  scorn  enough  in  this  life,  and  they  will  come  soon 
enought  to  darken  the  hopes  and  crush  the  prospects  of  the 
young  souls. 

There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  all  this  literature;  that 
meaning  is  found  in  the  wide  experience  oi  history,  in  the 
broad  domain  of  philosophy,  in  the  tlowcry  fields  of  romance, 
on  the  starry  pinacles  of  poetry.  A  man  has  felt  these  in- 
fluences, as  the  Judge  has  well  remarked  a  while  ago.  when 
he  reads  in  romance  of  those  principles  which  are  tlie  foumla- 
tion  of  our  morality  and  the  support  of  religion.  But  there 
is  a  deep  meaning  in  union,  association — a  marvelous  power 
which  is  felt.  Even  the  dew  drops  that  gather  upon  the  roses 
in  the  morning  may  rend  an  oak  or  whirl  an  engine  through 
the  tunneled  rock.  Beyond  this,  it  is  the  type  of  brotherhood ; 
and  man  has  felt  its  influence,  when  the  demon  of  war  has 
trampled  queenly  cities  in  the  dust,  and  linked  the  energies 
of  heroic  hearts  together,  and  the  old  republic  has  failed,  that 
the  new  republic  may  spring  from  its  ashes. 

This  glorious   Union,   whose   boundaries   are   washed   by 
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two  oceans,  the  genius  of  whose  constitution  is  the  spirit  nf 
human  freedom,  attests  the  blessing-  of  political  union;  tlie 
world  has  its  greatest  blessing  in  the  union  of  hearts,  heads 
and  hands.  Union  of  hands  to  cultivate  our  soil,  to  tunnel  our 
mountains,  to  briilge  our  cataracts  ;  union  of  heads,  to  scale 
the  hights  of  noblest  thought,  to  penetrate  the  deep  mysteries 
of  science,  to  enter  the  glorious  arena  of  art.  The  union  of 
hearts  binds  up  our  broken  hopes  and  teaches  us  to  live  nobly 
here  that  we  may  look  forward  to  that  union  which  awaits  us 
beyond  the  grave. 

There  is  deej)  meaning  in  the  present  time  problem;  king- 
craft with  its  wily  dijilomacy,  and  priest-craft  with  its  hoary 
superstition,  are  yielding  already  to  the  advance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom.  Nature  assists  mankind  to  enlarge  the 
understanding  and  intellect.  Science  goes  down  toward  the 
earth's  central  fires  to  read  the  history  of  our  creation ;  it  goes 
up  toward  Heaven  to  fetter  the  thunderbolt  for  human  use. 
There  is  a  deep  meaning  in  social  life;  there  is  a  deep  mean- 
ing in  literature;  a  deep  meaning  in  union:  and  from  these 
three  interests,  by  these  means  comes  this  social  family  union 
of  to-dav. 


The  President. — It  is  proper  at  this  time  that  I  should 
read  briefly  from  two  or  three  letters  received  from  gentlemen 
in  the  South,  who  are  of  our  common  name  and  stock.  The 
first  one  is  from  A.  D.  Dickinson,  Springfielfl,  Worsham  Post- 
office,  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia,  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary : 

"Springfield,  Worsham   Postoffice, 
Prince  Edward  County,  Va., 

August  2d,  18S2. 
"F.   IV.   Dickiiiso)i,  Secretary.    144  State  Street,  Springtield, 
Mass. : 
"My    Dear    Sir — Untoward    circumstances,    beyond    my 
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control,  oblis:e  me  most  rclunctautly  to  force;-©  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  von  and  other  friend?  and  kindred,  at  Amherst. 
on  the  eii::hth  and  ninth  of  Au::::u?t,  as  I  had  hoped  and  in- 
tended. I  cannot  express  the  regret  I  feel  at  this  disappoint- 
ment. 

"It  would  have  given  me  infinite  satisfaction.  I  am  sure, 
to  have  participated  in  the  family  gathering.  Be  assured  that 
my  heart  will  he  with  you  in  sympathy  and  interest. 

"Be  pleased  to  make  my  respectful  and  kindly  regards  to 
our  family  friends,  wlio.  though  personally  unknown  to  me, 
are  recognized  as  entitlcfl  to  fraternal  and  even  atifectionate 
consideration. 

"Unable  to  he  present  in  person,  I  send  herewith  a  photo- 
graph likeness,  whicli  I  beg  that  you  will  do  me  the  honor  to 
accept. 

"Very  Truly.  Your  Friend  and  Relation, 

"A.  D.  Dickinson. 


Another  brief  note,  from  William  J.  Dickenson  (with  an 
e),  residing  at  North  Bickley  Mills: 

"Riverside,   near   Bickley  IMills, 
Russell  County,  Va., 

July  24,  18S3. 
"Franckc  IV.  Dickinson,  Secretary.  &c.: 

"Dear  Sir — The  program  of  the  meeting  of  the  Dickin- 
son family  at  Amherst.  August  8th.  1883,  is  received,  for  which 
thanks.  I  congratulate  my  New-  England  cousins  upon  their 
enterprise.  It  is  one  worthy  of  the  high  character  and  stand- 
ing of  the  family ;  an  enterprise  that  should  have  been  attended 
to  many  years  ago,  before  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
family  in  America  became  so  beclouded  and  obscure,  and  be- 
fore the  descendants  therefrom  became  so  wide-spread  and 
alienated.  The  Dickinson  family,  now  in  the  United  States. 
are  almost  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Twelve  Tribes  of  Israel. 
I  hope  the  meeting  may  prove  a  success.      That  our  ancestry 
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may  be  traced  up  at  this  union  of  the  family,  so  we  mav  kiK 
our  origin,  which,  doubtless,  is  a  common  one.      I  would 
delighted  to  attend  the  union  and  participate  in  the  festivit; 
of  that,  to  be,  quite  interesting  occasion ;    but  time  and  d 
tance  render  it  doubtful. 

"Respectfully, 

Wm.  J.  Dickenson. 


The  President. — I  hold  two  letters,  from  one  of  which  I 
will  read  extracts,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  from  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  jurists  of  the  South — Judge  Alexander 
White,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  T  have  been  connected  with  pro- 
fessional business,  in  which  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
see  him,  and  have  enjoyed  a  very  large  correspondence  with 
him.  and  have  had  letters  enough  to  make  a  good  sized  volume. 
I  found  that  he  was  descended  from  the  Dickinsons ;  his 
mother  was  a  Dickinson,  from  New  Hampshire.  He  is  a 
typical  southern  man,  of  most  distinguished  learning  and  ac- 
quirements, and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  ablest  equitv 
lawyer  there.  A  man,  who.  before  the  war.  owned  a  hundred 
slaves,  who  was  in  the  highest  position,  both  from  his  social 
position  and  his  love  of  the  South.  He  was  member  of  Con- 
gress before  the  war. 

I  have  been  told  that  he  was  opposed  to  secession,  but  after 
his  state,  Alabama,  went  into  secession,  he  went  with  it.  and 
went  into  the  army,  shouldered  his  musket,  refused  to  have 
a  commission  ;  and  he  remained  in  the  army  three  years,  I 
think  most  of  the  time  in  Alabama  and  neighboring  states. 
The  result  of  the  war  was  disastrous  to  him,  and  destroyed 
all  his  property.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Congress  from 
the  Selma  District,  as  a  Republican.  He  was  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  with  Governor  Butler.  He  was  appointed  a  Jus- 
tice of  Utah.  He  made  a  decision  by  which  Brigham  Young 
was  discharged  from  arrest,  upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It 
threw  some  odium  on  Judge  White,  although  I  think  the  best 
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lawyers  think  tliat  he  was  right.  But  from  the  opposition,  he 
withdrew  his  name  from  the  Senate.  He  removed  to  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  where  he  enjoys  a 
very  extensive  and  lucrative  practice.  I  want  to  read  to  you 
a  few  extracts.  I  had  anticipated  great  pleasure  in  having 
him  here,  and  having  you  see  him: 


"Tampasas,  Texas, 

"August  2d,  18S3. 

"M.  F.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.: 

"Dear   Sir — The  enclosed   letter  was   written   last  night 

explaining  why  I  could  not  attend  the  Dickinson  meeting  at 

Hadley,  on  the  eighth.  I  had  mistaken  the  date,  but  the  diffi- 
culties of  being  there  tlie  eigth  would  be  greater  than  to  be 
there  on  the  eighteenth.  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  disap- 
pointment I  experience  in  not  being  able  to  attend  the  ineet- 
ing.  I  have  long  contemplated  going  at  some  leisure  time 
to  New  Hampshire,  and  tracing  up  what  I  could  of  my 
mother's  family;  and  now  an  occasion  presents  itself  most 
favorable  for  such  inquiries,  and  yet  I  cannot  avail  myself  of 
the  opportunity."  *"i\Iy  mother  originated  from  Hadley,  and 
I  have  often  heard  her  speak  of  that  place.  Aly  uncle,  John 
Dickinson,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  when  very  young. 
He  read  law,  and  about  1808.  came  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
to  practice  his  profession.  He  reached  high  distinction,  and 
acquired  what  was  then  regarded,  a  large  fortune,  though  he 
died  young.  He  and  Jenkins  Whitesides  were  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Tennessee  bar,  and  that  among  men,  many  of 
whom  afterwards  attained  national  reputation. — Gnmdv.  Bell, 
Jackson,  Benton,  Carroll,  and  others.  My  mother  came  some 
years  after  my  uncle,  John  Dickinson,  to  Nashville,  accomp- 
anied by  her  brother.  Dr.  William  G.  Dickinson.  My  uncle, 
William,  was  well  known  in  the  medical  world,  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1843,  h^tl  long 
ranked  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  profession  in  the  city.      My 

♦Extract  from  another  letter. 
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father  and  mother  married  in  Tennessee,  and  in  the  spriiv,^  .,! 
1822,  moved  to  Alabama,  where  both  lived  the  remainder  .-! 
their  lives.  My  father  was  Judge  of  the  Circuit,  and  one  ..i 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  My  mother  left  three  sdii, 
and  two  daughters.  One  of  these  last  married  a  Mr.  Dixon, 
a  merchant  of  fine  standing;  she  died  many  years  since.  Th.- 
other  daughter  married  Jurlge  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  of  tlir 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  and  liis  son,  Alexander  W.  P.aM- 
win,  was  a  Judge  of  the  Federal  Court,  at  twenty-seven  vear*^ 
of  age.  He  was  killed  by  a  railroad  accident,  and  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  promising  young  man  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Of  the  three  sons,  two  are  lawyers  and  one  a  physician. 

"We  had  all  attained  success,  and  were  respected  where 
known.  Pecuniarily,  we  had  done  well  till  the  war.  That 
toppled  all  at  the  South :  and  the  higher  before  the  crash,  the 
farther  the  fall  when  it  came. 

"Since  then,  nothing  notable  except  this, — that  none  of 
us  yielded  to  despair,  as  thousands  at  the  South  did  after  the 
collapse.  We  all  went  to  v/ork,  and  have  done  our  best  to 
retrieve  and  rebuild.  I  regard  this  as  the  most  distinctively 
Dickinson  trait  we  have.  We  do  not  give  in.  We  keep  our 
flag  flying,  and  propose  to  do  so  until  we  succumb  to  the  in- 
evitable, which  overwhelms  all. 

"Unavoidably  there  is  a  vein  of  egotism  and  vanity  in  this. 
The  subject  and  the  occasion  involve  it.  I  have  stated  a  few 
leading  facts,  with  names  of  individuals  of  this  branch  of  the 
Dickinson  family,  which  so  long  ago  wandered  far  away  from 
the  ancestral  homestead,  and  from  family  and  friends  of  the 
mother-land.  I  have  been  more  free  in  praise  than  I  would 
under  the  circumstances,  that  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  family  name  here  has  been  sustained  in  re- 
spectability and  honor,  among  new  and  unfamiliar  people  in 
this  distant  southern  land ;  not  new  to  us,  but  once  new  to 
those  from  whom  we  are  proved  to  have  descended. 

"With  the  hope  that  your  reunion  may  afford  much 
pleasure  and  happiness  to  all  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
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able  to  attend  it,  and  warm  wishes  for  your  personal  welfare, 
I  am, 

"Very  Truly,  Your  Friend  and  Obedient  Servant, 

"Alex'  White." 


The  President. — The  next  toast  is,  "The  Mothers  of  Our 
Family."  I  will  ask  Mr.  Stillman  B.  Pratt,  of  Marlboro,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  address  us. 

Mr.  Pratt  spoke  as  follows : 

Friends  of  the  Dickinson  Family: — I  am  a  newspaper  man, 
and  I  am  independent  of  these  speeches  here,  and  can  beg 
leave  "to  report  in  print."  I  will  not  detain  this  meeting 
further  with  any  special  remarks  at  this  time.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  listened  with  the  most  thrilling  interest  of  all,  to  the 
experience  of  that  Dickinson  mother,  up  there  in  that  north- 
ern home,  as  she  waits  and  waits  for  that  son  to  be  brought 
home. — the  dead  body  on  horse  back,  from  that  encounter  with 
the  Indians.  I  have  laid  that  experience  of  that  early  mother, 
along  with  some  experience  in  our  own  family,  when  we  came 
to  leave  our  Marlboro  home  for  this  family  union.  Our  little 
boy  was  quite  sick ;  we  thought  we  had  quite  a  family  until 
he  (the  President)  told  us  about  the  twenty-three  children. 
Our  little  boy  was  quite  sick ;  but  we  didn't  have  to  wait  for 
the  slow  prospect  of  a  messenger  on  horse  back  to  tell  us  how 
little  Billy  was  getting  on.  We  had  only  to  turn  to  our  tele- 
phone, and  in  a  single  moment  we  could  hear  little  Billy,  in  his 
home  at  jNIarlboro,  bid  his  mother  good  night,  and  kiss  his 
hand.  We  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  kiss  as  it  came  to 
us.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  give  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  grand  advances  that  have  been  made,  since  the 
Dickinson  family  took  possession  of  that  square  mile,  than  to 
lay  alongside  the  experience  of  those  two  mothers.  I  hope 
that  somewhere  in  this  great  family  there  will  come  a  painter, 
or  a  poet  laureate,  who  shall  paint  as  Tennyson  has  the  ex- 
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perience  of  tliat  "Maiden  of  England,"  the  poet  or  painter  wli. 
shall  put  the  picture  of  that  Christian  mother  in  those  India; 
times,  upon  canvass,  because  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  tlu 
most  historic  pictures  of  America. 


The  President. — I  now  call  upon  Henry  B.  Dickinson,  of 
Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  to  address  vou. 

This  gentleman  not  being  in  the  iiall,  the  President  called 
upon  "one  of  the  rising  young  farmers  of  the  valley,  whom 
I  claim  as  a  cousin,  not  merely  bv  name,  but  bv  blooil,  5.  X'. 
Dickinson,  of  East  street,  as  we  call  it,  to  respond." 

Mr.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — Whether  applied 
to  the  entire  farming  realm  or  only  to  that  portion  whose  veins 
are  coursed  by  Dickinson  blood,  I  heartily  respond  to  the  in- 
vitation. It  is  true  that  in  the  farming  portion  of  our  nation 
we  join  the  bone,  sinew,  and  strong  common  sense  of  the  Re- 
public. It  is  also  equally  true  that  great  physical  force  and 
vitality  acquired  in  country  life,  and  the  discipline  received 
in  the  pursuit  of  rural  affairs  are  the  foundations  of  that  in- 
tellectual power  which  enables  its  possessors  to  attain  positions 
of  eminence,  usefulness  and  renown,  and  also  to  adorn  the 
various  professions  and  other  walks  of  life,  exhibitions  of 
which  we  have  heard  here  to-day.  On  this  account  and  for 
this  reason  we  find  the  farmers  in  the  front  rank  at  Quebec, 
at  Lundy's  Lane,  at  Cerro  Gordo,  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  the  great  war  of  the  Rebellion,  trailing  in  the  dust 
the  rags  of  secession  and  planting  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
Rebellion  the  glorious  old  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  the  foundation,  but  it  is  the  im- 
pelling force  of  civilization.  The  advancing  and  receding 
wave  of  each  harvest  times  the  advance  of  the  other  industries. 
Our  ancestor  was  a  farmer;  the  very  large  proportion  of  his 
descendants  are  tillers  of  the  soil ;    and  it  is  on  this  account 
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that  they  have  been  noted  for  their  patriotism,  for  being  lovers 
of  liberty,  and  they  have  made  advances  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 
It  was  this  that  gave  them  courage  to  defend  their  hearthstones 
from  oppression  and  invaders ;  this  has  given  them  a  character 
for  stability,  and  that  enduring  interest  in  the  common  order 
and  the  advancement  of  the  community  in  which  they  dwell, 
and  led  them  to  believe  that  the  pubhc  weal  was  their  own, 
and  to  put  forth  efforts  for  its  highest  good,  and  to  remain 
constant  in  times  of  danger  and  adversity,  as  well  as  those  of 
safety  and  prosperity.  Air.  President,  you  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  farmers  that  they  stood  and  tired  that  wonderful  shot 
that  "echoed  round  the  world,"  but  something  more  than  that; 
this  is  true;  you  should  be  faithful  to  them  and  remove  every 
burden  from  their  shoulders,  for  they  laid  the  foundations  on 
which  the  Republic  was  built,  and  they  furnish  the  means  of 
life  and  prosperity  to  all  others. 


The  President. — Having  called  upon  a  cousin  of  mine,  I 
feel  now  like  calling  upon  a  brother;  he  has  done  me  a  great 
many  injuries,  and  I  should  like  to  retaliate  by  calling  upon 
him  to  respond;  Mr.  Asa  \V.  Dickinson,  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, who  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  Court  of  Jersey 
City. 

Mr.  Dickinson  spoke  as  follows : 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  fellow  being 
made  a  goat ;  possibly  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever,  unwilling- 
ly, been  made  a  goat.  I  think  he  must  have  a  long  score 
against  me  that  he  should  commence  at  this  late  day  to  retaliate. 
It  reminds  me  of  a  western  trapper  of  whom  I  once  heard, 
who  had  not  been  to  cluirch  for  a  great  many  years ;  he  had 
not  been  to  church  for  so  long  that  he  had  got  the  fonnulas 
of  the  church  and  the  proceedings  of  the  theatres  rather  mixed 
in  his  mind.  He  appeared  in  a  church  on  one  Sundav,  just 
when  the  minister  was  getting  into  the  most  impressive  part 
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of  his  sermon.  Tlie  parson,  or  as  we  say  in  New  Jersey,  the 
dominie,  had  explained  to  tlie  audience  that  upon  the  great 
judgment  day,  there  would  be  a  certain  class  who  would  De 
the  sheep,  and  a  certain  class  would  be  the  goats.  As  tiie 
trapper  came  in,  the  preacher  had  asked,  with  a  great  deal  of 
earnestness,  "now,  my  brethren,  upon  that  great  day,  which 
of  you  will  be  goat?"  and  paused  for  ettect.  Then  he  re- 
peated the  question,  "who  will  be  goat?"  He  paused  again. 
Then  he  repeated  the  question  again,  "who  will  be  goat?''  The 
trapper,  rising  in  the  back  part  of  the  house,  said,  "wall,  mister, 
rather  than  not  see  the  play  go  on,  1  will  be  goat." 

I  suppose  to  bring  this  celebration  to  a  successful  close,  it 
was  necessary  that  somebody  should  be  goat ;  and  I  was 
brought  forward  by  my  brother  for  that  purpose.  I  am  further 
reminded  of  a  good  young  man  down  in  i\ew  Jersey,  who 
wanted  to  become  a  Alethodist  preacher;  and  he  went  to  one 
of  the  old  preachers,  and  said  to  lum,  "I  am  going  to  become 
a  preacher,  and  I  am  going  to  the  seminary  to  study."  "Oh, 
no;  you  will  never  make  a  preacher,"  said  the  old  man,  "if 
you  go  there  and  study.  If  you  want  to  be  a  preacher,  go 
right  up  into  the  pulpit  and  preach;  go  right  in  next  Sunday." 
"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "but  I  am  afraid  1  must  first 
study;  I  must  first  prepare  myself  before  I  can  preach.  Did 
you  start  that  way?"  "Certainly,  I  did;  certainly,  I  did. 
That  is  the  way  I  started,  and  that  is  the  way  you  must  start, 
if  you  want  to  be  a  successful  preacher."  "Well,  tell  me  your 
experience,"  said  the  young  man.  "Well,"  said  the  old  man. 
"the  first  Sunday  that  I  preached,  I  went  into  the  desk,  and 
when  it  came  sermon  time,  I  looked  my  congregation  in  the 
face,  and  said,  'Brethren,  behold  three  things!'  I  repeated  it: 
'Brethren,  behold  three  things !'  "  "Yes,"  said  the  young  man, 
"what  did  you  do  then?"  "Well,  I  scratched  round  and  looked 
along  until  I  got  three  things  for  them  to  behold." 

If  I  were  to  make  a  very  extended  speech  this  afternoon, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  scratch  round  and  look  along 
to  get  three  things  for  you  to  behold.     I  understand  that  there 
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is  to  be  a  reception  this  evening,  and  of  course,  the  younger 
members  of  the  family— I  do  not  count  myself  a  young  man ; 
I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  I  look— have  departed  and  will 
soon  return  dressed  in  their  best  bibs  and  tuckers,  and  show 
us,  who  are  more  venerable  than  they,  how  well  dressed  the 
daughters  of  Nathaniel  and  Mrs.  Nathaniel  can  appear  at  a 
public  reception ;  and  I  think  it  well  that  we  should  follow  their 
example,  that  I  cease  talking,  and  that  we  should  go  to  our 
homes  and  deck  uursclvcs  for  this  evening.  I  hope  that  my 
brother  will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  that  he  wont  try  to  get 
square  with  me  any  more. 


The  President.— I  am  satisfied,  but  I  will  not  speak  for 
the  rest  of  the  request. 

The  following  letters  and  telegrams  were  then  read  by  the 
President : 

"Laramie,  Wy.  Ter.,  August  8,  1883. 
"To  M.  F.  Dickinson: 

"Greetings  to  all  the  Dickinsons— May  the  objects  of 
this  meeting  be  fully  attained,  and  all  present  enjoy  themselves. 
Letter  received  too  late  to  reply  by  mail.  Am  sorry  to  say 
press  of  business  prevents  my  attendance. 

"Edward  Dickinson." 
[Mr.  Dickinson  is  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad]. 


[From  Dr.  IVm.  Dickinson]. 

"No.  1322  Olive  St., 
"St.  Louis  Mo.,  Aug.  6th,  1S83. 
"Hon.   M.    F.    Dickinson,   Jr.,   President   and   Respected 
Kinsmen— A  voice  from  beyond  the  "Father  of  Waters"  sends 
to  all    sentiments    of  fraternal  greeting.       Personal  presence 
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being  denied  me,  my  spirit  is  with  you  on  this  commemorative 
occasion,  and  is  in  profound  sympatliy  with  the  objects  con- 
templated by  it.  In  these  and  similar  memorial  occasions,  I 
recognize  the  acknowledgement  of  the  m.ost  pervasive  and  most 
potent  conviction  of  the  human  mind,  which,  through  all  the 
ages,  has  found  its  grandest  manifestation  in  uniting  families 
and  kindreds,  in  combining  peoples  and  races,  and  in  con- 
federating even  the  remotest  nations,  which  was  emphasized 
by  the  teachings  and  exemplified  in  die  life  of  our  Savour,  viz. : 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  And 
by  them,  also,  humanity  obtains  a  fresh  baptism,  and  the 
apocalyptic  millenium  receives  accumulative  assurance  of  its 
complete  realization. 

"The  public  rehearsal  and  consideration  of  the  virtues  and 
deeds  of  our  common  ancestor  will  be  barren  of  its  best  re- 
sults, if  from  it  we  do  not  receive  an  inspiration  that  shall  in- 
cite to  nobler  endeavor  and  higher  achievement. 

"May  this  convocation,  therefore,  by  facilitating  "a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  each  other,"  multiply  and  strengthen 
the  ties  of  our  common  family ;  awaken,  cultivate  and  refine 
reciprocal  sympathies,  make  us  better  men  and  women  in  our 
homes,  more  genial  and  helpful  to  our  kindred,  more  intiuential 
for  good  to  society,  and  more  consecrated  to  the  interests  of 
patriotism  and  of  humanity. 

"The  'Circular'  received  foreshadows  the  probability  of 
'the  early  preparation  and  publication  of  a  general  genealogical 
history.'  Let  this  be  done.  It  is  a  'consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.'  Any  assistance  which  I  can  lend  for  its  ac- 
complishment will  be  cheerfully  rendered. 

"I  am,  Very  Respectfully,  Your  Kinsman, 

"William  DrcKiNsoN.  iM.  D." 


The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  following  hymn, 
by  Mary  E.  Bullard,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
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TUNE — THE  SWEET   EYE  AND  EYE. 

We  have  gathered  from  far  and  near, 

Througl:  this  land  of  the  hrave  and  the  free. 
To  welcome  with  songs  of  good  cheer 
A  right  happy  company. 

We  shall  think  as  we  gather  here, 

Of  those  who  hefore  us  have  trod  ; 
The  fathers,  to  memory  dear, 

At  rest  in  the  hosom  of  God. 

They  were  men  of  the  iron  nen^e ; 

They  were  men  hoth  pious  and  strong; 
They  were  men  who  could  never  swerve 

In  their  scorn  and  hatred  of  wrong. 

Yea!   they  put  their  all  at  the  stake 

In  waging  a  pitiless  strife; 
And  for  sweet  humanity's  sake 

They  laid  down  their  fortune  and  life. 

O  say!   are  we  worthy  such  sires? 

Are  we  treading  the  paths  that  they  trod? 
Are  we  filled  with  like  noble  desires? 

Are  we  fighting  for  right  and  for  God  ? 

Let  us  gird  on  their  armor  to-day ;  . 

Let  us  shout  with  a  three  times  three; 
Let  us  each  most  devoutly  say, 

"God  bless  our  dear  family  tree!" 

The  reading  of  letters  was  then  resumed  as  follows : 
[From  Rev.  IVm.  C.  Dickinson]. 

"LaFayette,  Indiana,  July  20,  1883. 
'F.  IV.  Dickinson,  Esq.: 

"Dear  Sir — I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  cannot  join  per- 
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sonally  in  the  approaching  Dickinson  reunion  at  Amherst,  but 
distance  and  engagements  will  prevent. 

"I  have  great  pride  in  the  name.  It  is  good  blood  that 
has,  so  far  back  as  we  can  trace  it,  run  in  the  veins  of  the 
family. 

"No  part  of  our  country  has  had  a  better  reputation  than 
the  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  never  fertile  but  always  beauti- 
ful hills  that  inclose  it  east  and  west  have  had,  for  the  sub- 
stantial virtues  of  those  who  have  dwelt  there  for  two  centuries 
past ;  and  the  Dickinsons,  who  have  been  a  numerous  and  in- 
fluential part  of  that  population,  have  done  their  full  part  to- 
wards giving  to  that  portion  of  Massachusetts  its  high  reputa- 
tion for  the  intelligence,  thrift,  sobriety  and  Christian  charac- 
ter of  its  people.  I  hope  some  one  will  be  appointed  at  this 
meeting  to  trace  back  their  history  and  chronicle  their  deeds. 

"The  branch  of  the  family  to  which  1  belong  originated  in 
Amherst. 

"The  old  homestead  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
and  has  been  in  possession  of  the  family  for  now  more  than  a 
century. 

"My  father  was  Rev.  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D. 

"A  good  large  number  of  our  immediate  kindred  will  be 
present.      Among  them  one  of  my  sisters,  Miss  Harriet  A. 

"Anything  that  you  can  send  relative  to  the  meeting  will 
be  highly  appreciated. 

"With  warmest  congratulations  to  the  large  and  most 
worthy  brotherhood,  I  am 

"Very  Truly  Yours, 

"William  C.  Dickinson." 


[From  Henry  IV.  Taft,  Clerk  of  Courts  of  Berkshire 
County.  Mass]. 

PiTTSFIELD,   August   4th,    1883. 

"My  Dear  Sir — I   was  pleased  to  receive  yours  of  the 
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thirty-first  and  to  find  myself  recognized  as  one  of  the  Dickin- 
son family.  It  is  so  long  since  I  parted  with  the  family  ]ia>iii: 
that  I  should  have  l3een  slow  to  claim  my  rights  of  inheritance 
but  for  your  kindly  remembrance. 

"I  am  quite  proud  of  my  descent  from  so  many  of  the 
founders  of  Hadley.  They  were  brave,  earnest,  God-fearing 
men,  and  among  them  there  were  many  minds  of  superior  in- 
telligence and  sagacity.  As  I  read  the  scanty  record  of  their 
lives,  and  by  help  of  the  imagination  fill  in  the  page  with  the 
not  less  truthful  though  unwritten  story  of  tlieir  sacrifices  and 
labors,  I  have  come  to  look  back  to  them  over  the  two  centuries 
which  separate  us  with  what  I  believe  to  be  a  just  and  reason- 
able feeling  of  filial  reverence  and  aft'cction. 

"Our  progenitor,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  was  one  of  the 
leading  and  infiuential  men  both  of  VVethersfield  and  Hadley. 
He  seems  to  have  been  much  in  the  public  service,  and  to  have 
commanded  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Hadley,  and  it  is  not  an 
unnatural  inference  from  the  record,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
Committee  who  laid  out  its  broad  and  beautiful  street,  and  so 
became  entitled  in  this  particular  to  the  gratitude  of  succeed- 
ing generations.  I  am  gratified  to  know  that  his  descendants 
are  inclined  to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  to  meet  to  revive 
old  associations,  and  extend  their  acquaintance  with  each  other. 

"It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  be  present  at  the 
gathering,  but  my  engagements  will  not  permit.  If  I  do  not 
presume  too  far,  I  should  be  glad,  through  you,  to  present  my 
salutations  to  the  brethren  who  will  assemble  on  the  eighth 
instant,  and  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the  Dickinson  blood. 
which  came  to  me  through  three  generations  of  the  name,  still 
runs  in  my  veins,  and  that  I  cannot  say  how  much  wiser  and 
better  I  am  for  its  presence. 

"Yours  Sincerely, 

"Henry  W.  Taft. 

"Hon.  M.  F.  Dickinson^  Jr." 
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[From  Chas.  Dickinson  Adams]. 

"New  York,  x\ugust  7th,  1883 
_  "My  Dear  Dickinson— When  I  received  vour  .u-.-s- 
tion,  that  It  would  be  pecuHarly  appropriate  for  me,  oT:,r. 
count  of  the  Dickinson  in  my  name,  to  -ather  with  the  Dici-n- 
son  clan,  at  Amherst,  and  make  a  speech  at  the  Dickinson  din- 
ner, I  felt  so  much  like  doin-  it  that  I  suspected  there  must 
be  some  Dickmson  in  my  blood.  Although  I  have  owned  the 
name  for  forty  odd  years,  as  <lid  my  father  before  me,  and  as 
does  h,s  grandson  after  me,  [  have  never  stopped  to  inquire 
how  we  became  originally  possessed  of  it.  The  truth  is,  my 
grandsire  was  a  democrat,  and, 

"Being  not  propped  by  ancestry, 

Whose  grace  chalks  successors  their  way," 

I  never  dared  look  far  behind  him,  lest  I  should  fall  upon  a 
tory  But  your  letter  encouraged  me  to  secretly  clamber  up 
the  Adams'  genealogical  tree,  and  I  had  no  sooner  got  out  on 
the  big  hmb  of  my  great  grandfather,  than  I  found  grafted 
thereon,  m  the  reign  of  George  II,  a  Dickinson  scion,  one 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Deacon  F.henezer  Dickinson,  of  Amherst 
Good  wife  Sarah  ought  to  have  insisted  on  having  one  of  her 
children,  at  least,  dubbed  with  tlie  maternal  cognomen  But 
blood  will  tell  in  the  long  run.  The  Adams^  bovs  married 
Dickinson  girls  right  and  left,  and  in  due  time,  one  begat  a 
son.  my  father,  whom  they  called  Nathaniel  Dickinson  Adam^ 
after  that  Nathaniel  Dickinson  familiarly  known  as  "  'Squire 
Nat,"  delegate  from  Amherst  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, and,  I  suppose,  after  that  still  more  famous  Nathaniel 
Dickinson,  who  led  his  tribe  up  from  Wethersfield  into  Had- 
ley,  in  1659,  ^Irove  out  the  VVampanoags,  and  occupied  the 
land. 

"I  had  got  thus  far,  when  in  came  my  youngest  *brother. 
who  calls  himself  a  historian,  prates  about  original  research,' 

»Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Jolm  Hopkins'  University,  Baltimore. 
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pores  over  old  churcli  and  town  records,  and  dotes  on  moss- 
grown  gravestones.  He  says  that  our  great  grandsire  had 
two  wives — not  that  he  was  a  Mormon — but  that  his  first 
wife,  the  aforesaid  Sarah  Dickinson,  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  Grace  Ward,  who  wrote  poems  and  bore  children  of 
goodly  number,  from  one  of  whom  wc  are  descended.  So 
that,  my  brother  says,  there  isn't  a  drop  of  Dickinson  blood 
in  a  single  corpuscle  of  my  body.  P.ut,  I  refuse  to  believe 
this.  It  is  only  a  way  historians  have  of  tilting  well-settled 
historial  facts,  as  when  they  try  to  prove  tliat  the  Pilgrims 
never  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  nor  on  the  twentv-second  of 
December.  Fkit,  until  it  is  shown  on  what  they  did  land.  I 
shall  stick  to  it  that  I  am  a  Dickinson,  not  only  by  name,  but 
by  nature. 

"Well,  this  whole  subject  of  ancestry  and  posterity  is  a 
queer  thing,  and  when  you  ,c:o  into  it  there  is  no  telling  where 
you  will  come  out.  In  Ouincy,  near  Boston,  stands  a  monu- 
ment, sacred  to  the  memory  of  one  Hcnr>'  Adams,  who  took 
his  flight  from  the  dragon  persecution,  in  Devonshire,  and 
alighted  in  1634,  with  eight  sons,  near  Mount  Wollaston.  One 
of  them  remained  there,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  line  of  presi- 
dents, statesmen,  and  scholars.  Another,  hoping.  I  suppose. 
to  better  his  and  his  chiklren's  fortunes,  moved  west,  which 
was  then  bounded  by  the  Connecticut  river,  and  became  the 
ancestor  of  a  town  constable  and  obscure  highway  surveyors. 
one  of  whom  laid  out  a  road  from  Lancaster  to  that  river,  and 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres  of 
hard-scrabble  in  Roadtown,  afterwards  called  Shutesburv. 
And  while  his— let  us  call  him— tenth  cousin,  John  Adams, 
and^  "The  Illustrious  Farmer,"  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, were  revolutionizing  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  mighty  republic,  he  was  trapping  bears 
on  the  hills  of  Pelham  and  Shutesbury,  and  slyly  stealing  over 
Flat  hills  every  Sunday  night,  ere  sun-set,  down  to  Amherst, 
to  court  Deacon  Ebenezer  Dickinson's  fair  daughter,  Sarah, 
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who,  I  insist  upon  it.  at  least  for  the  time  being,  was  my  great 
grandmother. 

"I  say  you  cannot  always  tell  whither  the  study  of  your 
ancestry  will  take  you.  Sidney  Smith  said  it  would  generally 
be  to  a  scoundrel,  and  perhaps  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  Seneca 
said  that  if  we  should  trace  our  decsent,  we  should  find  all 
slaves  to  come  from  princes,  and  all  princes  from  slaves;  for- 
tune has  so  turned  all  things  topsy-turvey  in  the  long  series 
of  revolutions.  But  the  origin  of  all  mankind  is  the  same; 
it  is  only  a  clear  and  a  good  conscience  that  makes  a  man 
noble,  for  that  is  derived  from  heaven  itself. 

"What  can  ennoble  sots  or  slaves  or  cowards? 
Alas!    not  ah  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards." 

"But  I  must  close.  I  fancy  I  see  all  the  Dickinsons,  and 
the  sons  of  Dickin.sons,  flocking  to-day  to  Amherst  "as  a  cloud, 
and  as  the  doves  to  their  windows."  The  Kelloggs,  and  East- 
mans, and  Cowles  and  other  natives  are  out  on  the  hills,  with 
their  glasses. 

"Returning  yesterday  from  St.  Louis.  I  found  the  train 
loaded  with  Dickinsons.  At  Chicago  more  came  on  board. 
At  Detroit  a  new  car  was  added,  and  so  on  all  the  way  to 
Albany.  What  a  looking  up  of  old  furniture  and  family  relics 
there  will  be !  What  consulting  of  old  Bibles,  and  revival  of 
old  traditions! 

"If  you  find  any  stranger  around  Amherst  this  week  with 
no  Dickinson  in  his  name,  pity  him;  if  he  has  none  in  his 
veins,  references  should  be  required ;  if  he  has  none  in  either 
his  name  or  his  veins,  there  dwelleth  not  in  him  one  good 
thing. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  Dickinson  either  in  his  name 
or  blood,  or,  better  still,  in  both,  like  you  and  me,  let  him 
exalt  his  horn  and  shout  aloud  for  joy.  He  has  something  to 
swear  by,  and  live  for.  And  as  'he  takes  pride  in  the  noble 
achievements  of  remote  ancestors,'  let  him  resolve  to  'achieve 
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something  Iiinisclf,   wortliy  to  be  remembered  with  pride  by 
remote  descendants.' 

"Yours  Sincerely, 

"Charles  Dickinson  Adams." 


The  audience  then  joined  in  singing  the  last  hymn  on  the 
program,  written  by  Gideon  Dickinson.  :M.  D.,  of  Mil  ford, 
Massachusetts,  and  entitled 

FAREWELL. 


TUNE — HEBRON. 

Now,  as  the  parting  hour  draws  near. 

Join  we  in  one  sad,  closing  song; 
And  ere  we  part  forever  here. 

Let  us  one  final  note  prolong; 
Then,  as  the  fleeting  years  shall  roll 

And  bear  us  with  time's  tide  along, 
Often  shall  wake,  within  each  soul. 

Some  memory  of  our  parting  song. 

Though  we  may  wander  far  and  wide, 

Never  to  meet  on  earth  again. 
Yet  hearts  by  kindred  blood  allied 

Shall  constant,  to  the  last  remain. 
And,  wheresoe'er  we  chance  to  go, 

True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 
Some  unseen  bond,  in  joy  or  woe. 

Shall  link  each  kindred  soul  to  soul. 

Often  may  death  and  sorrow  reign, 

And  glowing  hope  sink  down  and  die. 
But  kindred  hearts  in  joy  or  pain, 
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Shall  own  the  force  of  kindred  tie; 
And  thougli  in  distant  lands  we  roam. 

And  thou,t;li  tlie  deep  between  us  rolls, 
As  our  sad  thoujCfhts  turn  back  to  home 

True  friendship  shall  unite  our  souls. 

Many  a  lovely  face  and  form, 

Seen  here,  in  pride  of  youth,  to-tlay, 
Soon  bowed  by   Fate's  relentless  storm. 

Stem  Death's  cold  hand  may  sweep  away 
Yet  summer  flowers  will  often  bloom, 

And  these  lovetl  scenes  will  long-  remain, 
Rut  we,  alas!    this  si<ie  the  tomb, 

Shall  nevermore  all  meet  again. 

As  trembling  tear-drops  in  the  eye. 

Betray  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
So  doth,  at  times,  a  stifled  sigh 

Reveal  the  pain  it  costs  to  part : 
True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Let  sigh  and  trembling  tear-drop  tell 
That,  here,  each  kindred  heart  and  soul 

Now    deeply    feels — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 


A  song  by  Charles  M.  Dickinson  of  Cinghamton,  N.  Y., 
entitled  "Our  I'ioneers"  was  received  too  late  to  be  printed  in 
the  program.     We  make  room  for  the  third  and  fourth  stanzas : 

The  wild  forest  fell  'neath  the  axe's  sharp  knell ; 

The  spire  pointed  upward  in  place  of  the  pine ; 
There  the  anthem  was  sung,  there  prayer  found  a  tongue 

And  blessings  came  down  from  the  Father  divine. 
Soon  all  the  land  felt  their  resolute  hand ; 

The  broad  valleys  blossomed  which  labor  had  won ; 
The  hills  rearing  high  bared  their  heads  to  the  sky, 

And  Holyoke  uncovered  looked  up  to  the  Sun. 
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Now,  where  log  cabins  stood  in  tlie  opening  wood, 

The  swift  spindles  flash  and  the  huge  hammers  ring; 
Where  they  gathered  to  raise  hymns  of  gladness  and  praise, 

A  thousand  sweet  voices  the  same  anthems  sing; 
All  through  the  land,  the  beautiful  land. 

Are  voices  of  labor  on  every  hand, 
And  each  has  a  tone  that  is  party  our  own. 

For  it  honors  the  names  of  that  patriot  band. 


After  some  announcements  by  the  President,  the  meeting 
adjoumed  to  meet  at  College  Hall,  at  eight  o'clock,  for  the 
Reception. 

Promptly  at  that  hour,  College  Hall  was  thronged  with 
several  hundred  members  of  the  Family,  and  several  hours 
were  occupied  most  delightfully,  in  forming  accqaintances, 
tracing  the  branches  of  the  Family  tree,  music  and  social  inter- 
course. Kindred  hearts  seemed  to  readily  respond  to  each 
other,  and  many  of  the  acquaintances  there  formed  will  be  re- 
membered as  among  the  pleasantest  of  a  life-time. 
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"Amherst,  Mass., 
"Thursday,  August  9th,  1883. 

Business  meeting  of  the  Dickinson  Family. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  stated  briefly  the  proposal  to  form  a  permanent  or- 
ganization of  the  Dickinson  Family  and  the  objects  of  such  an 
organization. 

Moved,  That  we  do  form  a  permanent  organization  of  the 
Dickinson  Family,  by  the  choice  of  such  officers  as  may  be 
thought  necessar)-.      Carrieil. 

Moved,  That  M.  F.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  be  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.      Carried. 

Moved,  That  Francke  W.  Dickinson,  of  Springfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, be  the  Secretary  of  the  Association.      Carried. 

Moved,  That  the  Secretary  act  as  Treasurer  also.    Carried. 

Moved,  That  the  President  appoint  a  committee  to  report 
a  list  of  Vice-Presidents.      Carried. 

The  President  appointed  as  that  committee  Wharton 
Dickinson,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  Augustus  N.  Currier, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts ;  Henry  C.  Dickinson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 

Moved,  That  the  President  and  Secretar}',  with  the  fol- 
lowing named  gentlemen,  viz. :  George  IMontague,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts ;  x^ustin  Goodridge,  Westminster,  Vermont ; 
Leonard  A.  Dickinson,  Hartford,  Connecticut ;  Dr.  S.  W.  Dick- 
inson, Marion,  Virginia;  and  Edmund  N.  Dickinson,  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  serve  as  Executive  Committee.     Carried. 
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Moved,  That  the  following-  named  gentlemen,  viz. :  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Dickinson,  Lowell,  Alassachusetts ;  Wharton  Dick- 
inson, Scranton,  Pennsylvania;  Mahlon  H.  Dickinson,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Legh  Richmond  Dickinson,  Great 
Bend,  Pennsylvania;  and  Charles  M.  Dickinson,  Binghamton. 
New  York,  ser\'e  as  Historical  Committee.      Carried. 

Moved,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  publishing  the  historical  addre.'^s  of  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Dickinson,  and  such  portions  of  the  rest  of  the  exercises 
of  the  meetings,  August  8th  and  9th,  18S3,  as  they  see  fit. 
Carried. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  list  of  names  of  Vice- 
Presidents,  reported  the  following  list,  containing  one  from ' 
each  branch  of  the  family,  viz. : 

Massachusetts  Dickinsons— Thomas  A.  Dickinson.  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts  ;  Maryland  Dickinson.s— Samuel  T.  Dick- 
inson, New  York;  Virginia  Dickinsons — Judge  Asa  D.  Dick- 
inson, Springfield,  Worsham  Post-office,  Prince  Edwards 
County,  Virginia;  Pennsylvania  Dickinsons — Hiram  Corson, 
M.  D.,  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pennsylvania:  Scotch  Dickinsons 
— Thomas  Dickinson,  Guilford,  New  York. 

Moved,  That  the  report  be  accepted,  and  the  gentlemen 
named  be  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association.      Carried. 

Moved,  That  James  W.  Dickinson,  of  West  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  be  added  to  the  Vice-Presidents.      Carried. 

Moved,  In  view  of  the  long,  arduous  and  persevering  labor 
expended  by  the  Secretary.  Francke  W.  Dickinson,  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  Dickinson  meeting,  that 
the  members  of  this  meeting  tender  to  him  their  cordial,  hearty 
and  sincere  thanks.      Carried  by  a  rising  vote. 

Moved,  That  we  do  now  adjourn.      Carried. 

F.  W.  Dickinson, 

Secretary. 


At  the  close  of  the  Business  Meeting,  a  large  number  of 
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iMembers  of  tiie  Family  took  carriages  and  stages  in  waitin- 
for  an  excursion  to  Hadley  and  .Mount  Holvoke.  At  the  Had- 
ley  Cemetery  where  Natlianiel  Dickinson 'and  his  imme.Ii-a,- 
descendants  were  buried,  the  following  proceedings  were  had : 

H.^DLEY  Cemetery,  August  9th,  1S83. 
A  number  of  the  family,  on  the  wav  to  Mount  Holvoke 
stopped  for  a  visit  at  this  old  burial  place,  and  while  here'  it 
was 

Moved,  That  the  executive  committee  be  requested  to  take- 
measures  to  procure  and  erect  upon  the  old  familv  lot  in  Had- 
ley burial  ground,  a  suitable  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Deacon  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  one  of  the  original  settler's  of 
Hadley,  who  died  in  1676.     Carried. 

F.  W.  Dickinson, 

Secretary. 
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[Note    i.] 

Nathaniel  Dickinson. 

Nathaniel  Dickinson  settled  in  VVctliersfield  1637,  and 
in  the  year  1645  ^^^  was  elected  Town  Clerk,  and  was  a  Repre- 
sentative from  1646  to  1656.  In  1659  he  removed  to  Had- 
ley,  where  he  was  chosen  Freeman  in  1661,  and  was  Deacon 
and  First  Recorder.  He  changed  his  residence  to  Hatfield, 
Massachusetts,  for  a  few  years,  and  then  returned  to  Hadley, 

where  he  died  June  16,  1676.      He  married  Anne ,  and 

by  her  had  the  following  children : — first,  Samuel,  born  July 
1638;  second,  Obadiah.  born  April  15,  164 1 ;  third,  Nathaniel, 
bom  August,  1643;  fourth,  Nehemiah,  born  about  1644;  fifth, 
Hezekiah,  born  February,  1645 ;  sixth,  Azariah,  born  October 
4.  1648,  married  Dorcas,  slain  in  Swamp  fight  August  25,  1675  ; 
seventh,  Thomas  ;  eighth,  Joseph  ;  ninth,  John  ;  tenth,  Anna, 
or  Hannah,  who  married  (i)  January  10  or  June  16.  1670, 
John  Clary;    (2)  Enos  Kingsley,  of  Northampton. 


[Note  2.] 


All  English  authorities  agree  that  John  Dickinson,  Alder- 
man and  Burgess  of  Leeds,  was  the  first  to  bear  the  surname 
of  Dickinson.  Prior  to  that  they  simply  went  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  viz. ;  Walter  of  Kenson,  or  William  of  Kenson  ,etc. 

Wharton  Dickinson. 
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[Note   3.] 

This  ancient  coat  of  arms  consisted  of  a  gold  cross  be- 
tween four  hinds'  heads,  which  were  also  of  gold,  the  whole 
on  a  green  field,  with  a  hind's  head  in  gold  for  a  crest.  The 
motto  was,  Esse  Ottam  Vidcri.  "To  be  rather  than  to  api>car." 
(See  Sallust,  Catiline,  ch.  LIV,  for  origin  of  this  motto.) 

The  Dickinsons,  of  CIcypolc,  Lincolnshire,  and  Bradley, 
Staffordshire,  had  for  a  coat  of  arms:  Azure,  a  fess  between 
two  lions  passant  ermine.  Crest,  dcmi-lion  rampant,  per  pale 
ermine  and  azure. 

Dickinson,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1757.  His  arms  were: 
Azure,  a  chevron  between  three  croiscs  formee.  Or,  on  a  chief 
Argent,  a  qnatrefoil  purpose. 

Dickinson,  of  King  Weston :    Amis,  Or  a  bend,  engrailed 
between  two  lions  rampant,  gtdes. 

Dickinson,  of  Abbott  Hill:  Arms,  quarterly  first  and 
fourth  gules,  a  fess  ermine  between  two  lions  passant.  Crest, 
out  of  cloud,  a  cubit  arm  holding  a  branch  of  laurel  vert. 


[Note   4.] 
Branches  from   Symon  and  Catheryne   Dickenson. 

About  1575  Symon  Dickenson,  of  Bradley,  Staffordshire, 
married  Catheryne,  only  daughter  of  Hon.  Geoffrey  Dudley, 
second  son  of  Edward,  fifth  Lord  Dudley,  and  had  three  sons — 
First,  Edward;    second,  William;    third,  Charles. 

First — Edward  Dickenson,  of  Bradley,  married  Joyce 
Fowke,  of  Braewood.      Line  now  supposed  e.xtinct. 

Second — Rev.  William  Dickenson,  D.  D.,  rector  Appleton 
and  Besseleigh,  near  O.xford,  married  i\Iary,  daughter  of  Ed- 
mund Colepepper,  Esq.,  and  had  five  children — first,  Edmund ; 
second,  Francis;  third,  William;  fourth,  John;  fifth,  Eliza- 
beth. 
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First  branch — Edmund,  2^1.  D.,  of  London,  first  son  ^: 
William,  of  Applcton,  physician  to  King  Charles  II,  died  Ap.-.;. 
1707,  aged  eighty-three,  leaving  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Li  '.- 
dington,  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  first,  to  Sir  ■ , 
Shires,  and  second,  to  Baron  Blomberg. 

I.    JAMAICA   DICKINSONS. 

Second  branch — Francis,  second  son  of  William  of  A> 
pleton,  of  Barton,  Jamaica,  born  in  1632,  married  in  1GG2, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Stephen  Cro<jk,  and  dying  in  England  in 
1704,  left — first,  Jonathan  ;  second,  Caleb,  who  returned  to 
England;  third,  Benjamin. 

First — Jonathan  Dickinson  was  bom  in  the  Island  of 
Jamaica,  West  Indies,  about  1675.  He  married  there  Alary, 
sister  to  Colonel  Gale,  and  in  1699,  through  the  persuasions 
of  Samuel  Carpenter  and  Isaac  Norris,  came  to  Philadelphia- 
Here  he  soon  became  a  successful  merchant  and  a  prominent 
public  man.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1698 ;  Member 
of  Assembly,  1710,  1716,  1718,  1719;  Provincial  Councillor, 
1711  and  1722;  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  1712,  1717,  1719;  As- 
sociate Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  1715,  1718;  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  1718;  Master  in  Chancery,  1720.  Jonathan  Dickinson 
owned  "'The  Vineyard,"  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty 
acres,  part  of  Spingetsburg  manor,  Philadelphia  County,.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  eight  gentlemen  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
who  owned  a  four-wheel  coach.  He  died  in  1722,  leaving — 
first,  Jonathan,  who  married  Rachael  Humes,  a  Quakeress,  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  died  childless  in  1727;  second.  Joseph. 
who  joined  his  uncle  Caleb  in  England,  where  he  married  and 
had  one  daughter;  third,  Jolin,  who  died  unmarried;  fourth, 
Mary,  married  Francis  Jones,  of  Rliode  Island,  but  left  no 
issue ;  fifth,  Hannah,  who  married  Thomas  Masters  and  had 
Thomas  ;   died  in  infancy. 

Third  branch — William  of  xAbingdon,  third  son  of  Wil- 
liam of  Appleton,  had — first,  Thomas ;    second,  William. 
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II.    AYRSHIRE   DICKINSONS. 

First,  Thomas  of  Abingdon  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Moses  Thirkeld,  of  Lancashire;  removed  about  1670  to  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  between  Ayr  and  Catrine,  and  left — first, 
Moses ;    second,  Thomas  ;    third,  Josiah. 

These  three  brothers  in  1690  landed  in  Boston,  and  settled 
in  Deerfield,  afterwards  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts. 

First — From  Moses  descended  David,  or  David  Ebenezer, 
who  married  Sarah,  great-granddaughter  of  Governor  John 
Winslow.  lie  removed  to  Alilton,  Litchfield  County,  Connecti- 
cut, and  left  issue — first,  Oliver;  second,  Reuben.  Reuben 
married  Sarah  Gibbs,  but  left  no  issue.  Oliver  married  Mary 
Kirkham  Palmerlee,  and  had  issue — first,  Oliver,  born  1757; 
second,  Solomon,  born  1759;  third,  Mary,  born  1762;  fourth, 
David,  born  1766;  fifth,  Sarah,  born  1768;  sixth,  Daniel,  born 
1772;   seventh,  Abel,  born  1774;   eighth.  Desire,  bom  17S5. 

Oliver,  jr.,  married  Anna,  daughter  of  Daniel  Landon,  and 
had  issue — first,  Anson,  born  1779,  whose  adopted  children  are 
William  Dickinson  and  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  Honorable 
Truman  Smith;  second,  Raphael,  bom  17S1,  and  had  issue — 
first,  Sarah  ;  second,  Elizabeth  ;  third.  Leonard.  Third — Am- 
brose, born  17S3;  fourth,  Lucinda,  born  1785,  who  left  Mary 
Anne;  fifth,  Leonard,  born  about  1788;  sixth,  Henry,  bom 
1791,  left  Edwin;  seventh.  Anna;  eighth,  Daniel,  born  1795; 
ninth,  Anna  Landon,  born  1798;  tenth,  Andrew,  born  1801, 
father  of  Legh  Richmond  and  Helen  Catlin  Gesner  and  grand- 
father of  Irving  and  May  Dickinson,  and  of  Richmond,  and 
Anthon  Gesner. 

Solomon  left  by  his  first  wife,  Anna,  Amos,  Andros  and 
Harvey.  After  her  death  he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
his  second  wife  left  numerous  descendants  in  that  State,  and 
in  New  York.  Mary  married  John  Bissell.  David  left  David 
and  Roxana.  Sarah  married  Daniel  Landon.  brother  of  Anna, 
wife  of  Oliver  second.  Abel  left  Alphonso,  Letitia  and 
Amanda.      Desire  married  Daniel   Hall,  and  left  three  sons, 
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Williain,  Norman  and  Salmon,  and  four  daughters,  Lucy,  Mary, 
Sally  and  Janet. 

Second — From  Thomas,  descended  Thomas,  ancestor  ot 
Daniel  S.,  and  his  children. 

Third — Of  Josiah,  no  record  remains. 

Thomas,  the  second  of  the  brothers  from  Scotland,  had 
a  son  and  grandson  of  the  same  name.  The  third  Thomas 
was  born  about  1725.  He  settled  at  Hattield,  below  Amherst, 
in  Hampshire  County,  Massachusetts.  He  also  left  a  son 
Thomas,  who  married  Anne  Stevens,  of  tiatticld.  He  removed 
to  Salem,  on  the  Waterbury  river.  New  London  County,  Con- 
necticut. He  had  issue — first,  Anne,  born  about  1769;  second, 
Thomas,  born  about  1771;  third.  Samuel,  born  about  1773; 
fourth,  Daniel  T.,  born  about  1775;  fifth,  John,  bom  about 
1777;  sixth,  Charles,  born  about  1779;  seventh,  Nathaniel, 
born  about  1781. 

Thomas,  John,  Charles  and  Nathaniel,  removed  first  to 
Norfolk,  Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  about  1805  re- 
moved to  Genesee  County,  New  York.  Large  numbers  of 
their  descendants  are  to  be  found  in  Buffalo,  Geneva,  Roches- 
ter, Syracuse,  and  neighboring  places.  Andrew  B.  Dickinson, 
U.  S.  Minister  to  Nicaragua,  who  died  1873,  belonged  to  this 
branch.  Anne  Dickinson  married  William  Hubbard  and  had 
Samuel  Dickinson,  born  1799,  died  1865,  M.  C.  from  Coimecti- 
cut.  Samuel  Dickinson  (second  son)  married,  and  had — first, 
Samuel ;  second,  Anne,  who  married  Richard  Hubbard,  of 
Hamden,  antl  had — first,  Richard,  born  1814,  M.  C.  from  Con- 
necticut, Governor  Connecticut  1877-1878;  second,  Chester, 
bom  1818,  M.  C.  from  Connecticut.  Daniel  Tompkins  mar- 
ried Mary  Caulkins  (Hoadley)  of  Salem,  and  in  1798  removed 
to  Goshen,  twenty  miles  north-east  of  Salem,  where  he  cleared 
off  a  new  farm,  but  in  1807  he  removed  to  Chenango  County, 
New  York,  and  settled  at  Guilford.  He  had — first.  Erastus ; 
second,  John  R. ;  third.  Thomas  of  Guilford,  New  York ; 
fourth,  Daniel  Stevens;  fifth,  Ellen;  sixth,  Martin;  seventh, 
Pomona.  1 
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LONDON   AND  LEEDS  DICKINSONS. 

Second — William  of  London,  second  son  of  William  of 
Abingdon,  married  Judith  Dickinson,  and  had — first,  Thomas; 
second,  Nathaniel;    third,  Mary;    fourth,  Jane. 

Fourth  branch — John  of  Leeds  and  London,  fourth  son  of 
William  Appleton,  married  Mary  Rutter  and  had — first,  John; 
second,  Judith,    wife  of  William  of  London. 

Fifth  branch— Elizabeth,  fifth  child  of  William  of  Apple- 
ton,  was  married  to  Right  Rev.  Richard  Sterne,  D.D.,  Arch- 
bishop of  York. 

III.    VIRGINI.X    DICKINSONS. 

Third — Charles  of  London,  third  son  of  Symon  and  Cath- 
eryne  Dickenson,  married  Rachael  Carter,  and  dying  in  1633, 
left — first,  Walter;  second,  Henry;  third,  John.  All  three 
came  to  Virginia  in  1654.  Walter,  in  1660,  settled  near  Trap- 
pee,  Talbot  County,  Marvdand,  where  he  died,  1681.  By  Jane 
Yarrett  he  left  William  Dickenson,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Powell,  and  dying  in  1717,  left  Samuel,  who  by  Judith  Troth, 
his  first  wife,  left,  in  1760.  Henry,  who  left  Samuel,  who  left 
Samuel  S.,  who  left  Samuel,  who  left  Samuel  T. ;  by  Mary 
Calwalader,  his  second  wife,  Samuel  left  Governor  John  Dick- 
inson, of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  General  Philemon, 
of  New  Jersey. 


NEW  JERSEY  DICKERSONS. 

Walter  Dickinson,  or  Dickerson,  as  his  descendants  claim 
the  name  should  be  spelt,  settled  in  Hepburn,  Essex,  and  had 
several  children.  A  great-grandson  of  his  (for  such  he 
claimed  to  be),  Philemon,  left  England  in  1638  to  escape  the 
persecutions  of  Laud  and  the  High  Church  party.  In  1641  he 
was  admitted  a  freeholder  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  1645 
he  removed  to  Southold.  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  where 
he  died  in  1672.      By  his  will  of  June  20,  1665,  he  divided  his 
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property  between  liis  wife  Mary,  his  sons  Thomas  and  Peter, 
and  his  daugliters  Ehzabctli  and  Mary.  By  the  records  in  the 
Surrogate's  Office,  New  York,  it  will  be  seen  that  administra- 
tion papers  were  granted  to  his  vvitlow,  October  28,  1672.  His 
son  Peter  was  bom  in  Soutliold  1657;  married  a  daugliter  of 
Thomas  Reeve,  from  whom,  in  1707,  he  received  a  valuable 
real  estate.  Tie  died  in  1724  (the  year  of  his  son  Peter's  birth), 
leaving  issue — First,  John;  second,  Thomas,  jr.,  who  remained 
on  Long  Island:  third,  Joshua;  fourth,  Elizabeth:  fifth. 
Daniel;  sixth.  Mary;  seventh,  Catherine;  eiiirbth,  Peter,  Jr. 
Thomas,  Josliua,  Daniel  and  Peter,  in  1745,  removed  to  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey.  A  son  of  Daniel  removed  to  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  in  1795.  He  has  a  large  issue  living  in 
that  region,  one  of  whom,  Gamaliel,  seems  to  have  obtained 
quite  a  reputation. 

Thomas  Dickcrson.  jr.,  had  a  son  John,  who  had  in  turn 
David,  wdio  married  a  Miss  P.ailey  and  had — F"irst,  Cailey ; 
second,  Mahlon :  third.  Sylvester;  fourth,  Rachael  :  fifth. 
Caroline,  married  Mr.  Hentley.  of  Morristown ;  sixth.  Jane, 
married  Johnson,  of  Nashville.  Tennessee ;  seventh,  Margaret, 
married  William  Gordon,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey.  David  had 
a  sister,  Phcebe,  who  married  William  Ford,  of  Rockaway.  New 
Jersey. 

Rachael  Dickcrson  married  Alfred  Powers,  of  Phcenix- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  and  had — First,  Freeman;  second,  George, 
third,  Alfred  of  Scrnnton,  I'ennsylvania ;  fourth,  Plenry  ;  fifth, 
Lucius,  of  Scranton,  f^ennsylvania ;  sixth,  Elizabeth;  seventh, 
David. 

Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  Philemon  Dickcrson,  of  Long 
Island,  had  a  son  Walter,  who  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1761  ; 
he  had  a  son  Noohdiah,  who  died  recently,  over  eighty. 

Joshua,  the  second  son  of  the  elder  Peter  and  brother  of 
Daniel  and  Thomas,  jr.,  was  great-grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
Isaac  N.  Dickcrson.  of  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  ex- 
Member  of  Congress. 

Peter  was  a  member  of  the  First  Provincial  Congress  of 
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New  Jersey,  and  in  1776  raised  a  company  which  was  joined 
to  the  First  Regiment  of  Maxwell's  Brigade,  in  which  capacity 
he  did  good  service.  He  died  in  1780.  leaving — first.  Jonathan  ; 
second,  Philemon,  who  had — first,  Caleb,  who  had  two  sons, 
Samuel  T.  and  Caleb.  Samuel  T.  had  two  sons,  George  F. 
and  Samuel  T.        Caleb  had  one  son.  Joseph,  of  Ohio. 

Jonathan  was  born  September  20.  1747.  and  died  in  1S05, 
leaving — first,  Silas,  died  unmarried,  in  1833;  second.  Gover- 
nor Mahlon,  of  New  Jersey,  bom  1769,  died  at  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  October  5,  1853,  never  married;  third,  John,  M. 
D.,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  who  left  (i)  Mahlon  H..  a 
lawyer  of  some  note  in  Philadelphia;  fourth,  Sylvester;  fifth, 
Peter;  sixth,  Caroline,  married  F.  D.  Canfield  and  had  (i) 
Rev.  Frederick  D..  (2)  Augustus  C,  Mem])er  of  New  Jersey 
Legislature;  seventh,  Rebecca,  died  unmarried;  eighth,  Mar- 
garet, married  Lewis  Cass,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  and  had  (i) 
General  George  W.  Cass,  of  Pittsburg;  ninth,  Isaac;  tenth. 
Governor  Philemon,  of  New  Jersey,  born  1792,  died  December 
10,  1862.  at  Trenton,  and  had  (  i)  John  Henry.  (2)  Philemon. 
(3)  Edward,  the  famous  patent  lawyer;  tenth,  Mary,  married 
John  M.  Gould,  of  Paterson.  New  Jersey. 


[Note   5.] 
Will  of  Sir  Giliikrt  Grafton. 

The  following  is  from  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Talbot,  of  Grafton,  the  younger,  grandfather  of  Mrs. 
Symon  Dickenson.      It  bears  date,  October  19,   1542: 

"He  orders  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
John,  the  Evangelist,  adjoining  the  parish  of  White  Church, 
in  the  County  of  Salop,  and  a  tomb  of  marble  to  be  laid  on 
him ;  and  that  four  banners  be  carried  at  his  sepulture :  one 
of  the  Trinity,  another  of  the  Annunciation  of  Our  Lady,  the 
third  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  the  fourth  of  St.  An- 
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thony.  And  he  bequeaths  a  torch  an.l  tliree  shillin-s  four 
pence  to  every  church  his  l)ocly  come  i,y.  Also,  that  his'  execu- 
tors found  a  perpetual  charity  uithln  the  s^iid  chapel,  ami  pray 
for  his  soul,  the  soul  of  his  father  (Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the 
elder),  his  mother's  soul,  and  other  of  his  ancestors'  souls- 
and  the  priest  who  perfornie<l  these  masses  was  to  receive  five 
pounds  sterlin-  as  his  wa-es.  to  be  levied  of  his  lands  and 
tenements  in  White  Church. 

"And,  wiikreas.  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  his  father,  deceased, 
left  one  gown  of  clotii  of  -old,  one  robe  of  black  velvet  (used 
for  the  Order  of  the  Garter),  one  table  of  timber  for  the  altar 
in  said  chapel,  one  ima-e  of  Our  Lady,  the  Vir-in.  and  four 
imajres  of  wood,  and  one  hooV  lined    with   -old,  to  be  used 
within  the  said  chapel  :  he  now  wills  that  tliev  be  kept  in  a  coffer 
for  the  use  before  limited.      He  wills  to  his  wife.  Dame  Fli/a- 
beth  Talbot   (his  second  wife,  and  widow  of  Geor-e  .\vnton 
Esq.,  when  he  married  her),  all  the  iewels    she    had    at    her 
espousals;   as,  al.so.  le-acies  to  his  dau-hters.  Alar-aret.  wife 
of  Robert  Newport.  E.sq. ;    Elizabeth,  wife  of   Tohn' Littleton 
Esq.;    Eleanor,  wife  of  Geoff  rev    Dudley.    Esq.     (parents    of 
Cather>-ne  Dickenson),  and  Mary  Ta]!)ot.      To  his  eldest  son. 
Humphrey  Talbot,  he  befpieaths  his  manor  of  Lon-ford  •    and 
to  his  son,  Walter  Talbot,  lands  in  the  Citv  of  Worcester.     To 
his  grandsons,  the  Littletons,  and  his  nephews,  the  Talbots   he 
leaves  twenty  shillin-s  each.      He  constitutes  as  his  executors. 
his  son,  Humphrey  Talbot,  of  Longford ;  his  brother,  Sir  John 
Talbot,  of  Abbington  ;  and  his  spiritual  overseer  and  right  good 
lord,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester." 

This  will  was  proved  in  November.  1542,  showing  that  Sir 
Gilbert  made  it  on  his  dying  bed. 

Another  point  is  also  established  bv  the  will,  and  that  is 
the  date  of  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  Talbot  and  Geoffrev  Dud- 
ley. This  marriage  must  have  occurred  within  a  year  prior  to 
Sir  Gilbert's  death,  as  they  had,  as  yet,  no  issue,  else  legacies 
would  have  been  left  to  this  issue.  From  this  we  infer  that 
their  only  son,  Thomas,  of  Russels,  was  bom  in  1543,  and  their 
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only  daughter,  Catlieryne,  in  1545.  This  lady  was  married 
to  Synion  Dickenson  about  1575,  as  that  is  tlie  date  of  the  grant 
of  the  Dudley  Dickenson  arms. 

"Russels"  and  '"Dudley  Castle,"  the  seats  of  the  Lords 
Dudley  and  Bradley,  the  seats  of  the  Dickensons,  were  all 
within  five  miles  of  one  another ;  as  were,  also,  Reukridge  and 
Braewood,  from  the  first  of  which  William  Dickenson,  of 
Bradley,  took  his  wife,  Rachael  King,  and  from,  the  second  of 
which  Edward  of  Bradley,  took  his  wife,  Joyce  Fowke. 

For  an  interesting  description  of  Castle  Dudley,  built  by 
Dud  the  Saxon,  as  early  as  A.  D.  700,  see  Hugh  Miller's  First 
Impressions  of  England,  chapter  V. 

[Note  6.] 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson. 

Daniel  Stevens,  son  of  Daniel  T.  and  Mary  Caulkins 
Dickinson,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Goshen,  Connecticut.  Sep- 
tember nth,  1800.  He  was  the  fourth  of  a  family  of  eight 
children.  In  1806  the  family  removed  to  Chenango  Countv, 
New  York,  and  settled  in  the  town  of  Guilford.  Here  tlie 
subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  youth  mostly  in  the  hanly  and 
laborious  occupations  of  the  farm.  The  country  was  now, 
and  the  parents  possessed  and  instilled  into  their  children  those 
industrious,  self-reliant,  manly  qualities  which  took  deep  root 
in  the  nature  of  Daniel  S.,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  greatness  and  power. 

His  early  educational  advantages  were  meagre,  but  he  ac- 
quired a  thorough  practical  education,  and  having  aptitude 
for  study  and  a  fine  literary  taste,  he  pursued  a  system  of  self- 
education  and  extensive  reading  that  soon  made  him  well 
versed  in  the  classics,  in  poetry,  history,  the  various  branches 
of  science  and  general  literature.  He  remembered  what  he 
read  and  quoted  from  ancient  and  modern  writers  with  sur- 
prising fertility,  felicity  and  effect. 

About  the  age  of  seventeen  Daniel  S.  was  apprenticed  to 
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a  cloth-dresser  and  became  well-skilled  in  the  trade,  though 
he  never  pursued  it  to  any  extent  after  serving  his  apprenticV 
ship. 

From  1820  to  1825  his  time  was  mainly  occupied  in 
teaching,  and  he  also  commenced  the  study  of  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  182S,  and  commenced  practicing  law 
in  Guilford,  but  seeking  a  more  extensive  field  for  business, 
he  removed  to  Binghamton,  New  York,  in  183 1,  and  resided 
there  until  the  date  of  his  death.  In  1836,  he^  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  State  Senate,  where  he  at  once  took  high  rank 
among  the  leading  legislators  of  that  body.  At  the  close  of 
his  term  in  1840,  the  Democratic  State  Convention  nominated 
him  for  Lieutenant-Governor.  He  was  defeated,  though  re-' 
ceiving  five  thousand  more  votes  than  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dential ticket.  In  1S42  he  was  again  nominated  for  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and  elected. 

In  1844  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  in  1845  'le  was  elected  for  a  full  term  as 
his  own  successor.  For  several  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the  pro- 
minent measures  before  Congress  during  his  term  of  service, 
which  embraced  some  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  the  national 
histor>'.  A  resolution  offered  by  him  in  the  Senate  in  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  was  the  first  public  enunciation  of  "Popular  Sover- 
eignty," and  the  doctrine  thus  put  forth  was  finally  made  the 
basis  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 

In  1852  Mr.  Dickinson  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore,  and  here  occurred  an  in- 
cident which  well  illustrated  his  sharp  sense  of  honor  and  the 
sterling  qualities  of  his  character.  The  Convention  had  bal- 
loted for  four  days  without  result.  It  was  conceded  that 
Virginia  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  On  the  fifth  day,  the 
Virginia  delegation  nominated  and  voted  solidly  for  Mr.  Dick- 
inson amid  much  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  delegate  for  General 
Cass.  As  Cass  was  still  a  candidate,  Mr.  Dickinson  did  not 
think  it  honorable  to  permit  his  name  to  be  placed  in  nomina- 
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tion.  He  firmly  and  promptly  declined  the  proffered  honor. 
Virginia  then  brou-ht  forward  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce, 
and  he  was  nominated  and  elected. 

In  1S53  ^ir.  Dickinson  was  appointed  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  hut  declined  the  appointment.  From  the 
close  of  his  service  in  the  Senate  until  1861,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  his  profession,  with  conspicuous  success.  His  noble 
and  patriotic  devotion  to  his  country  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Rebellion,  is  too  well  remembered  to  need  extensive 
reference.  Though  he  had  been  an  earnest  Democratic  par- 
tisan for  many  years,  he  quickly  cast  off  party  ties  and  threw 
his  whole  heart,  his  great  iniluence  and  commanding  talents 
into  the  cause  of  the  Union.  His  prompt  action  and  eloquent 
speeches  were  very  effective  in  breaking  up  partv  lines  and 
uniting  the  North  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

The  political  campaign  of  1861  took  shape  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Union  party,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  naturally  became 
one  of  its  leaders.  He  was  nominated  for  the  highest  office 
then  about  to  become  vacant,  that  of  Attorney-General,  and 
elected  by  one  hundred  thouand  majority. 

In  1863,  he  was  tendered  an  appointment  as  Judge  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  but  declined  it.  In  1S65  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  appointed  him  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  which  office  he  accepted,  and 
was  discharging  its  duties  when  he  died  suddenlv  in  New 
York,  April  12th,  1866. 

In  1822.  Mr.  Dickinson  married  Lydia  Knapp,  a  most 
lovely  and  admirable  woman.  Four  children,  one  son  and 
three  daughters,  blessed  that  union,  two  of  whom,  Mrs.  Lydia 
L.  D.  Courtney,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  Mary  S.'  D.  Mygatt, 
of  Brooklyn,  still  survive.  Mrs.  Mygatt  and' family  attended 
the  Amherst  Reunion. 

Though  Mr.  Dickinson  won  conspicuous  position  in 
National  affairs,  it  was  in  the  home  circle  that  his  greatness 
appeared  to  the  best  advantage.  The  domestic  virtues  bore 
their  richest  fruit  in  his  character.      In  all  his  social  relations 
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he  was  most  genial  and  winning,  and  his  popularity  in  the  city 
where  he  lived,  was  so  great  that  when  he  died,  the  expressions 
of  sorrow  were  as  profound  and  universal  as  if  death  had 
entered  every  home. 

[Note   7.] 

Philemon,  Salem,  tanner,  came  with  Benjamin  Cooper, 
of  Brampton  County,  SufTolk,  as  one  of  his  servants.  Em- 
barked May  ID,  1637,  in  tlie  JMary  Ann,  from  Yarmouth;  had 
grant  of  land  1637;  administrator  of  the  cliurch  1641  ;  free- 
man, June  2,  1641  ;  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas  Payne, 
of  Salem;  had  baptised  tlicre  Mary,  March  20,  1642;  Thomas, 
March  10.  1644;  Elizabeth.  Recorded  as  freeman  of  Con- 
necticut, but  his  will  was  proved  in  New  York,  where  his 
widow  was  made  administrator  October  28,  1672.  This  name 
uniform  with  Dickerson  in  Nev.-  York,  recorded  as  it  isfoun-d 
in  Augmentation  Office,  Westminster  Hall,  on  the  return  from 
custom  house  at  Yarmouth,  but  the  name  at  baptism  is  spelt 
Felcman. — Savage's  Gcncaloc^y,  Nczv  England. 


[Note  8.] 

Governor  M.milon  Dickerson. 

Mahlon  Dickerson,  whose  ancestor  Philemon  came  from 
England  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  and  thence  removed 
in  1645,  to  Sufltolk  County,  Long  Island,  was  the  grandson 
of  Peter  Dickerson,  who  in  1745  removed  from  Long  Lsland 
to  Morris  County,  New  Jersey,  and  the  second  son  of  Jonathan 
Dickerson.  He  was  Quartermaster  General  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Recorder  of  Philadelphia ;  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Member  of  New  Jersey  Legislature ;  Associate  Judge  of 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and 
United  States  Senator  for  seventeen  years,  1817  to  1834; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  1834  to  1838;  United  States  Dis- 
trict Judge ;    President  of  American  Institute.      He  was  bom 
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in  1769,  and  died  at  Morristown,  Xew  Jersey,  October  5,  1853. 
He  was  never  married. 


[Note  9.] 
Governor  Philemon  Dickerson. 

Philemon,  tentli  son  of  Peter  and  brotlier  of  Governor 
Mahlon  Dickerson,  was  born  1792,  and  died  December  10, 
1862,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He  was  I^Iember  of  Conc^ress 
from  New  Jersey  from  1833  fo  1835,  and  ai^ain  from  1839  to, 
1841  ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey  from  1836  to  1837.  In  1842 
hj  succeeded  his  brother  as  United  States  District  Judge,  liold- 
ing  the  office  until  his  death. 


[Note   10.] 
President  Jonathan  Dickinson. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Hezekiah.  fifth  of  Nathaniel's  children, 
and  of  Abigail,  daughter  of  Samuel  Blackman,  of  Stratford, 
was  born  at  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  April  22,  1668.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  in  Hatfield.  He  graduated  at  Yale 
College  1706;  in  1708  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  settled  at  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  He  preached  regularly 
to  six  or  seven  congregations.  He  not  only  exerted  a  per- 
manent influence  in  building  up  churches,  but  was  an  ack- 
nowledged leader  in  the  old  synod  of  Philadelphia,  and,  subse- 
quently, in  the  synod  of  New  York.  Although  sound  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Westminster  confession,  he  firmly  opposed 
the  binding  authority  of  uninspired  confessions  and  creeils. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the  synod  of  New  York. 
He  warmly  espoused  Indian  missions,  and  was  instrumental 
in  founding  and  securing  a  charter  for  Nassau  Hall  (Prince- 
ton College).      He  was  elected   President,   but  only  lived  to 
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perform  tlie  duties  a  single  year.  Dr.  Gillett  (History  Pres- 
byterian Church,  I.  40)  characterizes  him  as  a  man  of  "rare 
sagacity,  cahn  judgment  and  unsliirking  firmness."  Dr.  John 
Erskine  said  that  the  British  Isles  had  not  produced  any 
writers  on  divinity,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  equal  to  Dickin- 
son and  Jonathan  Edwards.  He  died  October  17,  1747.  {v. 
Schaff'Hcrzog  Encydopccdia;  Spragitc's  Annals;  Judd's 
History  of  Hadlcy,  arranged  by  L.  M.  Boltzcood,  of  Amherst.) 


[Note   ii.] 

There  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  believing  that 
Nathaniel  was  buried  in  the  old  Hadley  burying  ground,  near 
the  grave  of  his  descendant,  Nehemiah. 


[Note   12.] 

Samuel  was  the  ancestor  of  a  large  number  of  the  Am- 
herst Dickinsons.  His  son  Ebenezer,  born  February  2,  1681, 
married  Hannah  Frary.  and  had  eight  children.  Nathan  (or 
Nathaniel),  son  of  Ebenezer,  born  May  30.  1712,  moved  from 
Hatfield  to  Amherst  in  1742,  and  built  the  house  on  East  street, 
which  is  now  .standing.  He  had  three  wives  and  three  sets  of 
children — fourteen  in  all.  By  Thankful  Warner  he  had, 
Nathan,  bom  October  19,  1695;  Ebenezer,  born  January  3, 
1741 ;  Irene,  bom  July  13,  1743:  Enos,  born  ^larch  28,  1746. 
By  Joanna  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  he  had,  Azariah,  bom 
March  6,  1752;  Elihu.  born  October  14,  1753;  Shelah,  bom 
September  20,  1755;  Thankful,  bom  March  15,  1758;  Lois, 
baptized  August  5,  1759;  Asa,  born  JMay  10,  1761  ;  Levi; 
Joanna,  baptised  April  6,  1766.  By  Judith  Hosmer  he  had 
Stephen,  baptised  July  6,  1770. 
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[Note   13.] 

Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson. 

Timothy  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  of  Nathan  and 
Esther  Dickinson.  His  father,  who  died  August  3,  1825,  aged 
ninety,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Amherst.  For  seventy 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  was  "a 
kind  neighbor,  a  warm  friend,  and  aftectionate  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life."  His  mother  was  Esther  Fowler,  of  West- 
chester, Connecticut.  She  was  in  sympathy  with  all  best 
things,  and  trained  her  children  to  obedience,  loyalty  to  duty 
and  self-reliance. 

At  sixteen,  Timothy  joined  the  American  army  at  Ticon- 
derago,  sen-ing  his  country  as  a  soldier  for  fifteen  months. 
He  prepared  for  college  at  Northampton,  under  Dr.  Dwight, 
afterward  president  of  Yale  College ;  was  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth in  1785,  and  appointed  preceptor  of  Moore's  Charity 
School,  connected  with  the  college.  He  studied  theology  with 
Rev.  David  Tappan,  minister  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and 
at  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire,  and  was  settled  at  Holliston, 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Tappan  preaching  his  ordination  sermon, 
February  i8,  17S9. 

In  November  he  married  ^Margaret,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Joshua  Prentiss,  who  was  for  forty-two  years  pastor  in 
Holliston. 

The  following  inscription  marks  the  stone  over  his  grave: 

"Rev.  Timothy  Dickinson,  .\.  M. 

"He  was  twenty-four  years  pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 

"in  this  town. 

"He  was  bom  at  Amherst,  in  this  state, 

"June  25,  1761. 

"Died  July  6,  1813.      Age  LH." 

"He  was  interesting  and  beloved  in  all  his  relations  of  life, 
constant  in  his  e.xertions  to  do  good,  and  ardent  in  his  desire 
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for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  As  a  preacher  he  was  animated, 
pungent  and   evangelical.       lie   zealously   defended   the   faith  \ 

once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  faithfully  tau.q-ht  the  distin-  '; 

guishing  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  lived  as  he  died,  an  ex- 
ample of  what  he  taught."  I 

Dr.   Emmons,   in   his   discourse   delivered  at  the   funeral,  '] 

says:  "Nature  endowed  Mr.  Dickinson  with  that  placid 
countenance,  those  social  virtues  and  mental  excellonces  which  , 

attracted  the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  Ife  was  very  apparently 
the  man  of  God,  who  exhihited  the  reality  and  beauty  of  re- 
ligion in  his  private  converation,  as  well  as  in  his  public  and 
official  conduct.  He  hatl  a  clear,  strong  and  pleasant  voice, 
which  enabled  him  to  speak  with  peculiar  propriety  and 
energy." 

Rev.  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  historical  discourse,  wrote:  "An 
aged  member  of  this  Church,  who  remembers  Mr.  Dickinson, 
says  'he  was  very  social  and  lively.  I  never  had  an  idea  or 
heard  that  he  had  a  failing.'  " 

Of  himself,  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "I  have  got  into  the 
habit  of  doing  almost  everything  I  do  by  extraordinary  effort. 
When  I  read,  I  do  it  with  dispatch.  When  I  write,  I  am 
obliged  to  accomplish  so  much  in  such  a  time.  When  I  jour- 
ney, the  rain  must  be  very  hard  to  hinder  my  progress.  I 
am  ever  engaged  in  the  object  before  me. 

"I  can  differ  from  a  benevolent  man  and  not  shun  his 
house,  and  so  can  he  from  me. 

"I  am  very  much  disgusted  with  neutrals.  Let  the  truth 
come  out.     Let  men  not  be  ashamed  to  appear  what  they  are." 

He  published  several  occasional  sermons,  one  of  which 
was  preached  in  iSii,  before  the  ^Lassachusctts  Missionary 
Society,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 


[Note  14.] 
Governor  John  Dickinson. 
John  Dickinson,  of  Dover,  Delaware,  was  born  at  "Croise- 
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dore,"  the  seat  of  his  father,  Judge  Samuel  Dickinson,  near 
Trappe,  Talbot  County,  3.1aryland.  Xovember  S,  1732.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia.  After  study- 
ing law  in  Philadelphia,  he  spent  three  years  at  the  Temple, 
in  London ;  he  returned  to  xA.merica  and  practiced  in  Phila- 
delphia, lie  was  member  of  Delaware  Assembly  1760,  of 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  from  1762  to  1776,  and  of  the  General 
Congress  1765 ;  Member  of  the  First  Revolutionary  Congress 
in  1774,  and  a  member  in  subsequent  years.  In  June,  1776, 
he  opposed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  motion 
was  considered  by  Congress,  because  he  doubted  the  policy  of 
that  particular  measure,  "without  some  preliminary  trial  of 
our  strength,"  and  before  the  terms  of  Confederation  were 
settled  and  foreign  assistance  made  certain.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  Declaration,  he  was,  however,  llic  only  member 
of  Congress  who  marched  to  face  the  enemy.  He  accompanied 
his  regiment  to  Elizabeth  Town  in  July,  to  repel  the  invading 
enemy,  and  he  remained  there  until  the  end  of  the  time  of  ser- 
vice. In  1779,  he  was  member  of  Congress  from  Delaware,  and 
in  1781  was  President,  or  Governor  of  Delaware.  In  17S2  he 
was  chosen  Captain-General  and  Commander-in-chief  in  and 
over  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  remained  in 
office  from  November,  1782,  to  October,  1785.  In  1783,  with 
Benjamin  Rush  and  others,  he  founded  the  college  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  named  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  Dickinson  College.  From  1783  to  his  death,  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  died,  iSoS,  aged 
75  years. 

In  November,  1767,  he  began  to  publish  his  celebrated 
letters  against  the  acts  for  taxation  of  the  Colonies,  in  which 
writing  he  supported  the  liberties  of  his  countr\',  and  con- 
tributed much  toward  the  American  Revolution.  Of  the 
eloquent  and  important  State  papers  issued  by  the  First  Con- 
gress, he  wrote  the  principal  ones.  His  political  writings  were 
published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  1801.      He  was  the  acknowl- 
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edged  author  of  the  system  of  electing  United  States  Senators 
by  the  State  Legislatures.  For  full  account  of  John  Dickin- 
son's life  and  public  semices,  see  article  by  Wharton  Dickin- 
son, in  Magazine  of  American  History,  September,  1883. 


[Note    15] 
Hon.   S-amuel  Fowler  Dickinson. 

Samuel  Fowler,  the  youngest  son,  and  seventh  of  the 
eight  children  of  Nathan  and  Esther  (Fowler)  Dickinson,  was 
bom  in  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  October  19,  1775.  He  was 
trained  by  the  same  maternal  hand  as  his  brother,  and  with 
like  results  of  character  and  piety.  Gentle  and  sensitive,  and 
with  more  than  ordinary  mental  gifts,  he  was  one  of  the  best 
beloved  in  his  home  by  brothers  and  sisters,  and  was  encour- 
aged by  his  parents  to  follow  liis  taste  for  study.  After  in- 
struction by  Judge  Strong  of  .\niherst,  he  entered  Dartmouth 
College  at  sixteen,  and  maintaining  high  rank  as  a  scholar, 
graduated  in  18 15  with  the  second  honor,  of  Latin  salutatorian. 
Accepting  an  invitation  to  become  principal  of  the  Academy 
at  New  Salem,  he  taught  one  year  with  marked  success,  but 
a  severe  illness  overtaking  him,  and  working  a  hope  for  his 
spiritual  life,  changed  his  plan  of  work.  Uniting  with  the 
Congregationalist  Church,  he  was  elected  a  deacon  at  twenty- 
one,  and  for  forty  years  "filled  the  office  well."  He  began  the 
study  of  theology  with  his  brother  Timothy  at  Holliston.  Be- 
tween these  brothers  there  was  an  affinity  and  love  like  that 
of  David  and  Jonathan,  and  he  was  watched  over  with  parental 
tenderness.  But  he  needed  a  more  active  life,  and  entered  the 
law  office  of  his  former  teacher.  Judge  Strong,  and  having  com- 
pleted his  legal  studies,  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
his  native  town.  His  sucess  was  so  great  that  it  is  said  "he 
did  more  business  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Hampshire  County." 

The  magnetism  of  his  nature  attracted  friends  and  placed 
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him  in  offices  of  trust  and  of  leadership.  For  fifteen  vears, 
from  1804  to  1818,  he  was  Town  Clerk  of  Amherst.  In  1827 
he  was  chosen  a  Representative  to  the  State  Legislature,  or 
"General  Court,"  and  again  as  Senator.  He  never  disappointed 
the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  falsity  of  word  or  deed. 

In  1802  he  was  married  to  Lucretia  Gunn,  of  Amherst. 
The  romance  of  their  marriage  would  be  interesting  to  relate. 
Five  sons  and  four  daughters  gave  these  parents  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  education  and  training.  The  need  of  wider 
facilities  for  education  prompted  him,  with  others,  to  estab- 
lish Amherst  Academy.  A  building,  apparatus  and  the  best 
teachers  were  secured  at  large  outlay,  making  it  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  state.  Young  men  needing  aid  in  obtain- 
ing an  education  were  always  encouraged  and  assisted  by  his 
liberality. 

Samuel  Fowler  Dickinson  was  chief  and  foremost  in 
founding  Amherst  College.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men  to 
whose  exertions,  through  opposition  and  discouragement,  this 
institution  owes  its  existence.  He  expended  time,  labor,  in- 
fluence and  money  to  bring  about  this  result,  and  after  years 
of  conflict  saw  his  perseverance  crowned  with  success.  The 
number  of  ministers  and  missionaries  it  has  sent  forth,  greater 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  age  than  any  other  Colle§-e  in 
the  countr\-,  is  the  answer  to  his  prayer.  Upon  its  walls  over 
his  name  might  be  inscribed,  "Si  uionuinentiim  requiris,  cir- 
ciunspicc" 

In  his  family  and  in  public  life  he  gave  proof  that  a 
Christian  is  the  "highest  style  of  man."  "An  excellent  spirit 
was  in  him."  His  large-heartedness  and  desire  to  help  those 
in  need  sometimes  overtaxed  his  judgment,  and  his  name  was 
often  endorsed  on  notes  to  a  large  amount,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  furnish  the  money  for,  while  several  men  thus  helped 
lived  in  affluence  on  his  bounty,  without  recognizing  the  source. 
His  public  spirit  was  shown  in  planting  trees  bv  the  highway. 
When  asked  what  l>enefit  tl)is  would  be  to  him,  he  would  re- 
ply, "Somebody  will  be  benefited  if  not  I." 
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He  allowed  himself  but  four  hours  of  sleep,  studying-  and 
reading  till  midnight,  and  rising-  at  four  o'clock  he  often 
walked  to  Pelham  or  some  other  town  before  breakfast. 
Going  to  court  at  Northampton,  he  would  catch  up  his  green 
bag  and  walk  the  whole  seven  miles.  "/  cannot  wait  to  ride," 
he  would  say  to  those  who  suggested  that  many  horses  in  his 
stable  w-ould  be  idle,  and  outwalked  the  stage,  with  its  four- 
in-hand,  to  Northampton.  Bread,  cheese  and  cotfce,  apples 
and  old  cider  before  breakfast  were  almost  his  sole  diet.  No 
man  could  outwork  him.  mentally  or  physically.  He  was  ill 
but  once  in  many  years,  till  his  last  sickness  of  one  week. 

The  loving  daughter,  who  has  traced  these  outlines  of  her 
noble  father,  says:  "I  never  saw  him  laugh  but  once,  yet  he 
was  always  cheerful  and  genial;  always  had  the  right  word 
in  the  right  place  for  every  one,  and  could  make  himself  agree- 
able to  all  classes  of  men,  showing  his  appreciation  of  every 
effort. 


[Note  16.] 
Rev.  Austin  Dickinson. 

Austin,  the  son  of  Azariah  and  Mary  (Eastman)  Dickin- 
son, and  an  elder  brother  of  Baxter  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  was 
born  in  Amherst,  }ilassachusetts,  February  19,  1791.  He  be- 
longed to  the  sixth  generation  of  Nathaniel's  descendants. 
His  mother  was  eminently  pious,  wise  and  faithful,  and  deeply 
impressed  these  qualities  upon  her  son. 

He  graduated  with  honor  from  Dartmouth  College  in 
1813.  Though  laboring  under  great  disadvantages  from  in- 
firm health  and  consequent  religious  depression,  he  was  re- 
markable in  all  branches  of  study.  He  was  a  deep  thinker  and 
a  strong,  original  writer. 

After  several  years  spent  in  study,  travel  and  teaching. 
he  was  liccnsetl  to  preach  by  the  North  Association,  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,   February  2,    1819.       His   imperfect  health 
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prcventinc;-  his  accepting  a  pastorate,  he  traveled  in  the  North 
and  South,  preaching  and  visiting  colleges,  seminaries  and 
churches,  forming  missionary  societies,  establishing  schools, 
organizing  Bible  and  tract  distributions,  and  promoting  circu- 
lation of  religious  periodicals. 

In  182 1,  through  his  instrumentality,  $35,000  were  ob- 
tained for  Maryville  College.  Tennessee ;  and  in  1822,  $30,000 
for  Amherst  College,  and  $50,000  for  her  charity  fund,  were 
secured,  under  his  agency.  In  this  work,  and  in  procuring 
a  charter  against  strong  opposition,  he  continued  two  years. 
Dr.  Humphrey,  president  of  the  college,  said:  "Mr.  Dickin- 
son brought  inllucnce  to  bear  upon  the  public  mind  which  few 
men  could  have  wielded,  and  for  which  the  college  is  more 
indebted  than  one  in  a  hundred  of  its  friends  is  aware  of." 

As  a  preacher  'Sh.  Dickinson  e.-ccited  great  attention  at 
the  very  commencement  of  his  career.  There  was  an  imposing 
magnificence  in  his  style,  a  grandeur  in  his  imagery,  and  a 
calm  but  impressive  solemnity  of  voice  and  utterance,  which 
produced  a  sublime,  sombre  eloquence,  that  possessed  for  every 
intellectual  listener  an  inexpressible  charm. 

On  April  19,  1826,  !Mr.  Dickinson  was  ordained  an  evan- 
gelist, at  Amherst,  and  soon  after  entered  upon  his  next  enter- 
prise, the  improvement  of  the  American  pulpit.  To  this  end 
he  established  The  National  Preacher,  which  soon  attained 
great  popularity.  He  devoted  his  time  and  his  income  to  the 
advancement  of  benevolent  institutions,  denying  himself  even 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  life,  that  he  might  have  more  to  give. 

In  183 1  he  visited  England  for  health,  attended  many 
pastoral  meetings,  preaching  to  many  congregations.  During 
this  tour  he  carefully  informed  himself  respecting  the  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  organizations  of  Great  Britain,  and  made 
many  valuable  acqaintances. 

In  1844  he  commenced  the  crowning  work  of  his  life,  the 
introduction  of  religious  intelligence  into  secular  papers. 
Much  tact  was  necessary  in  this  enterprise,  and  for  over  five 
years  he  labored  with  increasing  results,  attending  in  all  parts 
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of  the  country,  religious  anniversaries  and  conventions,  and 
furnishing  simultaneous  reports  to  the  leading  papers  of  the 
United  States,  working  night  and  day  with  untiring  energ;/ 
in  this  great  enterprise.  Overtaxed  by  his  exertions,  he  was 
seized  with  cholera  in  New  York,  while  resting  in  the  family 
of  his  brother,  and  died  August  15,  1849.  '"  the  midst  of  en- 
larged plans  for  advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  He  was 
buried  at  Amherst,  and  friends  erected  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
monument  over  his  grave. 


(Note  17.] 
Rev.  B.\xter  Dickinson.  D.  D. 

Bom  at  Amherst.  Massachusetts,  April  14,  1795.  His 
parents  were  Azariah  Dickinson  (a  great-grandson  of  Xche- 
miah,  fourth  son  of  Nathaniel),  and  ]Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Eastman,  of  Amherst.  Graduated  at  Yale,  1817;  valedictorian 
at  Andover,  1821 ;  pastor  of  the  Congregationalist  Church, 
Longmeadow,  Massachusetts,  1823-1S29:  of  Third  Presbyterian 
Church,  Newark.  N.  J.,  1829-1835:  Professor  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology.  Lane  Theological  Seminar}'. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1835-1839;  and  in  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1839- 1847:  Secretary  of  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  at  Boston.  ]\Iassachusetts :  1S59-186S 
in  charge  with  his  daughters  of  a  successful  seminarv'  for 
young  ladies,  in  Lake  Forest,  Indiana.  The  closing  years  of 
his  life  were  spent  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where  he  died 
December  7,   1875. 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  prominent  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  his  "Alarm  to  Distillers,"  a  prize  essay,  published 
by  the  Tract  Society,  was  widely  circulated.  He  was  author 
of  "Letters  to  Students,"  republished  in  England,  and  pub- 
lished many  sermons. 

In   1839  he  was  chosen   Second  Moderator  of  the  New 
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School  General  Assembly.  The  most  remarkable  production 
of  his  pen  was  "The  True  Doctrines,"  embodied  in  the  protest 
of  the  minority  against  the  exscinding  acts  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1837.  This  document  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  the  famous  Auburn  Convention,  and  thence  known  as  the 
Auburn  Declaration.  It  was  accepted  by  the  two  Presbyter- 
ian Churches  when  they  again  became  one,  as  the  symbol  of 
their  doctrinal  harmony. 

Dr.  Dickinson  was  revered  for  learning,  loyalty  to  the 
truth.  Christian  moderation  and  sound  judgment.  As  a 
preacher  he  depended  for  effect  more  on  the  truth  than  on  the 
arts  of  the  orator.  He  filled  with  marked  ability  the  respon- 
sible positions  held  by  him. 

Dr.  Dickinson  married,  June  4,  1823,  2^Iartha.  daughter 
o^  Jotham  Bush,  of  Boylston,  Massachusetts.  Nine  sons  and 
daughters  were  born.  The  first,  Richard  Salter  Storrs,  was  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  rare  promise,  who  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  at  thirty-two.  William  Cowper  is  also  an 
honored  minister  in  Indiana.  Mary  Taylor,  Harriet  Austin 
and  Isabella  Halstead  are  the  surviving  daughters. 


[Note    r8.] 
Gener.-\l  Philemon  Dickinson. 

Philemon  Dickinson  was  born  at  Croisedore.  Talbot 
County,  IMaPiland,  April  15,  1739.  He  was  the  son  of  Judge 
Samuel  Dickinson  and  ]\Iary  Cadwalader,  and  youngest  brother 
of  Governor  John  Dickinson.  He  graduated  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1757:  was  signer  "Non  Importation  Re- 
solutions," November  7,  1765;  Colonel  First  New  Jersey 
Militia,  August  to  October,  1775;  Brigadier-General,  October, 
1775,  to  June,  1777;  Major-General.  June,  1777,  to  October, 
1781  ;  Member  New  Jersey  Provincial  Convention,  June,  1776; 
Chief  Commissioner,  Loan  Office,  New  Jersey,  1781  to  1782; 
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Member  Continental  Con,c;ress,  17S2  to  1783;  Vice-President 
New  Jersey  State  Council,  17S3  to  1785;  Capital  Commis- 
sioner,  1784;  United  States  Senator,  1790  to  1793.  He  died 
February  4.  1809. 

General  Philemon  Dickinson  was  distinguislied  for  his 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  for  the  very  important 
services  which  he  rendered  in  his  military  capacity  at  different 
stages  of  the  war,  and  afterwards  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

When  the  main  army  took  up  its  quarters  at  Morristown. 
after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  General  Dickinson  was  stationed 
on  the  west  shore  of  the  Millstone  river,  one  of  the  nearest 
posts  to  the  enemy,  and  there  repelled  a  force.  Washington 
says  of  this  affair:  "'General  Dickinson's  behavior  reflects 
the  highest  credit  on  him,  for.  though  his  troops  were  all  new, 
he  led  them  through  the  river  middle  deep  under  a  severe  fire. 
and  gave  the  enemy  so  severe  a  charge  that,  although  sup- 
ported by  three  field  pieces,  they  gave  way,  left  their  'convoy 
and  fled." 

John  Hancock,  President  of  Congress,  wrote  to  Governor 
Livingston,  of  New  York,  requesting  in  the  name  of  Congress, 
that  he  would  appoint  General  Dickinson  to  command  the 
militia,  and  expressed  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  devoted- 
ness  to  the  cause. 


[Note   19.] 

Letter  from  Daniel  IVcbster. 

"Washington,  September  27,  '50. 
"My  Dear  Sir: — Our  companionship  in  the  Senate  is  dis- 
solved. After  this  long  and  important  session  you  are  about 
to  return  to  your  home,  and  I  shall  try  to  find  leisure  to  visit 
mine.  I  hope  we  may  meet  each  other  again,  two  months 
hence,  for  the  discharge    of    our    duties,    in    our    respective 
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stations  in  tlie  Governinctit.  P.ut  life  is  uncertain,  and  I  have 
not  felt  willing-  to  take  leave  ':>f  you  without  placing  in  vour 
hands  a  note,  containing  a  few  words  which  1  wish  to  say- 
to  you. 

"In  the  early  part  of  our  acquaintance,  my  dear  sir.  oc- 
currences ti^ok  i)lace  which  I  reineniher  with  constantly  in- 
creasing regret  and  pain  ;  liccause.  the  mr>re  I  have  known  of 
you,  the  greater  have  hecn  niv  esteem  for  your  character  and 
my  respect  for  your  talents.  Dut  it  is  your  nolile.  able,  manly 
and  patriotic  conduct  in  support  of  the  great  measures  of  this 
session,  which  has  eiUircly  won  my  heart  and  secured  my 
highest  regard.  I  hope  you  may  live  long  to  serve  vour  coun- 
tryr,  but  I  ilo  not  think  you  are  ever  likely  to  see  a  crisis  in 
which  you  may  be  able  to  do  so  much,  either  for  your  own  dis- 
tinction or  for  the  public  good.  You  have  stood  where  others 
have  fallen ;  you  have  advanced  with  firm  and  manlv  step 
where  others  have  wavered,  faltered  and  fallen  back,  and  for 
one  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  to  commend  your  conduct  out 
of  the  fulness  (^f  an  honest  heart. 

"This  letter  needs  no  reply ;  it  is,  I  am  aware,  of  very 
little  value,  but  1  have  thought  you  might  be  willing  to  re- 
ceive it  and,  perhaps,  to  leave  it  where  it  would  be  seen  by 
those  who  shall  come  after  \ou. 

"I  pray  you,  when  ycm  reach  your  own  threshold,  to  re- 
member me  most  kindly  to  your  wife  and  daughter,  and  I  re- 
main, my  dear  sir,  with  the  truest  esteem, 

"Your  Friend  and  C'bt.  Servt., 

"Daniel  Webster. 
"Hon.  D-\nl.  S.  Dickinson, 

"U.  S.  Senate." 


[Note   20.] 
Dr.  Ed.mund  Dickenson. 
Edmund,  the  eldest  son  of  Rev.  William  Dickenson,  of 
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Appleton.  was  born,  1624,  at  Appleton ;  dit'd  in  London,  1707, 
leaving-  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Ladchnj^ton,  an  only  daught-.r, 
Elizabetli,  who  was  married,  first,  to  Sir  G.  Sliires,  second  v> 
Baron  IMoniberg.  tie  was  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  President  of  Westminster  Chemical  School,  Court 
Physician  to  Charles  II  and  James  II,  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  great  French  chemist.  Tliecxlore  Mandamus,  author  of 
several  medical  and  scientific  works,  in  one  of  which  he  under- 
took to  prove  tliat  the  writings  of  Moses  were  confirmed  by  tht 
Oracles  of  Apollo,  at  Delphi. 


•♦  [Note   21.] 

Anson  Dickixson. 

Anson,  a  descendant  of  Mo?es  Dickinson,  and  the  first  of 
ten  children  of  (  'liver  and  Anna  Landon  Dickins<>n.  was  bom 
at  the  home  of  his  parents,  in  Milton,  LitchfieM  C(»unty,  Con- 
necticut, April  19.  1779.  He  died  March  9.  1S52,  in  his  native 
village.  He  l)cgan  painting  early  in  life,  and  soon  attained  a 
remarkable  skill  in  expressing  the  human   face  in  minature. 

In  1804  young  Dickinson  sat  for  his  likeness  to  Malbone. 
in  New  York,  an<l  from  observing  his  manner  derived  new 
stimulus  and  instruction.  (  >ne  of  the  sittings  occurred  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  the  procession 
passed  the  window  of  Malhone's  room.  So  absorbed  was  he 
in  the  business  in  hand  that  he  neither  paused  himself  to  view 
the  pageant,  nor  sutlered  his  sitter  to  dio  so. 

While  yet  young  the  arti-t  was  furnished  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Gilbert  Stuart,  then  at  the  head  of  American 
artists.  .Mr.  Stuart  said  he  had  long  wished  to  make  iiis  ac- 
quaintance. He  had  frequently  seen  his  [^aintiiv^s ;  it  was  his 
wish  to  sec  him  ('aint ;  and  pointing  to  a  portrait,  he  said: 
"The  lady  whose  likeness  that  is,  once  complimented  me  in 
poetry,  and  I,  her  in  painting.      I  wish  you  to  make  a  copy  in 
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miniature,  and  to  do  it  here,  that  I  may  see  lioz^'  you  work." 
After  a  few  days  the  picture  was  completed,  to  iNIr.  Stuart's 
entire  satisfaction.  "Xow,  my  son,"  said  he,  '"notwithstanding 
I  have  thus  far  invariably  refused  the  numerous  solicitations 
which  have  been  made  for  my  likeness,  it  will  give  me  great 
pleasure   to   sit   to  you." 

After  his  removal  to  New  York,  Anson  Dickinson  was  for 
many  years  the  first  minature  painter  in  the  city.  His  house 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  artists  and  amateurs  of  distinction. 
Stuart,  \'anderlyn,  Waldo.  Fraser,  etc.  He  was  earnestly 
solicited  to  accept  the  Presiilency  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
but  his  aversion  to  ni>toriety  and  public  responsibility  prompted 
him  to  decline.  He  was  characterized  by  singular  absence  of 
self-assertion,  preferring  always  to  be  sought  for  than  to  seek 
advantage.  He  was  of  fine  persotial  presence  and  bearing,  at- 
tracting attention  wherever  he  was  seen.  His  works  were 
widely  scattered  throughout  the  country  and  brought  him  buth 
money  and  fame.  He  painted  miniatures  of  most  of  the  noted 
men  of  his  day  :  among  them.  Archbishop  DuBois,  Governor 
Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut;  Chancellor  Livingston,  of 
New  York ;  the  Seymours  of  Litchfield ;  Lion.  Samuel 
Houston,  of  Texas. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  pictures  is  his  "Washington, 
at  the  age  of  forty,"  copied  from  Feale's  original  and  engraved 
by  J.  W.  Steel.  It  is  n'>w  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  Hoyt, 
of  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Among  his  works  of  imagination  were,  "The  Graces,"  in 
possession  of  his  adopted  daughter,  Mrs.  Hon.  Truman  Smith, 
of  Stamford,  Coimecticut ;  'Tnnocence"  and  "Hoj)e,"  men- 
tioned by  Ir\'ing.  His  drawing  and  coloring  were  regarded 
by  the  best  critics  as  perfect,  and  his  miniatures  retain  the 
warmth  and  freshness  of  their  first  production.  He  excelled 
in  portraying  the  female  figure;  nothing  purer  or  more  deli- 
cate than  some  of  his  sketches  from  fancy  can  he  conceived. 
Like  most  eminent  men,  he  had  his  detractors,  but  his  name 
will  outlast  them  all. 
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[Note   22.] 

Letter  from    IVasliiiigton   Irving   to   Mrs.    Hoffman,   in  Neiu 
York,  Dated 

"Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  February  12,  iSio. 
"I  was  much  interested  and  pleased  while  at  Albany,  with 
Dickinson,  a  young  artist,  who  has  resided  there  for  some 
time  past.  He  is  an  artist  of  highly  promising  talents,  and  of 
most  amiable  demeanor  and  engaging  manners.  1  have  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  to  leave  this  city  of  darkness  and 
dullness  and  come  to  New  York,  ami  am  strongly  in  hopes  he 
will  soon  do  so.  lie  is  not  a  mere  mechanic  in  his  art,  but  paints 
from  his  imagination.  He  has  lately  executed  a  figure  of  Hope, 
which  does  great  credit  to  his  invention  and  execution  and  be- 
speaks a  most  delicate  and  classic  taste.  He  has  |)romised  tc 
let  me  have  it  for  a  while  to  show  it  in  New  York.  How  1 
would  glory  in  being  a  man  of  opulence,  to  take  such  young 
artists  by  the  hand  and  cherish  their  Inidding  genius.  A  few 
acts  of  munificence  of  the  kind,  done  m  a  generous  and  liberal 
manner  by  some  of  our  wcaltliy  naI)obs,  woul<l,  I  am  satisfie<l, 
be  more  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  mure  to  the  glory 
and  advantage  of  this  country,  than  building  a  dozen  shingle 
church  steeples  or  l)u\  iug  a  thousand  venal  votes  at  an  election." 
— Life  of  Irving,  by  Pierre  M.  Irving,  \'ol.  I.,  Chap.  XV. 


[Note  23.   by  Rev.  C.  .\.   D.] 

THE  CHILDREN. 


BY    CII.VRLES    M.    DICKINSON. 

When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended, 
And  the  schcM.>l  for  the  day  is  dismissed. 
The  little  ones  gather  around  me, 
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To  bid  me  good-ni^iit,  and  be  kissed; 
Oh,  the  Httle  wiiite  arms  that  encircle 

My  neck  in  their  tender  embrace ! 
Oh,  the  smiles  that  are  halos  of  Iieaven, 

Shedding-  sunshine  of  love  on  my  face! 

And  when  they  are  .q^one  I  sit  dreaming- 

Of  my  childhood  too  lo\ely  to  last ; 
Of  joy  that  my  heart  will  remember. 

While  it  wakes  to  the  pulse  of  the  past. 
Ere  the  world  and  its  wirkt-.hiess  made  me 

A  partner  of  sorrow  and  sin. 
When  the  glory  of  tion  was  about  me. 

And  the  glory  of  gladness  within. 
All  my  heart  grows  as  weak  as  a  woman's 

And  the  fountains  of  feeling  will  flow, 
When  I  think  of  the  paths  steep  and  stony, 

Where  the  feet  of  the  dear  ones  must  g-o 

Of  the  mountains  of  Sin  hanging  o'er  them. 

Of  the  tempests  of  Fate  blowing  wild; 
Ah,  there's  nothing  on  earth  half  so  holy 

As  the  innocent  heart  of  a  child ! 

They  are  uhAs  of  hearts  and  of  households; 

They  are  angels  of  Cod  in  disguise; 
His  sunlight  still  sleeps  in  their  tresses, 

^  His  glory  still  gleams  in  their  eyes; 
Those  truants  from  home  and  from  beaven— 

They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild ; 
And  I  know  now  how  Jesus  could  liken 

The  kingdom  of  Gud  to  a  child  ! 

I  ask  not  a  life  for  the  dear  ones, 
All  radiant,  as  others  have  done. 

But  that  life  may  have  just  enough  shadow 
To  temper  the  glare  of  the  sun  ; 

I  would  pray  God  to  guard  them  from  evil, 
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But  my  prayer  would  l:ioun(l  back  to  myself; 
Ah!   a  seraph  may  pray  for  a  sinuer, 
But  a  sinner  must  pray  for  himself. 

The  twig  is  so  easily  bended, 

I  have  banished  the  rule  and  tiie  rod ; 
I  have  taught  them  the  goodness  of  knowledge. 

They  have  taught  me  the  goodness  of  God. 
My  heart  is  the  dungerxi  of  darkness, 

Where  1  shut  them  for  breaking  a  rule ; 
My  frown  is  sufficient  correction  ; 

My  love  is  the  law  of  the  school. 

I  shall  leave  the  old  house  in  the  Autumn, 

To  traverse  its  threshold  no  more; 
Ah!   how  I  shall  sigh  for  the  dear  ones, 

That  meet  me  each  morn  at  the  dix>r! 
I  shall  miss  the  "goo<l-nigius'"  and  the  kisses. 

And  the  gush  of  tlieir  innocent  glee, 
The  group  on  the  green,  and  liie  Howers 

That  are  brought  every  morning  for  me. 

I  shall  miss  them  at  morn  and  at  even, 

Their  song  in  the  sciiool  and  tiie  street ; 
I  shall  miss  the  low  hum  of  their  voices. 

And  the  tread  of  their  delicate  feet. 
When  the  lessons  of  life  are  all  ended, 

And  death  says,  "The  school  is  dismissed!" 
May  the  little  ones  gather  around  me. 

To  bid  me  good-night  and  be  kissed. 


This  poem  has  often  been  accredited  to  Charles  Dickens. 
The  following  bit  of  history,  from  "Waifs  and  Their  Authors," 
(D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston,  Publishers),  explains  the  probable 
origin  of  the  error: 

Dickens   wrote  many  beautiful  things,   in  that   poetical   prose   into 
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which  he  so  often  dropped,  but  lie  could  never  have  written  this  any 
more  than  we  could  have  penned  "Pickv/ick."  When  he  attempted 
verse — as  we  believe  he  rarely  did — he  made  very  unsatisfactory  work 
of  it.  Certain  minds  think  in  rylhm,  as  it  were  by  instinct;  and  one 
of  these  gave  us  "The  Children,"  but  it  was  not  the  mind  of  "Boz." 
There  are  passages  in  some  of  Dickens'  stories  which  can  be  readily 
shaped  into  tolerable  lilank  verse,  but  as  blank  verse,  they  would  lose 
in  effect,  and  '""ickens  himself  would  have  failed  miserably  in  trying 
to  shape  them  in  it  at  the  outset. 

"The  Children"  was  written  by  a  partial  namesake  of  the  great 
story-teller — Chaki  ks  M.  DickiN'^on — Some  careless  compositor  may 
have  been  originally  responsible  for  the  mistaken  credit,  owing  to  the 
similarity  of  names,  as  i\lr.  Dickinson  formerly  wrote  his  without  ' 
the  "middle  letter."  When  the  sweet  poem  was  penned — which  was 
in  the  early  summer  of  1863 — its  author  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Haver- 
straw,  on  the  Hudsr.n.  He  had  to  meet  the  almost  universal  dislike 
of  scholars  to  writing  compositions,  and  he  chose  a  happy  way  of  meet- 
ing it,  by  prtiposing  to  write  sf'mething  himself,  to  read  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon,  if  they  would  do  the  same.  The  proposal  made  and  ac- 
cepted, the  teacher's  part  on  the  programme  must  be  tilled,  and  hence 
we  have  "The  Cluldren, "  written  after  school  was  dismissed  on  Friday 
afternoon,  and  before  it  opened  on  the  following  moriung.  It  was 
sent  to  a  Boston  paper,  for  which  Mr.  D.  was  then  writing,  and  there- 
after it   went   the   rounds. 

This  is  the  simple  story  of  a  poem  so  simply,  tenderly  beautiful,  that 
it  has  been  printed  over  and  cjver  .again  in  every  paper  in  the  land,  has 
been  extensively  copied  in  Europe,  and  has  won  the  heart  of  every  true 
teacher,  as  it  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  readers,  by  its  delicate 
appreciation  of  youthful  possibilities,  its  close  sympathy  with  child- 
hood, its  warm  love  for  childish  ways.  Simple  as  the  poem  is,  it  holds 
a  rare  sum  of  sweet  philosophy  within  it.  Indeed,  the  mystery  of  part 
of  Christ's  teachings  seems  to  clarify  in  these  lines: 

Those  truants   from   home  and   from   heaven. 
They  have  made  me  more  manly  and  mild; 
And  I  know  uozv  liou'  Jesus  could  liken 
The  Kingdom  of  God  to  a  child! 
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Love  of  cliildren  is  one  of  the  purest  elements  in  human  nature,  and 
it  fairly  glows  in  the  whole  poem.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sympathetic 
teacher  wrote  it  from  tiie  fullness  of  iiis  heart.— wrote  it  perhaps,  in 
the  school-room  itself,  whence  childish  forms  had  hardly  vanished, 
where  the  ring  of  childish  voices  had  hardly  died  away,  and  with  every 
token  of  childish  presence,   fresh  and  impressive. 


[Note   24.     By  Rev.  C.  A.  D.] 
HYMN    TO    THE    TRINITY. 


BY    LEGH    RICHMOND    DICKINSON. 
I. 

Father  of  Ligliti,!    from  Tlice  my  soul 
Beams  forth,  as  Morning's  early  ray: 

Thy  kindling-  life  and  glory  roll. 
A  radiant  tide,  along  my  day, 

H. 

O  Son  of  Go.l !     Thy  (luencliless  love 
Unfolds  my  lieait.  as  Noon  the  Houer; 

Thy  warmth.  Thy  heauly  melt  and  move 
My  cold  life-stream  with  hea\enlv  power. 

HI. 
O  Holy  Ghost !    like  Evening  dews 

Thy  gracious  consolations  come  ; 
Grateful  as  Evening's  angel  hues, 

That  welcome  weary  pilgrims  home. 

IV. 

O  sacred  Three  !    O  complete  One ! 

My  Morn,  my  Noan.  my  Evening,  blend 
My  life  in  perfect  day,  and  crown 

This  day  with  days  that  never  end. 
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Of  this  hymn,  the  late  Dr.  William  A.  Muhlenbei-g,  author  of,  "I 
would  not  live  ahvay,"  and  other  poems,  wrote  the  author :  "Will  you 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  exquisite  hymn.      It  is  worthy  of  Keble." 


[Note  25.] 

The  Field  family,  to  whom  reference  is  here  made,  is  not 
excelled  in  remarkahle  intellectual  traits  by  any  family  this 
country  has  ijrcxluced.  Each  of  the  children  has  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  different  fields,  showing  breadth  of  intellect  and 
diversity  of  talent  that  amount  to  absolute  genius.  As  their 
father  dirl  not  display  unusual  ability,  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume 
that  the  remarkable  traits  these  sons  have  shown,  were  largely 
inherited  from  their  energetic  and  strong  minded  Dickinson 
mother. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES. 

Hon   Edward  Dickinson.'^    '  1  ^ 

Edward,  first  of  Samuel  Fowler  and  Lucrelia  Dickinson's 
nine  children,  was  I)(jrn  on  New  Year's  Day,  1803.  lie  was 
educated  in  the  luililic  sclxx^ls  and  in  the  academy  of  Amherst, 
and  after  entering  the  junior  class  of  Amherst  College,  grad- 
uated, at  twenty  years  of  age,  with  the  highest  honors,  at  Yale. 
His  law  studies  were  under  his  father,  and  at  the  law  school  in 
Northampton.  In  iSj6  he  began  practicing  law  in  Amherst, 
and  continued  in  it  with  large  success  until  his  death. 

Edward  Dickinson  married  (i).  May  6,  1826,  Emily, 
daughter  of  Joel  and  Cetsey  Ncjrcross.  of  Alonson,  Massa- 
chusetts;   after  her  death  (2),  Miss  V^aill. 

In  1833,  '39  and  '74  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature;  in 
1842  and  '46  he  was  chosen  senator  ;  in  1845  and  '46  one  of  the 
Governor's  Council.  From  1853  ^'^  1855  'i*^  ^^'^s  a  Member 
of  Congress  from   Hampden  and   Hampshire  counties. 

In  1835  he  was  made  Treasurer  of  Amherst  College,  and 
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for  thirty-nine  years  conducted  its  fiscal  affairs  with  such  ad- 
vantage and  exactness,  that  no  error  was  found  in  his  accounts. 

Always  above  reproach  in  business,  mindful  of  his  obli- 
gations to  others,  lie  became  an  earnest  Christian  in  1850.  His 
attendance  was  constant,  his  conduct  in  worship  devout,  his 
efforts  in  support  ot  right  redoubled.  His  pocket-book  felt  the 
new  impulse.  There  was  no  worthy  object  to  which  his  heart 
and  his  hand  were  not  open. 

His  public  spirit  was  proverbial.  For  the  honor  and 
prosperity  of  his  native  town,  he  wrought  with  energy  and 
determination.  Amherst  owes  her  railroad  advantages  largely 
to  his  perseverance  and  foresight. 

In  1S74  he  consented,  with  reluctance,  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  his  district  in  the  Legislature.  After  an  exhausting 
speech  in  the  House  on  the  Massachusetts  Central  Railroad 
question,  an  almost  instantaneous  attack  of  paralysis  overcame 
him,  and  he  passed  away  in  a  few  hours,  on  June  16,  1874. 

In  dignity,  strength,  and  integrity  of  character,  in  pro- 
fessional and  administrative  ability  and  success,  he  was  f>niiiiis 
inter  pares.  His  name  stands  eminent  among  iVmherst's  citi- 
zens, an  illustrious  example  of  Christian  manhood. 


Nath.vn  Dickinson. 

Nathan  Dickinson,  mentioned  in  the  introduction,  was 
born  in  .\mherst,  Massachusetts,  in  1799.  He  was  a  business 
man  of  great  energy  and  ability.  He  removed  to  Michigan 
in  1840,  and  accumulated  a  large  property.  He  was  a  man  of 
decision  and  of  generous  impulses.  He  promoted  education 
and  objects  of  philanthropic  and  material  progress.  He  died 
in  1 86 1.      His  familv  now  reside  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 


jy  W.\LL  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  24,  1883. 
Mr.  F.  IV.  Dickinson: 

Dear  Sir — I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  my  friend 
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and  townsman.  M.  F.  Dickinson,  jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  expres- 
sing regret  that  in  the  bustle  of  your  family  gathering  at  iVm- 
herst  he  neglected  to  announce  that  1  had  for  sale  a  few  of  the 
Hadley  genealogies. 

Mr.  Dickinson  suggests  that  I  ask  you  to  notice  the  above 
book  in  the  printed  volume  of  your  family  proceedings.  You 
are  probably  aware  that  Judd's  History  of  Hadley  lias  been  out 
of  print  at  least  fifteen  (15)  years.  I  presume  that  nowhere 
else  so  full  an  account  is  found  in  print  of  the  descendants  of 
your  ancestor,  Nathaniel  Dickinson,  of  W'ethersfield  and  Had- 
ley. The  records  there  given  will  stimulate  inquiry  into  the 
genealogy  of  the  family  of  Dickinson,  whose  genealogy  ought 
surely  to  be  printed  in  separate  form. 

I   remain,   Yours   Truly, 

Lucius  AI.  Br>LTWo<3D. 

A  few  copies  of  the  genealogical  portion  of  Judd's  His- 
tory of  Hadley,  Afassachusetts,  embracing  descendants  of  Nath- 
aniel Dickinson,  the  first  settler,  and  allied  families,  a  closely 
printed  octavo  of  16S  pages,  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for 
$2.00,  by  the  compiler,  Lucius  M.  Boltwood.  -j-  Wall  Street, 
New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


PROPOSED  FAMILY  HISTORY. 


Rev.  Charles  .\.  Dickinson.  Wharton  Dickinson.  Mahlon 
H.  Dickin.son,  Rev.  Lec;li  R.  Dickinson  and  Charles  M.  Dickin- 
son were  aj^ipointed  an  Historical  Cc>mmittee,  with  the  view 
of  gathering-  materials,  wliich  mii;ht  form  a  more  complete 
and  satisfactory  history  of  the  family.  To  this  end,  Wharton 
Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  the  Committee,  prepared  a  prospectus  and 
a  chapter  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  proposed. 

TRADITION. 


[The  folloi^'iiig  clhi[^trr  7<.'ill  scnr  as  ii  spcciiiioi  of  the  z^'ork 
proposed.] 

In  the  year  776,  there  appeared  at  the  Court  of  Halfdan 
Iluillx'in,  King  of  Xorua\,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  named  Ivar. 
a  native  of  the  Uplands.  Curke,  in  his  E.xtinct  Peerage,  ar- 
ticle "Sinclair,"  says,  he  was  of  noble  birth,  antl  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  dignified  hero,  Thor.  I'rof.  I'hilip  II.  Dun- 
ham, of  the  University  of  C)xford,  in  his  "History  of  Scan- 
dinavia," says,  he  was  originally  a  sliepherfl.  and  followed  his 
flocks  and  herds  up  the  craggy  and  ice-liound  sides  of  the 
Suashattan,  a  -^now-crowned  peak,  which  lifts  its  mighty  head 
8.000  feet  above  the  sea.  One  day,  as  he  fed  his  flcK'ks  on  the 
lowlands,  a  roving  band  of  Northmen,  struck  by  his  great 
height  and  apparent  physical  strength,  captured  him  and  took 
him  off  to  sea.  Here  he  followed  an  adventurous  life  for 
many  years,  during  which,  it  is  said,  he  visited  the  coasts  of 
Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  even  reached  the  coasts  of  New 
England,  a  country  p>eopled  by  descendants  of  his,  nearly  a 
thousand  years  later.      Be  this  as  it  may,  just  a  thousand  years 
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prior  to  the  independence  of  America,  Ivar  sudtlenly  reap- 
peared in  Norway,  and  presented  himself  at  the  Norse  King's 
Court.  Being  of  handsome  presence  and  stalwart  build,  and, 
moreover,  having  achieved  a  reputation  that  made  liis  name 
famous  throughout  Scandinavia,  he  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms  by  the  aged  monarch,  the  last  male  descendant  of  the 
great  Woden,  tliat  occupied  the  throne  of  Norway.  Dissen- 
sions were  continually  taking  place  at  Court ;  rival  chiefs  were 
aspiring  to  tiie  crown  ;  and  the  old  king  was  filled  witii  ap- 
prehension lest  tiie  crown  of  his  ancestors  should  be  wrested 
from  him.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  daughter,  Eurittea,  the 
darling  of  his  old  age;  a  maiden  witii  blue  eyes  and  golden 
locks— a  striking  contract  to  the  iient  form  and  wiiite  locks  of 
her  aged  sire.  The  ai.pearance  of  Ivar  at  Court,  however, 
soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Halfdan  conmiissioned 
him  general  of  his  army,  and  by  his  powerful  aid,  order  was 
soon  restored.  But  a  still  greater  honor  awaited  tiiis  adven- 
turous child  of  fortune.  The  lovely  Eurittea  was  given  to 
him  in  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  their  son  Eystein.  in  7S0, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing  throughout  Norway. 
By  a  royal  decree,  the  infant  prince  was  made  the  successor 
of  his  venerable  grandsire,  who  died  about  790.  Ivar  iiecame 
regent  during  his  son's  minority,  who  assumed  the  reins  of 
power  about  A.  D.  800.  After  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
during  which  he  raised  Norway  to  a  height  of  prosperity  never 
before  attained,  he  died  in  855,  leaving  issue,  three  sons  that 
we  know  of. 

First,  Harold,  his  successor;  second,  Rogenwald.  of 
whom  hereafter;  third,  Malahule.  ancestor  of  the  great  Nor- 
man house  of  De  Tocui,  hereditary  standard  bearers  of  Nor- 
mandy, from  a  younger  son  of  whom,  who  settled  at  Lindsai, 
County  Esse.x,  England,  temp.  William  the  Conqueror,  springs 
the  noble  Scotch  house  of  Lindsay,  Earls  of  Crawford  and 
Balcarras. 

Rogenwald  was  born  about  the  year  820.  By  his  father 
he  was  created  Earl  of  Maerc  and  Raumdahl,  in  the  Uplands, 
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Norway.  When  his  brother  Harold  Harfaqr.  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  NorAvay,  in  855,  he  became  a  firm  supporter  of 
that  monarch,  in  his  plans  to  subline  the  independent  chiefs  of 
Norway,  and  was  largelv  instrumental  in  establishing-  Harold 
as  King  of  all  Norway.  He  also  led  a  large  fleet  again.st  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  whicii  he  wrested  from  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  by  Harold  was  created 
Sovereign  Earl  of  (Orkney,  in  888,  and  was  founder  of  two 
powerful  lines  of  princes,  the  elder  of  which  ruled  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles  for  five  centuries,  frequentlv  intermarrying 
with  the  royal  line  of  Scotland :  and  the  younger  of  which  be- 
came Dukes  of  Normandv,  and  finallv  Kings  of  England. 
Rogcnwald,  or  as  Forsyth  in  his  "Fieauties  of  Scotland."  calls 
him,  Ronald,  died  at  Rosslyn  Castle,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  oto. 
Forsyth  says  he  was  one  hundred  and  tliirty  years  old  when 
he  died,  but  the  best  authorities  sav  he  was  ninetv.  Flis  tomb 
was  discovered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  while 
some  repairs  were  l>eing  made  in  Rosslyn  Chapel.  He  left 
issue,  four  sons. 

First — Rogenwald,  Earl  of  Maere  and  Raumdalil,  in  the 
Uplands. 

Second — Eynar,  Second  Earl  of  Orkney.  His  great- 
great-granddaughter  Margaret,  Countess  Palatine,  of  Ork- 
ney, married  Madoc.  Earl  of  Athole,  son  of  Earl  IVIelmare, 
who  was  a  younger  son  of  King  Duncan  I,  of  Scotland,  and 
brother  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  thus  carrying  the  title  to  the 
royal  line  of  Scotland. 

Third — Manifred,  who  conquered  Denmark,  and  was  the 
great  grandfather  of  Canute,  King  of  Denmark  and  England. 

Fourth — Rolf,  of  whom  hereafter. 

Rolf,  or  as  he  is  more  familiarly  known,  Rollo,  was  one 
of  the  most  adventurous  princes  of  his  age.  He  was  born 
about  the  year  850.  At  an  early  age  he  took  command  of  a 
large  fleet  of  ships  and  set  out  on  a  piratical  cniise.  He  first 
made  descents  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  but  the  sturdy  Scotch 
soon  sent  him  about  his  business.      He  next  tried  the  eastern 
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and  southern  coasts  of  Encjland,  with  equal  success.  He  then 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  ravaged  Friesland.  But 
a  more  inviting  field  soon  ottered  itself  to  his  rapacious  grasp. 
France  was  at  that  time  groaning  under  the  miseral)le  rule  of 
the  imbecile  successors  of  the  great  Charlemagne.  In  S76 
Charles  Le  Chauve  (the  Bald)  was  King  of  Neustria.  His 
throne  was  beset  by  insurgent  nobles  and  princes.  Rollo  s(X)n 
became  aware  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  in  November,  S76. 
he  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Seme,  and  soon  conquered  Rouen, 
which  he  made  his  headquarters,  but  Charles  bought  him  off 
in  877.  In  88 1  he  again  entered  France  and  was  defeated  at 
Sancourt ;  but  strange  to  say.  the  French  became  demoralized 
at  the  close  of  tlie  day.  and  enabled  Rollo  to  collect  his  "^trdt- 
tered  forces  and  retire  in  good  order.  He  recaptured  Rouen, 
July  25,  882,  but  retired  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  Norway. 
In  the  fall  of  885  he  again  entered  France,  and  sailing  up 
the  Seine  laid  siege  to  Paris.  The  siege  lasted  from  Novem- 
ber 25,  885,  to  October,  886.  when  Charles  bought  Rollo  off 
for  £700  in  silver.  For  the  next  three  years  Rollo  assisted  his 
father,  Earl  Rogenwald,  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Orkneys. 
but  in  889  he  once  more  visited  France  and  overran  Brittany, 
and  once  again  was  he  bought  off  and  retired.  For  the  next 
fourteen  years  we  lose  sight  of  Rollo.  He  is  said  to  have 
one  of  those  adventurous  Northmen  who  visited  the  coasts  of 
Newfoundland  and  New  England,  with  Eric  the  Red.  in 
901-2.  In  903  he  again  made  his  appearance  in  France  and 
burnt  Tours,  but  soon  retired.  In  911  he  laid  siege  to  Paris 
the  second  time.  Charles  le  Simple  (the  Simple)  was  now 
King.  His  advisers  saw  tiie  follv  of  treating  with  the  fierce 
Northmen  in  the  old  way,  and  by  their  advice,  Charles  sent 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  to  offer  him  the  hand  of  his  daugh- 
ter Gisele  in  marriage,  and  all  the  country  between  the  sea 
(English  channel),  tiic  river  Epte  and  Aure.  and  the  frontiers 
of  Marie  and  Brittany.  The  meeting  between  Charles  and 
Rollo  took  place  at  the  town  of  St.  Clair,  on  the  Eptc.  Rollo 
complained  that  the  country  offered  him  was  sterile.     Charles 
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offered  him  Brittany  in  addition,  a  very  g-enerous  offer,  con- 
sidering^ the  fact  that  Brittany  did  not  belonc:  to  him.  Tliat 
was  a  very  small  matter  to  Rolli>,  however,  who  couM  wiii  bv 
the  sword  what  he  could  not  ac(|uire  by  purchase. 

When  the  .Archbishop  requested  Rollo  to  kiss  Charles  in 
acknowledgement  of  the  latter's  sovereignty,  the  former  ex- 
claimed, Nese-Iii-Gott!  (No.  by  God)  at  which  tlie  French 
laughed  an<l  nicknamed  the  Normans  bigoths.  Rollo  ordered 
one  of  his  ftjlli:>uers  to  perform  this  othce  for  him.  i)tit  the 
churl  did  it  so  roughly,  that  the  old  King  was  thrown  on  his 
back  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  his  loz'iiig  suljjects. 

Rollo  was  baptised  by  the  Arclibishop  of  Rouen  in  the 
feast  of  Epiphany,  in  January,  ou,  and  received  the  Cliristian 
name  of  Robert,  and  at  Easter  was  married  to  Gisele  with  great 
ceremony.  Tt>  tiie  astonishment  of  all  Christendom  this  bar- 
barian became  one  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  princes  in  Europe. 
He  died  in  917,  leaving-,  with  possibly  otliers : 

First,  William,  Second  Duke  of  Normandy;  second,  Geo- 
ffrey, Count  of  Rouen  ;  third,  Walter,  Count  of  Caen. 

Walter,  Count  of  Caen,  received  a  grant  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Caen  fr(->m  Ids  father  Rollo.  and  from  him  is  said  to 
have  sprung:  Gaultier  de  Caen  (Walter  of  Caen),  one  of  the 
Norman  companions  of  the  Conqueror,  (jaultier's  name  does 
not  appear  on  any  of  the  Eng:lish  rolls  of  the  Conquerors,  but 
is  only  to  be  found  on  the  roll  in  tiie  Church  of  Dives,  Nor- 
mandy, published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  by  iM. 
Leopold  de  Lisle,  Member  of  the  Institute  at  I'aris.  A  copy 
of  this  book  will  be  found  in  the  .\stor  Library,  New  York. 
Gaultier  is  said  to  have  received  a  grant  of  the  Saxon  Manor 
of  Kenson,  on  the  .Aire,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
but  no  such  manor  appears  in  Domesday's  work,  nor  do  we 
know  anything  further  of  Gaultier,  than  that  he  came  over 
with  William  in  10^)6,  and  that  a  ilescendant  of  his  was  Clerk 
in  Chancery,  tciiif>.  Edward  L  Blake,  in  his  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  the  Judges  of  England,  says: 

"John  de  Caen  was  Chief  Clerk  in  Chancery  from  1292 
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to  1302 ;  he  held  the  great  seal  as  Chancellor,  and  in  1298  acted 
in  Exchequer  as  locinii  toiois  for  the  Chancellor.  He  was 
Receiver  of  Petitions  to  the  Parliament  of  1305-7,  and  that  of 
1 3 10.      He  died  in  London  in  13 12,  leaving  issue." 

The  best  authi:>rities  say  that  tlie  name  Dickinson  either 
comes  from  the  Manor  of  Kenson,  in  Yorkshire,  or  from  the 
name  of  De  Caen. — De  Caen"s  son — and  that  Hugh  Dikcnson. 
or  Dicconsin.  who  was  living  in  or  near  Leeds,  temp.  Henry 
VL,  was  a  tlescendant  of  Jolin  de  Caen.  Chapter  Second, 
however,  will  trace  the  family  back  in  England  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  in  a  continuous  line,  from  Charles  of  London, 
including  all  the  Iiranches  that  have  come  to  America  since 
1620.  There  are  many  ways  of  spelling  the  name;  we  give 
them  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity : 

De  Caen  (or  b\-  some  De  Kenson),  Dikcnson,  Dicconsin, 
Dickenson,  Dickinson.  Dickerson.  Dickonson,  Dickeson,  Dicki- 
son,  and  Dickason.  This  closes  Chapter  First,  which  is  tra- 
dition onlv  so  far  as  relates  to  the  connection  between  our  race 
and  the  Northmen.  The  facts  regarding  Rollo  and  his  sires 
being  pretty  well  audienticated  by  history. 
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Since  the  Reunion  at  Amherst,  death  has  entered  the 
family,  and  a  numher  of  those  who  were  with  us  either  in 
person  or  spirit  have  entered  "tiie  pale  realms  of  shade."  The 
aged  have  l.een  taken,  ripe  in  usefulness  and  honor,  and  two 
have  been  cut  off  in  the  very  Hower  of  beauty  and  promise. 
The  committee  liavin;.;  thi'-  publication  in  charge  believe  that 
the  family  will  be  interested  in  such  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  the  recent  dead  as  thev  have  been  able  to  obtain. 


Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 

William  I.everett  Dickinson,  the  first  child  of  Cotton  Gav- 
lord  and  Lucy  Stone  Dickinson,  was  born  in  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont. January  9.  1S19.  The  family  soon  after  removed  to  St. 
Johnsburg.  X'ermont.  At  thirteen  he  met  with  a  painful  acci- 
dent, which  deprived  him  of  his  right  hand,  and  partially  dis- 
abled the  left.  He  entered  Lynden  Academy,  and  graduated  at 
nineteen  from  the  University  of  Vermont.  Later  he  became 
principal  of  an  academy  for  bo}s,  in  Jersey  City,  which  he 
conducted  for  several  years  with  marked  success.  August 
28,  1843.  'le  married  Celia  Goss,  daughter  of  Philip  Goss,  of 
Lynden,  \ermont.  In  1S61  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
New  York;  in  1S67  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Jersey  City  and  Hudson  County,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  death. 
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As  an  eflucator,  ^Ir.  Dickinson  stood  in  tlie  front  rank. 
He  magnified  hi..  utYice,  and  was  faithiul  and  conscientious  in 
the  dischar-c  ol  Ins  duties.  His  high  moral  and  Cinnstian 
character  nia.le  his  deaUi  a  calannty.  He  was  scnsitivelv  con- 
scientious, and  very  .lecided  in  convictions,  but  of  great  kindh- 
ness  and  depth  of  s\mpathy.  Himself  ak.ne  he  never  ex- 
cused, fullilling  to  the  letter  all  that  his  position  demanded 
of  him. 

He  was  identified  with  all  the  principal  benevolent  enter- 
prises of  the  citv,  Secrctarv  of  the  Bible  Society  and  City 
Missions,  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Soldiers. 
during  the  Civil  War,  T.aidv  Director,  and  an  active  member 
and  officer  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Jersey  City. 

He  died  in  Jersey  City,  November  3.   1883. 


Andrew  Dickinson. 

Andrew  Dickinson  was  born  in  Milton,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut,  in  Jannar>'.  180T.  He  died  December  u.  1883, 
at  his  home  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  He  was  the  last  of 
the  ten  children  of  Oliver  and  .\nna  Dickinson,  and  the 
youngest  brother  of  .\nson  and  Daniel,  the  ccleh-rated  minia- 
ture painters.  He  married  Elvira,  daughter  of  David  Catlin. 
of  Milton,  and  had  two  chihlrcn,  Legh  Richmond  and  Helen 
Catlin.  the  latter  uf  whom  died  in  1S6S.  He  was  a  man  of 
childlike  simi-licity  and  sterling  integrity. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  for  twentv  rears  connected  with  the 
Mercantile  .Vgency  .,f  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co..  New  York.  For 
seven  or  eight  years  he  had  been  unable  to  work,  but  in  recog- 
nition of  his  useful  services  the  firm  presented  Inm  with  an 
annual  pension. 

Mr.  Dickinson  was  also  an  author  of  merit,  both  in  poetr>- 
and  prose.  A  volume  of  descnptive  and  sacred  poetry  was 
commended  and  enjoyed  by  many  lovers  of  genuine  feeling 
and  glowing  fancy.  Many  of  his  hymns  have  been  sung  in 
Sunday  schools,  and  are  found  in  the  Sunday  school  coUec- 
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tions.      One  of  tliein,   "Jacob's   Prayer,"   has   been  translated 
and  sung  in  the  Cliine^e  language. 

On  his  return,  in  1S50,  from  a  voyage  for  heahli,  to  Eng- 
land, Scotianil.  Ireland,  Wales  and  France,  he  published  "Aly 
First  \'isit  to  Europe,"  which  was  very  highly  prized  for  its 
simplicity  and  purity  of  style. 


Juliette  Dickin.^on. 
Juliette  Dickinson,   wife  of  Linus   Dickinson,  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  died  February   loth,   1884,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years.      Her  husband  survives,  and  was  present  at  the 
Amherst  meeting.     They  had  lived  together  over  tity  years. 


Emm.\  Allgood  Dickinson. 
Emma  Allgood  Dickinson,  daughter  of  Francke  W.  and 
Katie  May  (Allgood)  Dickinson,  was  born  December  4th, 
1873.  She  was  a  child  of  bright  intellectual,  and  of  marked 
moral,  qualities.  Truthfulness  and  conscientiousness  adorned 
her  conduct.  She  was  a  good  scholar,  in  advance  of  many 
of  her  schoolmates.  Though  mature  for  her  years,  she  was 
full  of  the  joy  and  zest  of  childhood.  She  had  a  faculty  of 
saying  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place,  and  her  apt  reply, 
quoted  in  the  Historical  Address,  is  one  of  many  illustrations 
of  this  gift.  She  died  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  18S4,  and  to  no  child  are  more  appropriate  the  Mas- 
ter's words:  "Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'" 


M.\Y  Dickinson. 

May  E.  Dickinson,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Legh  R.  and 

Mary   E.    Dickinson,   was   born   at    Kingsbridge,   Westchester 

County,  New  York,  December  I'Sth,  1S60.      From  her  earliest 

years  she  was  a  child  of  promise,  wise,  pure-hearted,  genial 
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and  deeply  loving.  All  who  knew  her  admired  and  loved  her. 
She  had  rare  gifts  of  mind,  and  e.xcelled  in  music,  painting, 
poetry,  correspondence  and  in  conversation.  Her  wealth  of 
heart  was  not  less  ample.  Confirmed  at  eleven  years,  she 
always  said  that  she  was  ""the  Saviour's  very-  ouii."  She 
graduated  at  St.  Mary's,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1S7S,  the 
youngest  and  the  pet  of  her  class,  and  one  of  the  three  first  in 
honor.  She  entered  into  Life  on  Saturday  evening,  June  7, 
18S4,  after  passing  through  five  months  of  suffering,  saying 
to  each  of  her  parents,  "Ce  cheerful."  and  to  her  hrother,  "Be 
a  good  hoy," — falling  asleep  after  kissing  each  of  lier  family 
and  uttering  the  words,  "It  is  all  right."  She  died  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  and  ib  with  the  angels  in  Paradise. 
She  said  on  the  last  morning  of  her  life  here:  "The  angels  are 
about  me."  She  was  buried  in  tlie  cemetery  of  Grace  Church, 
Great  Bend,  Pennsylvania.  June  10,  amid  many  tears  of  the 
people  and  the  children,  wiio  lined  her  grave  w^ith  evergreens 
and  flowers.  Her  poems  show  rare  purity  of  thought  and 
tenderness  of  soul,  which  were  the  qualities  of  iier  character. 
The  members  of  the  Dickinson  fannly  will  be  glad  to  read 
the  poem  here  presented,  "for  a  memorial  of  her,"  and  the 
tribute  from  the  editor  of  the  Bingharnton  Republican,  pub- 
lished on  the  dav  of  her  burial. 
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[Binghaniton   Daily   Republican,   June    lo,    1884.] 

Death  in  June. 

"She  thought  our  good-night  kiss   was  given. 

And  like  a  lily   her  life  did  close; 

Angels  uncurtained   that   repose. 
And  the  next  dawning  was  in  heaven. " 

It  is  Jtiiic  acjaiii,  but  not  June  everwhere.  Into  some 
hearts  Dcceinlicr  lias  entered,  thou;;li  "Dcceniher's  not  pleasant 
as  May."  June  sunshine  weaves  its  goUlen  woof  about  the 
world,  but  llie  background  is  black  as  niyht.  June's  bird 
songs  are  in  the  air,  but  the  gamut  is  broken  an<l  nui^ie  is  out 
of  tune  and  time.  June  tlowers  embalm  the  earth  with  sweet- 
ness, but  they  merely  offer  up  their  lives  in  token  of  the  frag- 
rant life  that  has  left  the  world.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  joy- 
ous and  exuberant  life  now  bursting  from  sod,  bush,  nest  and 
tree,  Death  rudely  enters  to  remind  us  he  claims  all  seasons 
for  his  own. 

On  Saturday  last.  Miss  May,  only  daughter  of  Rev.  L.  R. 
and  Mary  E.  Dickinson,  of  Great  Cend,  passed  from  life  unto 
Life.  For  months  she  Iiad  maintained  the  desperate  and  im- 
equal  struggle,  but  one  by  one  the  vital  forces  were  wasted, 
and  at  last,  after  many  periods  of  hope  and  partial  recovery, 
Death  triumphed. 

The  deceased  was  a  young  lady  of  rare  endowments  and 
accomplishments,  and  of  sweet  and  beautiful  disposition  and 
spirit.  Only  a  short  time  before  her  illness  she  visited  friends 
in  this  city,  and  impressed  every  one  who  met  her  with  her 
buoyant  life,  her  amiable  character,  most  engaging  manners 
and  rare  intelligence.  Among  her  other  accomplishments  she 
contributed  to  several  leading  periodicals,  and  some  of  her 
contributions  possessed  unusual  merit  and  indications  of  bril- 
liant promise.  In  the  wide  sympathy  felt  for  her  bereaved 
family  we  beg  to  very  tenderly  and  earnestly  join. 
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The  Golden  Gate  of  Chi 


BY  MAY  DICKINSON. 

Among  Life's  melodies  to  which  we  listen. 

What  one  so  sweet. 
As  the  soft  ripple  of  the  childish  laughter.— 

The  pattering  feet  ? 

Oh,  happy  days  of  childhood,  with  their  sunshine 

Undimmed  by  care ! 
Oh.  little,  trusting   hearts,    with   fond   illusions 

So  real,  so  fair! 

But  toward  the  gate  the  steps  are  ever  tending, 

Nearer  they  go ; 
Wide  on  its  hinges  swings  the  fairy  fretwork. 

Noiseless  and  slow. 

And  out  on  Life's  broad  highway  troop  the  children, 

Strong  in   their  youth. 
Bravely  they  start  on  their  long  journey,  seeking 

Love,  honor,  truth. 

Onward  they  go,  yet  oft  they  turn,  and,  wistful, 

Lingeringly  wait 
To  catch  bright  glimpses  through  the       Id-barred  portals 

Of  that  closed  gate. 

The  gentle  hand  that  shut  it  fast  forever, 

They  cannot   see; 
But  a  low  voice  through  their  young  souls,  deep  thrilling. 

Speaks  lovingly : 

"Peace!     Keep  thy  child-heart  strong,  and  true  and  tender, 

Whate'er  thy  fate: 
So  shall  the  years  bring  glimpses  of  thy  childhood 

Through  the  closed  gate. 

"Glimpses  that  are  foretokenings  and  rcvealings 

Of  the  bright  door 
Of  a  new  youth,  perpetual  and  immortal. 

Closing  no  more." 
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